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MINOS AND DAIDALOS IN SICILY* 


My subject in this paper is chc familiar one of the impact of civilised on uncivilised 
in the widest extension of Minoan and Mycenaean civillsacion.^ la dealing with die 
earliest relations between the Aegean and Italy, I do not propose to discuss ^e parallels 
which have been drawn between the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age potiety of the two 
sides of the Adriatic.^ The unquestioned likenesses may be due to sharing a common 
heritage, and do not prove direct contact between the two areas.^ 

Probably as early as the Middle Minoan I period, at the end of the third millennium, 
Minoan navigators occasionally reached Sicily.* The earliest Cretan objects in the West 
are sporadic, and may have passed 6:0m hand to hand.® But from the dose of the Early 
Minoan period liparice is found regularly in Crete, and it is natural co suppose that the 
Cretans went to the Lipart Islands to get it.® It is suggested also that tin, which from 
the same period was increasingly used in alloying copper, was brought from the West¬ 
ern Mediterranean-’ On the other side, there are many Siculan U swords and daggers 
which imitate L.M J. types.® Most of these cannot be so old as their proto^pes. Though 
there are no weapons in Sicily which are certainly Minoan, it is cleat that Minoan swords 
must have been imported, and served as models for a Siculan type which had a long 
cuiren^,* 

Most of the pottery imported to chc West from chc Aegean is poor, lifeless stuff. 


* 'Hm foUowing; akbreviatioits are uaed $ 

A/ntnean JouffuJ ef Ar^atoiogy- 
Aftn. R. Se. It. Anra^fia i t. 

A>ina«i of Ci^ Brixuh S^tocJ oc 
CsA.Hs CaffAriJ^ A/iamt Ifutofy^ 

J.H.S. JoufmJ^fitlkm SujJm- 
JJLS- Journal of RomoA SetAitSv 
P.M. Evvtf, Paloet of Minat at Raoxtot^ 

ILR. Pauly*wiis^w^ Rtei BatyohooA- 
^ P. Orel, Auronia 1 , t R.-, Am M Cong^O 
(ia;iipji*S( Ai *to^o V. 1904,^ (f.i T« E- Peer, 

Stom oaj Srornt Agoi m /(0^, 466 n.; A. W. Byvanek, 
aSr Magrtoo Cmoao* hirnfia ono^dtmrm v £: A. £v«m, 
P.M~\ 3 a fftili. J69 £;lv,yf 9 n.: J.P. 

B. Ptea^Artoo Civiki^iiia SkUia Amieal 
14S B. i D. In OrA. 91 £; P. £. Ai^ 

lu t9SS-?, 57 £; J. fiSnr^ L» Coionitamn grotguo Jo 
CItoao ninJimalt ot Ala SiaUt 90S £ 

* C£ M. N. Valmuv Tho SwoAoA Mototmo Expodumi, 

£ 

* Peer, ^ «(, S5 £, ei7 £, auegeets kw«Tt from 
Oreecc to itely to accoust fM the afultlse of me peiated 

C attery of Mdfetta end Maiea «iih Tbeasaliffi omlthicj 
i. Meyer, Ato^uia aaJ Matora X20>l, £, 301 £, 

eeS ffn nSg^sc* BJAIII parallela. For ^ly c£ Oni, 
BuU. PaL U. ]S 9 a, 24 , la; 193 ^- 1 , 209 - 20 ; ^ Scbudi* 
herdt, BorSa 19x3. 749. For contacts 

b tfwtui the Aousd and Si^y in the uriy Bronze A ge 
Me C. F. C. nawlces, Tho PrMttario FovnAiiont of 
Eutam, i<: ffl 

* Actd Malta: P.Af. ii, Evans dates the earliest 


Ccetan influeiKe t. eroo a.c. Havkea, lae. eir., relates this 

a ee& CKpsseiofl to the Early Minoia period {r. a^oeX 
^ndsno trace of«eitemcta£cfromCiettiatheKLM. 
period. 

* Triangular at Perucis, regarded as an EJdJD 
boport, F. Meeserariurdde, Ar^ An^ 1998, S42; others at 
Reoeddlo and Rlnaldone quoted copper dtfw of 
EbUI! form at Monte Braao al near Voltena, Bm. PaL 
h. iSop, 301-3, pL TV, 3; P.M~ ii, tSp. Bone heodles, 
MJd.^ fo Pollan I cemeteries CasTuuono, BaU. PaL It. 
XI92, T-S; P.M. j, ax, fig. 3; Grotia Laaro, Atmnio i, d, 
fig. x; S. Croce, Candeo, BtJL PoL It. x93ti^ 23. fig. 4; 
Pace, op. «it. 14^ fig. 71. 

• P.M. I, *3; ii, 

’ ^.Af. i, 13; ii, 

For Min^ concaoa vith Spaio eL P.M. 1 , i*i 493 £; 
P. Pari& Sxfa mrCanetl'iAiLutnoAl&pogmfnauay* 
L i;d ^ Vi: li, 26V-1: A. Sdiuken, Tarw^i^ D. 
Fimmen, BU KrtmoJi-My/mueAo tax; Schuch* 

hardc, 00. ru.? 44 , 74 l<vl» >9 doubtful). Mycenaean vase 
foujtd ui Spain, foraterly at Saragossa, Perrot-ChEpia 
vi, 940. 

* Pkosiyrion: SAL PaL It. tSpt, pi. xi, 4. <*• 

Thspsoa: Mon. Ant. vL xax, fig. 13X (firoxn the same 

S ivfl as the (Mnoeboe, pi. 5, 4)* Cooo Pastaoo: 

on. Ant. U, pi ii, 9 af>d X3. Caltagitonc: Not. Seay. 
1904,70, fig. 3« Macarino: Not. Seav. 2904, 70, iw 2 
Oon). Caldare: SAl. PaL It. xSoy, pL U, x and ^ 

* Evans, ProUtwie Tamh o/Kmuos, 106; Nsue, X>w 
yorf«nase^ Sehytrter, S-9. 
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Ic has ofen b«Q studied and illustrated:^® but I repeat a list of vases, with a few 
parallels: 


Sicily. 

Thapscs: 


amphora, Men. Ant. W, pi. iv. 31 for decoration cf. B.M. Cat. i, A 1026. 
pyxis, fig. 4. cf. iJysos, B.M. A 820, pi. lo; Lelos, Ann. R. Sc. 
It. vi-vii 249, fig. 15 3, middle row, second from right. 

(These two in a grave which also contained an amphora and a 


pyxis, teia. p. 103. 

nagment of three-handled amphora, Bull. Pal. It. 19 3^^, 59 » 
three-handled amphora, Mwi. Ant. vi, pi. iv, I2; cf. Wace* Chmher 
Tomhs at l^cenae pi. 44, grave 519, 2. 
three-handled amphora ibid, pi, iv, 8j cf. Chamher Tombs pi. 48, grave 

527. 12. 

oinochoe with tall neck, ibid, pi. v, 4. 
pyxis. Bull Pal It. 1936-7, 59, no. 17. 
tnree-handled amphora, M^n. Anf. vi, v, 7. 
amphora, ibid. p. 128. 
stirrup-vase, ihid. fig. 42. 
two amphoras, Bull Pal. It., kc. cit. nos. 7-8. 
oinochoe, Mon. Ant. vi, pi. v, 17. 

thre^handled amphora, ibid. pi. v, 18: cf. Chamhtr Tombs pi. 16, 
grave 520, 14; Kephallenla, ’Apx< W*t. 1919, fig. 29, 3. 
amphora, ibid. pi. v, 24; for decoration cf. XypouruSy fig. 131, 8; 
Furtwangicr-Loeschke pi. 21, 154 (Tiiyrs). 

Pantanox g^ec, Mon. Ant. ii, pi. i, 2. The decoration has some likeness 
to lalysos, Ann. R. Sc. It. vi-vii, fig. 13 3? and Furw^gler- 
Locschke, pi. 18, 122 (Attica). 

Miloaa: two three-handled amphoras, Bull Pal. It. 1903, pi. x, 1,4. 

Floridia: pyxis, Not. Scev. 1909, 376, fig. 32. 

MoUnclU: ihiee-handled amphora, Net. Scev. 1902, 416, fig. 6; cf. Chamber 
Tombs pi 44, 2. 

A^^nte: three-handled amphora, Ausonie i, 10, fig. 3. As last. 


Italy. 

S. Osimo di Orie: stirrup vase. Louvre D i, Vaus du Louvre pi. 29. 

Tonne: G.Sifiund, ^poyviaM. P. Nilsson deiisatum, 458if.; Bull. Pal. It. 

1899, 202-3; 1 900* I2ff., 285 The earliest material 
is comparable with Mycenae pottery of the Granary s^ie, 
chamber Tombs^ 184 ff. 


^ To tbe refutoce« in note 1 odd A. D«Ua Sett, InUa Potw^ So, 64. 

Antk^, 4^ fig. 3 $; Funiraark, MyeiM«an P^swy {s«« For fianhor reference* to this matEn'al see below 

Lvia of w«s, S44 ff.) end 7 A« CA/vuiogy of MyeaiuMn p. :o, n 77. 
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Ischial G. Buchner, Pal. Zf. 1956-7, 79, fig- 3; foe Rhodian parallels cf. 
ihid. 78, n. 2. 

Tonello and neighbourhood: R.M. Dawkins, J.H.S. 1904, 125 ff. 

N«ac Deaga in the Iserian peninsula w&s found a sherd (ihdl. Pel. It, C916.29, li|. $). which appean at 
first sight M be M.M. 11 oc III (so Messersehmidt in voo Duhn, /teiiw&e C^Sherhunie 11, 5^). The technique 
of filling iacuod ornameot with white employed on dua sherd, common in Cretan neolithic, however, rare 
in M.M. (see P.M. i. 17 d- 7 ). andie must remain doubtful whether the d^erd is in fact Minoan. In any 
case it is a single isolated object which cannot establish Cretan contact with the head of the Adriatic.^ 

1 shall reruTTi w the vases found on the mainland of Italy, and at present cor^sider 
only those tn Sxaly. It is impossible to be ptedse about the place of origin of this stuff, 
except that it is certainly not Cretan.^^ Parallels occur equally readily in the Argolid 
and Rhodes, less frequently in Attica and the Ionian Islands. A locsd manufacture 
is unlikely, chough it occurs in another ‘colonial' area, Macedonia,^ and in the Ionian 
Islands.^^ A Rhodian origin is perhaps the most probable for the vases found in Sidly,^® 
but a mainland origin is not to be excluded. Thee vases belong as a whole to the four* 
teench century;'* many of them are dii&culc to date, and some may perhaps be later. 

Other imports are predous metals,'^ paste and glass beads,and perhaps bron2e 
vases.^* Unworked copper came more probably from Tuscany chan from the Aegean: 
tin presumably from Spain.*® 

These imports arc limited to two small areas of Sicily, the neighbourhood of 
Syracuse and Thapsos, and Agrigenco on the south coast. It is no doubt due to the 
accident of exploration that ocher regions have produced nothing, but it is rwt accident 
that these two areas should appear to be the centres of discribudon. Coso Pantano, 
Milocca, Plemmyrion, Floridia lie in a small drcle round Syracuse. It is reasonable to 
suppose that there was on Or^ia a trading station of Aegean merchants, traces of which 
have been destroyed by the Greek and modern city. Another trading station was 
Thapsos, which has produced about half the L.H. Ill vases found in Sidly. These two 
sices correspond so closely with Thucydides' description in vi, 2 of the sices occupied 
by the Phoenicians on the Sicilian coast that it is plausible to suppose chat by Phoenicians 
he meant the carriers of these vases, in accordance with the theory popul^ in the fifth 
century and in the last gcncradon which ascribed the earliest trading voyages, even in 
the Aegean, to the Phoenidans. What ocher sices, except Agrigenco, thc« first Aegean 


^ A. TsrwIK, 1S97, set, 6g. 17, pufiUdiM a 

sherd found near THesre, with ngmlike Minoan wrid^; 
but the resemblance may b« fonuitous. Another po^le 
MTin es s ofMlnoin perteentooo of the Adriaik Uscoppor 
bar fetad Ofi or dear the DaJmsBan Uland of Pago; R. voD 
Sola, H'm. ZtiatA*, 191:, 17: cf. F. Messendunidr io 
von Duhn. luIueU Griiri*ufidt a, 167. 

^ Wsce and BIsgsn, /C£c 173$, who tentsbvely 
Riggest that U was in*d« in the lonien Islands 

^ As Evans su gg ascod, Praiisrofie Tmia of lOtotfv, 

^ W- A. Keorrley, B,S,A. xrvii, ix, Pr^mrie 
Mattioiua, 124 . 

^ $. 5 . Marinates, 'E*. 

eu 4 fui^ned indcpendenily by G. 
Buchner, Sm- rat it, 1936-7, 78 H 

Furumark, Ck/ottoiogy ^JHytanaoan Potwyi ^ ^ 


placea all die finds from‘niapeos in his period Myc. m Ax. 
which coven the feuneen^ eenrury. 

Gold risgs: PantaHca, Aueotiia J, ta, fig. a Mon. 
Am. is. pL 8, c;; Cissibik, Mm. Am. ix, JiSi&essueri, 
Mon. Am. iod,il t 7 , tv, Cila&ron^ iVbr. Seay. 1904, 
Id, fig, 4a; 77, & as; S. Angelo Mioaro, Atd eL P. Am. 

AXhtw 1932,^. 3, 8; Pace, An* * CnUei deBa S t aRa 
Anaeo i, 136^, iws. 78^. 

Hwre ts no evidence that silver also waa distributed 
westwvda from the Aegeerv as Evans suggecta {P.M. i, 
at). 

^**nHpsos, Mon. Ant. vj, T16, 133. 

ai Ca^are, BuIL PeL It. 1897, la-tj; Cacoatello, iid. 
t C 7 S. 

*• But Om supposes (BuB Pal- It. tocev 173-^ c£ 
y. >898,198 E; Mon. Ant. U, 96 E.) that UK Dronu used 
in Sicily b the Brome Age was imported from Cyprus. 
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leaders visu«d we do not knowi but Syracuse was surely then as lawc their chief desema* 
don. The Sikels of the south-east the island were at this period the most advanced 
people of Sidly, chiefly do doubt because of their more ercensive connexions with 
overseas. 

The tradition of great engineering works such as are characteristic of the Minoan- 
Mycenaean civilisation is preserved in the account of the works of Daidalos given in 
Diod. iv. 7$. These arc liic columbechra of the Alabon, the river which flows past 
Megara Hyblaia; the forcificadons of Kamikosj die baths of Selinus (Thcimac Sclinun- 
dnac, the modem Sciacca); the understtuctures of the temple of Aphrodite at Eryx; and 
other lost works. The Alabon is in the immediate neighbourhood of Thapsos. B^mikos 
was somewhere in the regwn of Minoan influence on the south coast. The worship of 
Aphrodite at Eryx shows considerable resemblance to the Minoan Dove-goddess.^ The 
Aphrodite whose temple formed part of the comb of Minos at Minoa may be the same 
gi^dess. The only one of these works of Daidalos for which no Minoan-Mycenaean con¬ 
nexion can be suggested is the baths of Selinus. Future exploration may provide a con¬ 
nexion, and may bnd archaeological support for regarding the cult of Eiyx as Minoan. 
Or it may be that an age which had a confused tradition of the immense engineering 
works of the Minoan civilisation, and its extension to Sicily, ascribed all these great 
works of immemorial antiquity to the Creun artifleer Daidalos. As 'his fame spread 
over all Sicily and most of Italy loo'^ other works on sites not known to have any 
speciflcally Minoan connexion were given to him. This Daidalos, an engineer, is clear^ 
to be distinguished fmm the sculptor, whose works were found in the parts of Sicily 
under the influence of the Cretan colonies.** The same name typifles two periods of 
Cretan influence, that in which Minoan colonists and ardfleers came to Sicily, and chat 
in which Cretans colonised Gela, and thdr 'dedalic' sculpture was dominant in Sicily as 
in the rest of the Greek world, 

It is possible even chat regular colonising movements took place. Two of the skulls 
from Pancaiica and others at Castelluccio are of a type completely different from Sikel 
skulls from these and ocher sites. They are sphenoid, and may belong to settlers from 
the Aegean.*^ 

The diolos tombs, typical of the coast stations of Siculan U,*® arc to be derived 
from Aegean choloi.*’ Calugitonc is the only mountain station where tholoi are 
found,*® In western Sicily, at S. Angelo Muxaro, choloi continued to be used, and 
probably to be cut, to a very late date.*^ The adoption of this form of sepulchre implies 
oloser and more continuous intercourse between Sicily and the Aegean, and more pro- 

P-M~ iv, Oetan brosstt of iltt sev^aih century eie very wdl 

** Paus. vii, 4. (S. Cvd negw at* SmcXIov, M known. One of iB nilqecie, Kranos receiving his duUfen 
Si Ml Te 9 da)S£iew 6 S*6|m, Etoiq Rha oed devounng ibenk, a a Cretan nwch. 

** Paub viL 4S, 11 UnJ, OrwL xnv. TIk sietuee ** 'Cnra pfeisorid Sidjia,* to Jm deUa 
dedicaied bi Li^. Chtofu ecu had hener be left out, a See. Ji Jmrnotefia, vi (kaowc 10 oe from a 

i( t$ uncemin who dedloted thea, (o wbst diy be quocarioo in Om, Mee. Am. r, >14). 
fcdeneed, and vheihee the aKnptiofl to Daidalos h not ** E.g. Mee. ^1. vi, xyj (t; 0 '» Ty » Panrano, 

a miauerprecRjoo of the epithet SoStfM. Moe. Jnt. ii, e ft 

** $ee A. DdMot iSeetm t9jo, ** This is Reeled by L«vi. e/. eu. but there is 

qa ft); L Kwae, Atk. Miu. hr, 14: tL B. Sefawdezer, cenaieily a aew type of tonb isuoducM just vfaea the 
Xmehetu Atkt^ {Kifigiietfu Cel. Get. lx, Oj intpon of vases be^ns, 

R. J. H. JeokiM, DedeSee. ■ tdrt. 5 eov-1904, 9?; figs. *6, ao, eto. 

A srord on (be Kekaloo«ovl: (hit, beiog natal-vod;, ** Aid Atia it AeeodmM Ji "fa/vm, voL xvii. fac. 
«o«s not bderg to the group of sailpcures called DaidaKc a, 19)1. 
by the ancMAES (cf. Died, iv, ^us. lx, 4C^ jX hot 
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found induentt, than th« import of a ^mall amount of pocwry. The Sikels were already 
great tomb builders and adept at cutting their soft limestone, but the introduction of a 
ntw type of comb suggests strongly that there vcre permanent settlers from the Aegean 
among them. The earliest choloi are likely to have been cut by Cretans or ocher over¬ 
seas settlers, either for some of their own number or for a local prince. 

Direct imiution of Mycenaean models is the only explanation of the slabs which 
close the entrance of the two Cascelluccio tombs.*® Siculan sculpture docs not otherwise 
exist. It appears chat not only the motives, but also the idea of carving in scone, were 
introduced to Sicily from the east. 

The fibula is held to have been introduced into Sicily by Mycenaean commerce.*^ 
This involves a more thorough penetration than the import of a few vases and pieces of 
jewellery. For the Sikels permanently to change their costume, diey must have had 
example of the new dress constantly before Aem. One of the few western objects 
found in the Aegean is a Sicilian fibiala at Kavousi in Crete.** 

While the vases and mecal objects from the Aegean found in Sicily do not establish 
more than occasional trade relations, the introduction of a new arcmceccural type of 
tomb, and of a new form of dress, implied in the introduction of the fibula, together 
with the long survival of Mycenaean reminiscences in the local Siculan II pottery, are 
strong arguments that people from the Aegean made perrmnent settlements in Sicily. 

The cradicion of one attempt to found a color^ is preserved in Herodotus, as well 
as by lace authors: the story of Daidalos’ flight from Crete ro Sicily, Minos' pursuit, and 
his death (here. Since the discovery of Minoan or Mycenaean imports on precisely that 
pare of the south coast which Minos is said to have visited, it is possible chat this 
tradition is a genuine survival. 

The earliest reference is in the first half of the sixdi century, in the offering made 
to the Lindian Athena by Phalaris of a bronze krarer with the inscription Ao;i 5 crAos 
ISccKs |6{vt6v \is KcokAXwx.** The occasion was presumably the capture of Kamikos, 
the dty which Daidalos built for Kokalos, which was already Akragandne by Herodotus' 
time. Minos' pursuit and death are not necessarily implied. 

Between 488 and 480 Thcron discovered his bones and sent them back to Crete,®* in 
order to enlist Cretan sympathy for a pan-Hellenic war in the west. This stroke of policy 
implies that the death of Minos in SicQy and the Cretan settlement at Minoa were 
alr^y matter of common knowledge. But Daidalos is not menuORed. 

In the fifth century the story aroused considerable interest. Herodotus gives the 
first full version,** He does not name Kokalos, but speaks of a five years' Cretan siege 
of Kamikos. He daces it in the third generation before the siege of Troy,** and ms 
description of ZiKctvlriv t^|v vOv ZiKsAlrjv >ccAeuyfvT|u agrees with the Thuq»didcan cal¬ 
culation which puts the coming of the Sikels in the middle of the eleventh century. 

** Suit PaL ft. (89L pi. vl; Pae& Ant t CivtiU dtUa i&g inuiiJBV&m fn dM Irttemudkie period (rtioth cea- 
SiaBa hiutt»£ tury^). For posrihk ioeercouoe fccrWeai Sidty and die 

c j 7. Ac. 34. *Dii$ al*o ia denied by Levi. AepMfl at dtls period cL abo F. Schacheroeyr, StruMttkt 

** K. e. Blinfeenberg, SHAu «i trimeht, 3S FtOkawkieku, 190. 

ft. \ rf. Om, Am. lx, leo 3 . iB^P*L It. loof. ti : ** Blinkertberg, tp. eit. 43 f., ;?. 

CalH, BiM. PaL It. 1910, 132 3 . G. Saflund, own Lutd. »vu. 

EtnaM 41^ points out tbat the Abub l e a c h eg SieQy ** Diod. It. ?p. 

(and Senglio «ri Tonno) after the Mycenaean period, and > 41 ,17a 

resMda it and other Aegean or Levinifoe eleoKms io the ** tyr. t. 
ouAve of the reountalcHiatiOQS of SicuJao H as establish* 
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Sophokles’ KamAici^'^ and Aristophanes' parody the show that the 

E wir^ AAcnian inurese in Sicily t«cnded to its earliest hist^. Antiochus began his 
coty of Sicily with Kokalos,** and Philisios acated of him in his first book A® There 
is no indication how any of these authors treated the story, buc there would be very 
little CO say about Kokalos without Daidalos and Minos. 

The fullest account is in Diodorus.^ Daidalos fled to Sicily on his home-made wings, 
01 as some rationalists had it by sea. He was well received by Kokalos king of the Sjkans, 
for whom he built the fortress of Kamikos. Minos came in pursuit, put in to Mmoa, 
and was welcomed by Kokalos. Buc when he asked for Daidalos co be given up, Kokalos 
had him killed in a bath. He was buried at Minoa in a double comb, the front pan of 
which was a temple of Aphrodite. Some of his followers remained there and called their 
dry after him. Others wandered inland and founded Engyon, whither Mcriones later 
brought more Cretans. 

Later variants affect details only. Pausanias makes Inykon the dey of Kokalos co 
which Daidalos comes,® and Chaeax also calls Kokalos’ capital Ir^kon.® Freeman's 
suggestion that Inykon was called Kokalos' dty before Kamikos was built is too subtle.** 
It appears that one well-known Sikan town is simply substituted for another. Pausanias 
and other authors*^ add the romanric touch iac Kokalos' daughters, seized with 
admiration for Daidalos, put Minos co death. In another passage Pausanias sap that 
Daidalos fled from Sicily when the Cretans came, and went to Ariscaios’ colony in 
Sardinia-** 

Only one of the post-Herodotean versions dissociates Minos and Daidalos. The 
acthidographec Cleidemus says due Daidalos fled to Adiens, but Minos in pursuit of him 
was catri^ by a storm to Sicily.® This sounds like a patriotic invention "bringing 
Daidalos back to the land of hxs birth, rather than a following of an old source which 
spoke of Minos in Sicily but not Daidalos. The Lindian Chmnicle does not mention 
Minos, but it is very brief, and directly concerned with Phalatis. not Daidalos and Kami- 
kos. It does not follow that there was in the sixth century a version without Minos. 

There is no important disaepancy between Herodotus and Diodorus. Diodorus 
omits the second Cretan expedition which came to avenge Minos’ death, besieged 
BCamikos unsuccessfully, and left Sicily, settling finally in lapygia. Herodotus, radier 
surprisingly, does not name Minoa, nor speak of any Cretan secclecxient in Sicily. 
Hemleides Ponticus says that Minos hims^f founded Minoa after a victory over the 
harbarians; ** but ihb variation from Diodorus is not significant. The main lini$ of 
Diodorus' account are expressed or implied in Herodotus and other earlier versions, with 
the exception of the discovery of the comb of Minos by Theron, for which there is odiec 
most cogent evidence. This beir^ so, it is likely that in the sixth century also the story 
had the same general form. 
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Herodotus has his srory from a Cretan source, chough the inicresc in the lapj'gians 
is the mark of one weseem addidof^,^* and perhaps the precision of Sikania is another. 
An uicimace shcch-century source has been suggested for Diodorus.®® As it stands his 
account has a srrongly Sicilian colour, and omits the particularly Cretan details in 
Herodotus of the second expedidon which finished up in lapygia and the men of 
Polichne and Praisos who stayed at home. But the bare fact chat one of the Cretan 
kings made an expedidon to Sidly and died there may have been preserved by a Cretan 
historian. 

This ctadidon mi^t have been brought to Sicily by the Cretan colonists of Gela 
and Akragas. The comb of Minos in Akragandne ccrricory kept the legend alive, and 
the works which preserved die ^me of Dai^os show that memory of Minoan contacts 
was revived by the confusion with ‘Daidalic' works of ait in the Cretan colonies. It has 
been suggested that the story was written down in Sicily before the middle of the sixth 
century in a poem of Stcsichonis.®^ Though the absence of references makes if unlikely 
chat there was a poem of his on the subject, it is at least likely that a west Sialian poet 
of his school wrote one. Not much poiicical capital appears to have been made of the 
discovery of a Cretan work of art on a Sikan site, for the Kokalos bowl was dedicated not 
in Crete but in Rhodes. The discovery of the bones of Minos was used by Theron, not 
to enforce the Akragancine claim to Minoa, which had been taken from the Selinuntincs 
some dmc earlier, but to enlist Cretan sympadty in a war in the west of Sicily. This 
indicates that, whereas the discovery of a 'dedatic' statue at Omphake was designed to 
forward the advance of the Cretan colonists, the siocy of Minos and Daidalos was a 
genuine tradition which had its centre of interest in Crete, not Sicily. 

The general view is that this story was invented afott the arrival of the Greeks at 
Akragas. Freeman says: ‘Such a tale, we may be sure, did not arise till Sidly was well 
known CO the Greeks, perhaps not till that part of Sidly had received Greek settlers. 
. . . The ptesence of Minos was most likely suggested bw the presence on ^ same ^sc 
of a place called Minoa', whose name he thinks may be Phoenician.®* Pareci distinguishes 
three stages in its growth, an Akragantine concerned with Daidalos alone, a Selinuntioe 
adding Minos, and a late Geloan version transferring Kokalos and Daidalos to Geloan 
territory.®® The attempt to dissociate Minos and Daidalos has already been examined, 
pareci argues further that Minos is not Cretan but Megarian and Selinuntine.®^ His 
grounds are (i) that the works of Daidalos in Diod. iv, 78 are all in the territory of 
Megara Hyblaia or Sclinus; (z) chat Minoa is a Megatian name, and the legend of Minos 
is derived from the name Minoa; (3) that Kamikos was originally Sclmuntinc. The 
columbechra of the Alabon and Thermae Sclinundnae arc in the certico^ of Mepra or 
Sclinus, the other two ‘works of Daidalos' arc not. Nothing connects Sclinus and Eryx, 
and the cult of Aphrodite is not certainly attested at Sclinus. As the cults of Selinus 
arc better known Aan chose of most colonial dues, this is a strong argument against the 


•»Cf.W, 9 V. 
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Selinunrint ocigin of either Ae culc of Aphrodite aiuched to the tomh of Minos or the 
Daidalos-built temple of Eryt. 

The sice of Kamikos is still to be identified, in spice of the striking description 
whidt Diodorus gives of it. The story of Minos implies chat it was no great distance 
from Minoa, and as Phalaris took it it must have been easily accessible fc^ Akragas-^^ 
As Minoa was sail Selinuntine in 510,^* Phalaris could not have acted co the west of ic, 
Though ic is not certain where the later boundary between Akragas and Seiinus lay, no 
place much co the west of Minoa could have remained Akragantine continuously fiom 
4S0. Kamikos was Akcagandne in the time of Theton; in Herodotus' d^; during the 
Second Punic Wat; and in Diodorus' day.®’ Schubring’s suggestion of Caitabelotta,®® 
chough ic is the right sort of hill, is out of the question because this sice, just inland 
from Thermae ScUnuntinae, cannot have been in Akr^antine territory, except possibly 
for a few years after 480. Cluver's Siculiana,®® followM by the older writers, suits the 
historical evidence very well, but does not answer to Diodorus’ description. There is 
no hill CO suit in the rolling country about the mouth of the Halykos, so ic was probably 
a litcle further inland, one of the remarkable mountains of which die Pizzo di Cam* 
maraca is the chief According to Duris, ap, Steph. Byz. ^.v. 'AK^dycrure^, it was on a 
river of die same name, cherefore not on the Halykos. Capuco suggests S. Angelo 
Muxaro, the chief Sikcl sice of the Halykos valley, and the only one where there is 
Minoan influence.®^ This identification is not impossible, but likeMussomeli, which 
corresponds more nearly with Diodorus' description, S. Angelo was independent at a 
period considerably later chan Phalarfs. 

No one would now r^rd Minoa as a Phoenician name, but it might be Megarian, 
given by the SeliminiineS'in memocy of the island off Megara Nisaia. Minos is associated 
with Megara Nisaia in the story of Nisos, but Pared rightly rejects the wobbfy parallel 
between the daughters of Nisos and the daughters of Kokalos who appear in a late 
version of the scoiy.®^ Minoa is a very common name in the Aegean, and there is no 
reason why Minoa in Sicily should not like the others recall the sea-power of Minoan 
Crete. If it can be shown to be possible chat the story of Minos preserves an actual 
reminiscence of Minoan intercourse with Sicily, then there is no ground for regarding ic 
as an etymological formation from Minoa. Whac cannot have been invented, and haa 
nothing to do with Megara, is the Temple-Tomb. 

The discovery of the Temple-Tomb at Knossos provides the most convincing proof 
chat the tradition of a Minoan color^ in Sicily is genuine. It corresponds so closely with 
EKodorus' description of the double building the front pare of which was a Temple of 
Aphrodite and ^ hidden back part the comb chat there need be little doubt chat a 
similar building existed at Minoa.®* The Tcmpic-Tomb had been lost to sight for cen¬ 
turies before Theron discovered the comb at i^noa, which must genuinely have been a 
tomb of the same sort, and Minoan. The view chat the Minos story is no older chan the 
** Thect i» not (h« partkle of evidence in Freeman, efi. eit. i, 496 if. 
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Greek colonisacion of Sicily cannot explain chi£ monument. The name Minoa muse have 
the same origin as the Minoas in the Aegean, in a colony or trading-pose from Crete. 

The vases imported from the Aegean do not support the hypomesis of a Minoan 
colonisation, for they are not Cretan but Helladic, probably from the Argolid or Rhodes. 
But they arc less important, as eviderice of movement of persons, than the swords and 
the shapes of Stculan eraves. They indicate, however, that the connexions berween east 
and west continued after the fall of Knossos, thot^ they were no longer in the hands 
of Cretans. The period of the Cretan settlement would be LM. I—II, in the fifteenth 
century B.c.*® For centuries earlier there had been occasional Minoan trade, but the 
volume of Minoan objects is too inconsiderable to suppose that trade with Sicily was 
very active. 

After c. i joo, which is the dace to which the Ucesc imports of pottery can be 
assigned,^ came a long period in which Sicily was cut off from conucc with the Aegean. 
The mountain stations of Siculan II, which are later chan the coast stations, have no 
imports except rings, which m^ have been handed down for generations before they 
were buried. One, in the Sicilian III grave of Rocca Alta I at Calcagirone, certainly 
was.®* The complete absence of Procogeomecric, and of Geometric older than the 
second half of the eighth century, makes it clear chat the MinoarwMycenaean contacts 
were ^uite broken. The gap of nvo centuries which so perplexed Orri®®* should he con¬ 
siderably widened-®® During this rime Siculan culture was left to develop itself with 
the aid of the comparatively slight Aegean influences which it had absorbed. The coast 
stations were abandoned, and the typical sices of the later Siculan II period are hilltops 
like Pancalica, of great natural strength. Perhaps the disturbed state of the Eastern 
Mediterranean at the rime of the Sea-Raids spread to the Ionian Sea, and pirates obliged 
the Sikels to leave sices such as Thapsos, which were less valuable as trade declined. 

Before leaving Sicily some of the later variants of the Minos and Daidalos story must 
be examined. Tli ‘late Geloan legend m opposition to the Akragantinc’ ®’ is un¬ 
important. The Omphakc statue has nothing to do with it, being the work of another 
Daidalos, scfllptor not engineer- The existence of a station Daedalium on the coast 
between Akragas and Phincias (Licata) ®® may be a voy late localisation of Daidalos’ 
arrival, due to the local pride of the Gcloans of Phincias, oc may indicate the presence 
there of another work or the sculptor Daidalos, which was, like the Omphake statue, 
associated with the Geloan conquest. The substitution of Inykon for Kamikos may be 
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i feeble effcFTt co more the location of the story into Geloan territory. It is not known 
where Inykon was. but it must Kave been east of Akragas; for in 493 ic was in Hippo- 
krates’ bands, and was probably not ^ from the north coast, as Slg^cs escaped thence 
CO Himcra.** It may be d»c Inykon is the same as Engyon, which is given a Crecan 
origin;*** probably to explain a Ic^ cult. It is curious that Cicero does not mention the 
Cretans when he speaks of the shrine of the Magna Mater at Engyon-’® 

Other extensions may have been intended to make political or religious capital. 
The version according to which Daidaios fled from Sicily to Sardinia on Minos' approach 
is almost certainly to be put into relation with the Gre^ intentions to colonise Sardinia 
in chc sixth century.'^ Daidaios ako visited Africa, according to the pseudo-Skylax; a 
Greek settlement was also on the cards at the same time. 

The settlement of the remnant of the Cretans in lapygia has some archaeological 
support, chough, as in Sicily, the archaeological material is not Crecan but Mycenaean. 
Though we cannot accept the Crecan origin of the Messapians and chc city of Hyria, it 
is precisely from Oria that the earliest Aegean import to Soudi Italy comes.’* With the 
Gulf of Taranto there was early and apparently continuous contact. The earliest vases at 
Scoglio del Tonno near Taranto arc L.H. III. of the thirteenth century,’® and ic appears 
char a colony maintained itself there from this period until the arrival of the Greeks at 
Taras. There is litdc native ware of this period ac Scoglio del Tonno; though there is a 
fabric whirii is probably local, it is Greek in origin, and is quite diflerent from con¬ 
temporary pottery from the sice of Taranto.’* Some of this shows Greek influence, 
from which it is evident chat the Greek and the Italian settlements were in dose con¬ 
tact. Mycenaean survivals in the local pottery show that to some extent the settlement 
was left CO develop its own resources, but as there are Procogeomecric imports it seems 
likely that it was never cut off from Greece.” This agrees with what we know of the 
importance of the Ionian Islands in L.H. III and the subsequent period.’* 

Nowhere else in Italy, except at Coppanevigaca on the southern side of Mount 
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Gargano, among the Daunians, has Greek material of the Intermediate period been 
found.’® This is near Siponcum, one of the many foundations of Diomedcs,®® and 
not far foom the becter-atwsced Rhodian colony of Bipiai; in the disciict were the 
heroa of Kalchas and Podaleirios the healer on Mount Drion.®® Diomedcs is shown by 
Beaumont to « back to the sixth century, Podaleirtos at least to the fifth; the Rhodian 
colony is of the sixth century if not earlier; Greek imports are now known to be as old 
as the Protogeomecric p«iod, if not also sub-Mycenaean—chat is, as old as the tench 
century. Unfijitunateiy it is not yet possible to say from what part of Greece the Proto- 
gcomctric imports come-®® 

Elsewhere in South Italy archaeological evidence is lacking, and we have to foil back 
on myth. Most of the South Italian cities boasted that they were founded by one of the 
heroes on the rcrum from Troy. The spirit of the campanile is responsible fot many of 
these remote and noble origins: others may reflect pre-colonisation contacts, or un¬ 
successful atccmpcs at colonisation, projected back into the heroic age.®^ It would be 
tedious to enumerate them all,®® and it will be enough to concentrate on the Adriatic and 
Ionian coasts which, a pnVi, ace more likely to Kave received early visitors from the 
Aegean. 

It is surprising that Taras is never given a Cretan or Achaian origin.®® The reason 
must be that the story of the Spartan origin and the personality of Phalanthos, himself 
developed into a hero, were too well known. Sybaris and Krocon also, chough not 
without heroic traditions, are agreed to have been fr>unded in the full light of history. 
Ic is in the obscurer cities of Mecaponcion, Siris, Lagaria. Krtmissa and its neighbours, 
that most of the stories are at home. 

Metapontion is said to have been founded by Pylians, companions of Nestor; ®’ 
Bakkhylides already ascribes it to Achaians after the fall of Troy.®® Jusdn says chat the 
tools with which Epcios made the Wooden Horse were preserved in che Temple of 
Athena at Metapondon,®® but che better tradition says that they were at Lagaria,*® 
which was called a foundation of Epeios and the Phokians.®^ A Phokian origin in 
historic times, due to Daulios tyrant of Krisa, is assigned to Metapontion,** and ic is 
likely that there were there Phokians associated with the Achaians; so ic was easy to 
transfer che Phokian hero to Metapontion when Lagaria had declined.®® 

Siris, between Metapontion and Lagaria, was said to be a Trojan city, and had a cult 
of Athena Ilias.®* At Siris also was shown the ton^ of Kalchas, though whether the seer 

** A. Mm. y4Hi. xix, jof fL; Bkkew^y, S.S.A. preciUMflce of iti« Auetdal end Agamemnanidu shows, 

«nhk Kan£reASD, 1941, vd have no bearing on thl< Mcm («f. Giannelli. <v. «. 

M knbo SS4. Sacyria, mother of T&ra» and eponym of the 

** Re fe rences in R. L. BeeujcooT, JJiS, pr«<Greeh senkaient, is celled daughter of Minos In s 

«f. G. GianMili, OJu « Afht.A4Ss Magna Grsrie, 47 S.; Isu source (Probus ad Ctorg. ii, >07). 

M. Meyer, Awliw, 384. •’ Srrabo^ «f. Veil Pet i, 1; Solinus ii. 10. 

s* Stnbo, /ot' ce.. Bseuinbnt, at., i^d. ** A, xxj ff. 

** Henfmann, iv. err., indicates Cydadk^trellele. ** xx, a, 1. 

•* J. L. Myres, C^Jf. hi, 670, acems the ’Troiao Wer" Lyk. jjo; ps..>Arut. «* w. cmc. toS. 

MOMneius in prinaple^ ef. U. voq V^UaisowiOKdoeUef^ *' Strabo 2S3; Steph. Byi. r.v. Aayopio. 

dorf, £H« Jtf 180 'andccce wie riles '* Strabo aSf. ... r 

ItalisdK iOnoer tK und docb sum Tril kelnet««gee ■* Giasoem,«/. or. 99, ita. thinks utae ebeston ol a 
werdose Riokisn origbi as well as the Rtokien cults aed heroes 

*» i omit such tianspawit rictioos as g^ve Ouwtos were transfored » Mempontioo when Siris and Ugeris 
end other eponymous herore e pi*« m Creek were conquered. Bui these is 00 other evidence for his 
generid^. view that Siris ud Lagaria passed IMO tbe cemtory of 

** The culls of (he Achrian heroes wiroessed in ps.- Meam^n. 

Arist. d* msr. aute. to$ are derived from Sparta, as the ** Strabo ad« Lyk. 978 tt. 
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of the AcJuians or another was doubtful. Sybaris is said to have been founded by a 
son of Aias chc Lokrian in conjunction with the Troizenians. which probably indicates, 
as is suspected on ocher grounds also, chac there were Lokrians among the colonists of 
Sybaris- 

Krimissa, Pecelia, Chone, Makalla between Sybaris and Kroton are all said to have 
been founded by Philokceces.®® He dedicated the bow of Hecakles in the temple of 
Apollo Alaios near Krimissa, and was buried near Krimissa or Makalla.®’ The insigni- 
ficanc towns arc often interchanged in our lict sources, and Justin transfers the whole 
story CO Thuria.®* The author of de nlr. aute., however, who is better informed, says 
chac the Kiotoniates in the dmc of their supremacy removed the bow to Kroton-®® 

Kcocon and che temple of Hera Lakinia are said to have been founded by Herakles; 
visited by Menelaos,^ Odyssetis,^®^ and Aeneas,'®* and associated with Theds and 
perhaps Achilles.'®® At the mouth of the Neaichos chc burning of the ships of the 
Achaiw is most firmly placed,'®* thou^ many ocher rivers of the coast are named as 
the scene-'®® 

Skyllction is said to have been founded by Mencstheus.'®® Ldtroi has no heroic 
origin. 

Some of chc late sources introduce a good deal of confusion. Thus, Jusdn displaces 
che scene of che offering of both Epeios and Philoktetcs. The Erym. Magn^ substitutes 
Philokietes for Epeios in the account of che temple of Athena Hcllania in which 
Epeios' tools were offered.'®’ Velleius Paterculus uc/s that Mecapondon was founded by 
Epeios, who had become detached from Ncscor. Other instances have already been 
mentioned. This is partly because of carelessness and ignorance of the site o? small 
towns long since uninhabited, partly because cults and legends had in fact been trans¬ 
ferred from these to the lai^cr cides of Metaponcion, Sybaris (or Thuria) and Kroton, 
In spice of these wanderings, it is poss^e ro make out a single heroic or legendary 
origin for most of chc Achaian colonies of South Italy and the ocher Greek cities of chc 
same area: 

at Mecapondon: Pylfans. 

at Siris: Trojans and Kalchas 

at Lagaria: Epeios 

at Sybaris: Lokrians 

at Krimissa etc.: Philokceces 

at Kroton: Trojan women and Herakles 


Kalchas at Siris, the hero Kroton who received’ Herakles at Kroton, are local, whether 
native or of Greek invendon- The latter is fairly obvious; if the former may now be 
assmned m advance, we have a Noscos-sco^ apiece for six cities. Before examining 
their credibility, we must discuss the Noscoi more gcncrally- 

Some of them are as old as che sixth cenemy in their developed form, which included 


** SolirtMS U, lOj cf. Aama. Lib. viii, 7, 

" Smbe mi Ljk. 711 ff.^.Arist. Jt mir. aute. im; 
ef. GianoeUi op. ett. di. vijj; Fiehn in /l£. jdx, 1107. 

•« Kriittca; A mir.oatr. lot. a Mikiib; Lyk. 017-.$ 

"**,1 , jS- 

•*07. 

*«Lyk.8jS. 


M S)fytK tj; PUny NM. iiL 9S. 

IH ^ Qi«naeQL op. eU. iSf if. 

^ Sinbo visi Schol Lyle 921. 

Lyk. :»7f £ pkcca it by tfae Knthis. 
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exact topographical details. Diomede? is localised in Apulia as early as the first half of 
the sixth century, perhaps by the Rhodians who traded in Apulia and founded Blpiai.^®® 
The western voyage of Aeneas may have been in Stcsichorus' “Mw TTipens- though this 
mosenot be too lightly accepted,the origin of the Elymians in Sicily from a remnant of 
the Trojans is as old as Thucydides In the same passage Thucyides says chat some 
Phokians on cheir way home from Troy wecc swept to sea, and finally arrived in Sicily. 
The elaboration of the wanderings of Odysseus is at least as old as the fifth century, for 
the hcrodn of Dra^n near Laos is named in an oracle about the defeat of the Greeks 
by the Lucanians in e. 590 and the identification of the Hero of Temesa as one 

of Odysseus' companions is presumab^ an integral part of the story how the Lokrians 
took Temesa in the first half of the fifth century-^ The growth of the Odyssey stoiy, 
the Nostos of which we have the earliest and fullest account, is worth examining. 

The cenaal part of Odysseus' wanderings cakes place in unknown western seas, in 
lands inhabited by strange unhuman beings. The bare bones of the story may reflect 
Minoan voya«s in the Western Mediterranean, and some details, for instance Sfcylla and 
Charybdis.i^ be embroidery of the natural hazards of chat navigation. For the 
poet of the Ody«^, his hero is out of the range of physical geography when once he has 
lose sight of Malca.^* The Greeks who localised wick such precision the Laiscrygonian 
plain and the homes of the Kyklopes and the Sirens seem not to have noticed the con¬ 
tradiction in identifying the romantic @pivaKif| vi^aos with the home of the SiXgXol of 
which Homer roeaks with realism though very litrie knowledge.^® 

These localisations begin already with Hesiod, who pUccs Kirke's isle off die 
Tyrrhene coast, and names Latinos son of Odysseus and Kirke.^* He mentions the 
Kyklopes, however, v/ichouc reference to Sicily.^^ Between Homer and Hesiod know- 
led« of the West grew fast, and the archaeological evidence shows that Etruria was 
exploited by the Greeks earlier than Sicily.^® But there is a difference which is less of 
time than of cemperament; Hesiod was interested in the ends of the earth, as they were 
known to men or his own time, and the poet of the Odyssey, in his main story, is 
telling an ancient tale and is not concerned with such things. 

The final embroidery of Odysseus' tale associates with his passage every headland 
and island from Grecii to the Straits (some of the islands are themselves mythical, 
or at all events arc not visible cod^)-^^® This process has indeed continued until now, 
for M. Bfrard has identified with the most exact topographical detail the scene of every 
episode in the The visits of the other great rravelUrs, Menclaos and the 

Argonauts,^ are valueless. Aeneas and Herakles. like Oefysseus, belong especially in 
the West. We have only the later form of the story of Aeneas, but in Ac case of 
Herakles it appears that Stesichorus already related many details of his wanderings and 
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sojourns in Italy and Sicily. In a word, this form of literacuie is well developed in the 
sixth cenauy. 

But these are di&reoc from the other stories with which we are dealing, in d^ac the 
chief interest is in the persons. The topographical details may have been incroduced in 
the first place as embellishments, drawn by Seesichorus and his followers from country 
with which they were familiar. On^ later were they torn from their settings by zealous 
local historians. It is otherwise with chose stories which have a particular loc^ setting 
which in mai^ is their chief point. Local pride is indeed the only ground for a 
particularly outrageous story. The Laconian origin of the Samnites was recognised as a 
Tarcntine fiction,^ and od«r heroic origins were too much to be believed even by 
Roman antiquarians.^ Some identifications were due to accidents of names, for 
instance, the Trojan origin of the Vened,^ the derivation of the Marsi from Marsyas.'** 

This is true in otha less obvious cases. Diomedes is no doubt rightly regarded as a 
native hero whose name has been assimilated.^*^ So is Kalchas. The Kaldias whose 
grave was visible at Siris is disdi^shed by the scholiast on Lykophron from the seer, 
buried at Klaros near Kolophon after his unfortunate contest with Mopsos over the 
figs, and said to be a local ruler killed by Hecakles while driving Geryon's oxen.^® 
Further north there was a Daunian hero Kalchas or Kalchos,^* ana the version which 
makes the Kalchas honoured at Siris a native hero is certainly the right one. Athena 
llxas was also worshipped both at Siris and in Datmia (Elpiai, Luceria) as well as else> 
where in Icaly.^^ Giannelli regards her as a Lokrian goddess, associated with Aias and 
the yearly despatch of two Lokrian virgins to Ttoy as recompense for the rape of 
Kassandra-*^ But there is no ocher trace of Lokrians at Siris or Elpiai,^** which are of 
East Greek origin; Rhodians are associated with the foundation of both. The origin of 
the title, whe^er East Greek or. like Kalchas, native Italian, is doubtful, but it is 
extremely likely that the tide gaye rise to the story which brought Trojans to Siris. The 
Adienian origin of SWUedon is likewise to be taken as a misinterprecacion of the dele 
of Achena Skylleda.^® It was probably supported on political ^unds when the 
Athenians frit the need, at some dmc during the fifth century when they were so 
interested in the West, of establishing thdr leader in South Italy beside ocher national 
heroes. Menestheus Is at the best of times a suspicious hero. The localisation of the 
burning of the Achaian ships by Trojan women on the Ncaithos is probably a piece of 
folk-etymology without arrure peffsA,'** 

Three stories do not yield to this treatment; Epdos, Philokteccs, and the Pylians 
of Metapontion, They may, however, be due to a similar ambiguity on a much larger 
scale. a !1 lie within the area of Achaian colonisation; Metapondon alone, it is true, is 
an Achaian colony, but the 'cidcs of PhUoktetes’ came within the tenicory of Krocon, 
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Lagaru into that of Sharis. In the earixesc version of the heroic origin of Metaponcioo, 
in Bakkhylides, ii is ascribed noc to Pylians but to Achaians generally. The fact that the 
Homeric Greeks and the people of the north coast of the Peloponncse were called by the 
same name made confusion, whether genuine or deliberate, easy. There were many 
variant accounts of the colonisation ofMetapontion, in which probably many peoples 
took part; this would make it easier to add another strain. There is no record of the 
origin of the people who settled Lagaria in historic rimes. Utile is known of the dz- 
comstanccs in whjch Kriinissa and the nei^bouring towns were settled. The absence of 
a d^ite tradition about the colonisation of these places gave better currency to stories 
which placed their origin in the mists of annuity. It is pbusible to suggest that the 
stories of Epeios and PhiJokcetes cast back into the heroic age accounts which really 
belong to the Greek colonisation, which in these small places Was not so definitive as at 
Taras, Sybaris, Kroton and Loktoi. These might belong to the eighth century or the 
seventlv—that is, they might be 'pre^olonisation' contacts, or chey might be the arrival 
of unimportant bodies of men in the full period of the colonisation of South Italy. A 
parallel is the Temple of the Argive Hera at the mouth of the Sclc, said to have been 
founded by Jason,This temple has now been excavated, and the earliest objects, all 
of which arc Greek, are dated r. 700 This may be earlier than the Sybarite 

colony of Poseidoma, If so, when the Sybarites arrived, finding a Greek temple io the 
neighbourhood, they might well ascribe to it a hi^ antiquity.^ Until the cities of the 
east coast of Italy have been further excavated, it would te rash to dogmatise about cheii 
origin. In the absence of archaeological support, it is unwarranted to take any of the 
Noscoi-lcgcnds at their face-value. But so it was once to accept the Sicilian Minos- 
scow; and in time it may be shown chat their growth depended as little on homonyms 
as the Minos-story does on the name of Minoa. They are certainly not all late inventions; 
that of Mecapontion is preserved in a fifidi-century source, those of Siris, Lagaria and 
Krimissa are likely to belong to the period of the independence of those cities, the 
sixth century. But on examination of the legends themselves we arc noc justified in 
concluding chat the historical facts enshrined m them relate ro a period more than two 
hundred years before that.^® 

The conclusion is in part a negative one, that without archaeological evidence we are 
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not justified in assuming visits of Greeks to Italy in any prehistoric period on literary 
evidence alone. Ic is significant that those pre-Hellenic emonisations which are supported 
by archaeological evidence arc chose ascribed ^ cradidon coMinoan Cretans, on the 
south coast of Sicily and in lapygia. These atories may be acccpced as having some basis 
in feet. The larger group of stories in which a hero, Greek or Trojan, on chc return from 
Troy settles in the West is less easy co interpret. In no single case can we be confident 
chat we have a tradition handed down from heroic times- Some of the legends have 
certainly grown up at a con^jarativefy lace period, and most have been over-sedulously 
fosccr^i. It might plausibly be supposed liac in the unsettled period from the thir¬ 
teenth cenemy onward adventurers from the Aegean sailed westvrard, as they did east¬ 
ward to Cyprus and the neighbouring coasts of Asia. The absence of both literary and 
archaeological evidence shows that Sicily was beyond their range. The Gulf of Taranto 
was certainly accessible. It is therefore possible, to say the least, that the Greeks were 
in contact with ocher parts of the east coast of Italy- But proof must wait for diging- 

T. J. Dunbabin. 

Thii piper was wriccea in 1939. In ihe w» yens there has been much work published which 
bean cn in euin ptobUms, with which I have tried to deal in the nxc and footimes; but much will 
have escap e d me, oc is not yet aTailable in England. 

There is new a fril-leugth scudy of che same subjeec in J. Bfwd’s book Xa C>ionlrarien grie^ it 
\‘h(dk rnffUimtU tt it U (Paris, Boccard, 1941). 1 should say a few words about due book; aod as I 
shall ixte?itabjy cDncenmte on those poiob at whxch we difiler, I wish co express taj appreciadon of his 
work ftjt its clear and complete exposirion, ics sensible discussiou of ocher scholars views, axtd the im¬ 
portance of che first, hisroncal, past. 

B^azd discusses at length w heroic origins ascribed, not only to dries 10 Sidly and South Italy, buc 
also in Cotcral and Northern Italy and further afield. His conclusions are briefiy summed up 00 pp. 455 S. 
of his book, aod may be afiH funher summarised here: 

(1) The Tnaifi nartative of che Oiyts^ gives an accounc, in many respects very detailed, of Greek voyages 
in che West before che dgh^ century; the legends of che ceRim of the Atgonauu and of Herakles 
in Spain also go back to this period. Other legends. ofMinoe and die Noscei. are indissolubly 
attached co ch^ three. 

(i) The legendary origins cannot be explained as refieecions into the past of the acrual origin in che 
eighth and sevenih centuries of the Creek colonies, for chde dUcribuuOQ is different and they 
r^ce the colonies to pares of che Greek world very diffrrenc from chose in which they had cheir 
origins. 

(3) The legends are noc linuced to the colonial axes, buc cover also Norcl>WeSKm Sidly, Apulia, che 
Venero, Larium and Etruria, as well as Sardinia and Spain. The chief Creek colonies, such as 
Syracuse and Sybaris, are poor in legend, whereas small places like Lagatia, Krinussa and Pecelia 
are centres of l^end. 

(4) These latter centres are nadve places hellenised by contact with che Creek colonies, and the 
legends acrach to their saaccuaries. Similarly the legends of Kroton and Poseidonia attach co 
sanccuaries lying outside che towns, niiieh appear to nave succeeded native sanctuaries. 

($) The desceodancs of die Trojans, Phokians, Cretans, etc., to whom rhe legendary origins ate asoibed, 
are the native populations with whom the Creek colonists came into contact. 

A further conclusion, presented with the resetve (hat speeulations of che kind denand, is that the 
native populations found by che Greeks in Souchesn Italy, and known by many name—Oinottians, 
Chooes. lapygcans, Elymiaiu and many others—had an overseas wigin in che ^kans or Aegean. These are 
chose peoples to whom the Creeks accached heroic or legendary origins, roughly those (though Bfrard does 
noc draw this equation) co whom che 'Apennine' culture of Eastern and Seumem Italy may be related. The 
legends of Mioosn. Trojan. Achaian origin are thereby related ro movetnencs inra Italy of Aegean (sped- 
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My. p^ies in the periods of d.e wanderings in Ae second half of Ae second 

”‘*°°° ■'* of -«= « AU p^ri^ 

Wrstd 5 tei^ncy is to sc«^ aJI the Ugcnds » having » possfbk hasu in fact, tbouA he is not without 
si|s of sccpcasm. He is surely nghe la o|^ing that idM of historians who see in all the Iqw^ a 
reflection ia» the heroic past of histone events, wheAer at the time of Ae colonisaooo « later T^num- 
ber of origins oA^ise ^uooorted at variance with the historic traditions whiA GiaaneUi, fi»* 
eaimple, iq his Ck 1« e M M^aCnaa. postulates is enough to prere that this method cannot^ 
applied This IS not to say that n is wrong m every case, and Aac many of Ae legends may 

Mc have had their wigiq m historic events or situations. Nor is th« a sound line of Irgumeac whiA savs 
that a legeod ^ m a late source only is Aerefote unwocAy of trust. A Ute soi«e has many molt 
op^rtuiuties of being taken m by some patriotic inveatiou or some ingenious reconstruction by a Greek 
or local histonan; but ac early soufce also la capable of invention or embellishmeoc. In one mnh, wiA 
whiA I ^ve not dealt abw. one can see ic id the pcoceas of conscruciion; Ae advemuros of Herakles in 
Spun, whwh were nartated by Siesichorus and are to be related » the exploicarioo of Spain whiA was 
going on in his m day; the localisation m Spain was not acceptable to Hccaiaeus. The fact that che 
T^y places £r)A«a, cJ« herw of Geiyon, beyond Ocean (vr. aSy ff.) does not imply Aae Hesiod 
placed It m Spain: far less that he referred to Spain wiAout knowing of it' p. 4/5) and Aat the 

story has its origin m pre-GreA contacts wiA the Far Wesc. r 

The lack ^ a cwchstone by which to disiinguiA genuine traditions from Ae Aventkas of poets, 
htttenans and pamphleteers should make one chary of using any of them unless they are suoporii by 
oAcr evidence, whiA id the nature of Ae case cannot be oAer than arAieologicd Bfrard w«kens hu 
ease by including suA tales as tbe ZakynAine origin of Saguotum and che Eleian origin of Pisa in Italy 
wIuA appear to twe on notWng oAer Aan homonyms; and by eoo dose adherence to his distineuishwl 


aeces Ae Heraion, not wiA the frmoiis Heraion of Argos, but wiA the Thessalian Argos* tecalfs Ae 
Thessalian origin of the Aminaioi (Atiscode ap. Serrius ad Cswj. H. 97) and emendsMaciobius $at. iii, 
20, 7 to locate Ae Anuaaioi near Salernum; and quotes in support Dloa. Hal. i, 17, x, who says Aat 
Pelasgians from Thessaly, Argive by race, were responsible for founding the cult of Hera Argcia at Falerii. 
Jason was a Thessalian, and be also was brou^ to Italy by the Amin^. This is a good specimen of the 
iogenuiiy of Bf card's reasonmg; ic haogs cogeAc^ but is it not simpler to believe Aac Hera Argeia was Ae 
Hera of Argos > and that her worship was brought to Poseidooia by Pel^onnesians, whether the Troizenian 
seitlen of Sybacis or oAers, at the period to whiA Ae oldest remains of the sancruacy belong (U., the 
rime of Ae Sybarite colonisation of Poseidenia, or earlier, but still within the period of Ae histmcal Greek 
coleoisadon of ItsJy) raAer than by Pelasgian Aminaioi in remou antiqui» > The sancruacy, as excavated 
by Zanoeti-Biaaco and Dr. Zancani^Moatuoto, is Greek, and its votive offnmgs begin at an ascertainable 
point in rhe arAaic pmod. It is therefore naruraJ to suppose that its founders were Greeks. raAer than 
postulate a pre-Helienic cult of which the excavarion has revealed no rraee. If, as is scIU possible, the sice 
produces someAing older Aan the dghA century, then Ae legendacy fbundaeoo by Jason will need to be 
reconsidered as a possible prehistoric link between Greece and Ical^. Uaril then, Aere is 00 evidence Aat 
che localisation of Ae Ar^Iegeud in che TyrrheniaA » very ancieor. PotM. B^ard, it is proved by che 
references in the O^yuey to Ae Arn; but for those who do not accept Victor fidcard’s local^tiens of the 
topography of Ae Odyuey, Ae authors from Timelos onward who bnng the Argonauts ineo these western 
waters will carry little weight. 

Furthcemore. che long discussions of pcehiscoric eAnoIogy advance Ae argument little, Tlie andeat 
views about the origin 9 ad relationship of peoples are not indeed valueless; for instance, Ae Illyrian 
aAnicies of Ae hpygians(refereDces, Bftard,^ 4j2)are borne out by place-names; and the extension of 
Sikals CO the mainland of Italy as weU as Sicily ^ the results of exeavarioD. But Aey are very di£culc co 
incerptec, and when Aey reach as £k back as PeJasgiaos, ic is an almost hopeless cask to disentangle Aem. 
It is not muA easier to draw ethnological conclusions from Ae arAaeological evidence, for community of 
culture even if undisputed is not ptow of communicy of descent. But at least the ardueological evince 
assures us of one of Ae four critieria of oarioohood, acimrding to Herodotus (viii, 144). We may not always 
indeed be sure of common culture, as maay eleneats in the culture of a people are not cepreseoted m their 
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msitcrial Rauios. Bui wt awt u the oit of pcdustork Icaliaa p«cple$ kcew anydung of 
laagtage and iftligion; and what the GReks ihought at a much lacer dace aLiut des<»c is a poor substitute. 

TI^ doubtful poiflu ia OKtbod and preseoucion should ooc obseuR che essential soundness of 
Bfmd's main tiume; cbac some of the legendary origins map cootain a rmi&isoence of colonisation or mde 
fcom Greece before the foundation of che coiontes. 1 Have above suggested, rather titan demonstrated, 
this for a few of the legends. Another which is now generally though noc uoivcfsalJy agreed is that the 
Euuscara to Italy by sea from Aoatoiu. The reasons for accepting this are mainly archaeological, 
though the aae is greacly strengthened because the Etruscans, unlike most of the ochtf peoples of Italy, 
were literate. Those legends wmeh I have tuggesced have a basia in fact are those which can be checked 
arrhaeologically: though the archaeological evidence of Mycenaean contact with Sicily and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Taanio does not entirely agree with che literary rradidon, according to which these areas were 
colonised by Cretans. Be this as ft may, this is che only method which offers any hope of cerr^Mracing 
the legends, and while le is possible that many mwe of them may preserve a genuine tradition of early 
intercourse, proof must still wait fee diggiog. 
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rhc ?? fomb-groups from Selinus in a recent volume of 

the of the British SsM at Komt * deserves attention for several reasons It is the first 

“'w'W ^ of any of these graves, excavated over fifty years ago have 

Museum to isolS Ld stu^ mdividuii 
^ ** tf'ey h^re been thiou^ since they 

^ rat of the ^ound. Anv piblication of grave-grou^ has a value abo^ that of the 
ori^nal va^ and many these vases, particuiarlv the buccheto. belong to classes 

tude for her careful and wcIl-iHustraccd publication. ^ 

She goes on to draw conclusions which, if weU established, would be of ereat 
^t« J ^ l^ftctotfly explained the existence of two well-suppo^ 

^tes for the foundatiwi rf Selinus, whtch is an important point of history 3 ^tal 
for^»luce ^^eol^cal chronology. So her arguments and the dating^ vases and 
paves on which she l^es ^ deserve a rigorous examinacion. From su A an examina- 

XmLlvEtt s^^altr' " 

I have the beneSe of Dr. R. J. Hopper’s study of the Corinthian pottery from 
Pttachora, wh^ supplements NtemoHnthia in dealing with the lessee poducts of this 
mdusciy,'Dr Hopper has also very kindly allowed me to quote his observations on the 
vases under discussion, deed hereafter as R.J.H. Other abbreviations used are: 


W. * P^e, Narocorinthia. 

A. J.A.ss Amtfkan Journal of Anhtuokgy. 

B. S.A. s* Annual of the British School at Athens. 

E.C. * Early Corinthian (625-*6oo B.C.). 

M.C. s Middle Corinthian (600-575 

L.C. s* Lace Corinthian (575-550 B.C.). 

L.C. n ** Late Corinthian n (after 550 B.c.). 

55 - 1 - 4 - For the bucchero kancharoi from lalysos see P. Jacobsthal, Cottingisehe geUhrre 
Anteigtf 1955, 4. Those at Corinth (in an E.C. context) are published in 

1957, z^z, fig. 58.2 There are many fragments of similar vases, as well 
as of Falucan kantharoi with point-marks, from Perachora. 

The Veil graves on which Mrs. Atkinson relies for dadng contain no 
Transiciorwl or any other Corinthian potte^. The vases in Wbf. Scav. 1935, 
yjo, fig. 21 are certainly not all seventh century in date. Greek cups of 
diftttcnt shapes and periods are imitated in fig. 21, c, / and m; / being of the 
first quarter of the sixth century. TheMcgara graves, not all of which con¬ 
tained several burials, deserve more attention than she gives them. My im¬ 
pression is chat these kancharoi had a long life, most of which falls in the 

* *? 3 *» **5-3®- • And npw In CaruuA VlJy 1 , 71, ng*. md pU yj. 
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sixth cciicuiy. But most of the evidence is from the dcbaceable graves of 
Megara and Selinus. 

55. 5. 'The shape is definitely late; the knob is cettainly earlier' (RJ-H.), but this 
does not therefore dace the vase* to which the lid may not have originally 
belonged. The warriors arc the featureless creatures of Late Corindiian 
(NC, $20, fig- 160); all the E.C examples are much more carefully executed. 
The zigzag band, aJdiough it occurs earlier (e.£. in NC. pi. 24, i, <^ted by 
Atkinson) is rare before L.C. H, particularly in this more compressed form. 
Dot-rosecres recur in the lace Middle and Late period (NC. 157), of which last 
the debased blob-rosctccs are ^ical. The Prowcotinthiac doc-roseitc, which 
survives into Early Corinthian, is differenc from this type with large central 
dot. 

This vase might be lace in the M.C. period, but is probably L.C. The 
Rhicsona graves provide the best evidence tor dating these warrior aiyballoi. 
Megara grave 80, quoted by Mis. Atkinson, contained a black>figure lel^'chos, 
for the shoulder decoration of which see Haspcls, AJtic BUek-FigHtt 
67. Therefore, whatever the nature of the eight ‘sigrphoi of Protocorinthian 
style' which it contained (I have no notes on cheny, the grave cannot be 
quoted as a sevench-ceatury one. 

55. 6. Bad version of the ‘white style'; cf. NC. 331, no. 1490 (L-C. II). 

The comparison with Mm. Ant. i, 851 and 869 is not close; there is a 
world of diffwnce between the carefully outlined tongues of the examples 
from Megara axui the blobs on this; between the checks on the shoulder of 
Mbff. Ant. i, 869 and the hasty alternate dotting of 55 * 

55. 9. Cf. NC. 306, ^g. 141; this dumpy vase is later than the M.C. examples there 
quoted. The decoration is a debased version of the ‘white s^le', which is 
common in L.C. II, dtough it may begin earlier. Hopper says of the vase 
‘probably not Corinthian, our some Italian or Sicilian Mote; note the oran^- 
Wwn paint. Another in grave 41, but with bands and horizontal wavy lijus 
on shoulder'. 

55. 12. The shape is certainly not earlier chan the sixth century. The ‘cream slip’ 
mentioned in this and ocher descripdons is an accident of ^ing, or of the 
effect of the earth in which the vase has lain. Though Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian vases often have the appearance of a slip, riiis is due co hi^ firing 
and polishing of the surface. 

55. 13. The great majority of these small kotylai are L.C., and they continue into the 
fifth century, 

55, 14, ‘Some of these running-dog ko^lai are certainly M.C., and I chink this one 
is. Note the bands, instead of rays, below the meze’. (R.J.H.). 

55. 16. L.C,; the decocacion is of the same as 5$. 6; the clumsy shape also sug* 
gests a workshop of the same chacaccet. 

The M,C- amphoriskos in lalysos LXIt (Clara iv, 105, £g. 99) 

proves only that a sixth-century vase has somehow found its way into a 
seventlvcencury deposit, not that the amphoriskos is a seventh^century 
shape. 
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55. 18- Look ac NC. pi. 21, 8 and theM.C. examples on pi. 51-4; can any one sap 
that this is more like the former ? The proportions of the comasc are those 
common in M.C., though the drawing is very bad; the subsidiary ornamenc is 
alsoM-C- This is certainly earlier thwi 55. 16, but by no means the earliest 
of Corinthian amphoriskoi, to judge from its shape. 

55, 20. These miniatures belong mainly to the sixth century, and are commonest 
after the middle- Hopper compares Clara SiMos iv, 76, %, 5J; 82, fig- 60; 
173, %. 274, all associated with Attic black-figure rases, and probab^ not 
Co^thian. 

55. 22. See Urc, Aryhalloi ani Figurines from Fhitsona 44; a simple and probably late 
quatrefoil. For the shape cf. id. pi. 10, grave 199. 

55. 23. For B.C. examples of die shape at Corinth sec AJ.A. I937» 227, figs. 30-32. 

The Etruscan parallels have little relevance as this vase U in a di^rent day 
and may well be local. 

55. 24. This kneeling satyr cannot be thought to belong to the seventh century. 

27. I. ‘The decoration consists of s^infronted Imr, if one looks doscly, the hmd Ic^, 
body, and pan of shoulder-complex can be made out- Prooably E-C., and 
the earliest vase in her collection'. (R.J.H.). 

27. 2-4. Not early- See above on 55. 13, 

27. 5. Comparison of the shape of the foot with that of Attic comast cups shows 
that It is contemporary with the later of these, i.e. e. 580-70. 

27. 6—7. These grey alabastra, common in Sicily, may well be Rhodian, as Mrs. 
Atkinson suggests. 

Other grey bucchero vases found in Sicily indude: krateriskos, oinochoe, 
plate and alab^cia in the sanctuary of Bitalenu near Gela (Mon. Ant. mi, figs. 
464-^); cups and dishes in the grave ex-Spagna 1 at Syracuse (Not. Seav. 1925, 

179-80, figs. 2-3; the date of the grave is given by P^e, NC. 57. as ‘about the 
cum of the seventh and sixth centuries', though Mrs. Atkinson proposes an 
appreciably earlier dace); Iq^athos in Syracuse 309, patera in S^acuse 459, 
both early sixth century graves; phiale in Megara 240; ai^balloi in Gela, 
Borgo 9 and Megara 640, both early sixth century graves, and in Selinus graves 
ji and 31. 

The following are some Sicilian graves in which gr^ alabasrra are found 
together with dateable Corinthian vases: 

S^.u« 45o. 

Megara 612. J 

Syracuse ^0 Early Corinthian. 

Megara 20, 106J ■' 

Syracuse 49 5 

Megara 4, 104,216. 428, 503, 455, 

660 (omitting graves which ^j^hMiddie Corinthian. 

have two or more bunals with 

Early>Middle Corinthian) 

Gela 91, 118, 462 
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Syracuse 24, 446, 551, 651, 667, «- 

Sp4gna95 

Megart 129, 163, 210, 336, B19, with Late Corinthian. 

823, 88$, 980 

G«la, 49, 60, 67, 295. 141, 196 

second half of 

It will be seen chit most of the graves with alabastra are of the first half 
of the sixth century, and chat grey bucchero vases of ocher shapes are found 
with Middle Corinthian pocte^, or in imprecise associations. This disposes of 
the statement that chw are of ualusivtiy Transitional-Early Corinthian date. 
T^t is the period of the earliest examples only, and the fabric has a life of at 
least a century. 

Megara 21, which Mrs. Atkinson rewds as the earliest grave to contain 
one of these vases, was not a single burid, as Payne points out(NC. 12, n. 2); 
the Pcotocorinthiaa vases belong co one deposit, the Corinthian co another. 


Syracuse 74 

M^a 168, 215, 712, 870 
Gela 262 


with vases of the 
the sixth century. 


Most of the vas« in ^vc 55 appear to be Late Corinthian. The earlier parallels 
cpioted by Mrs. Atkinson are for the most part inexact. Many of the vas^ are of simple 
cyp« which continue for a long time. It would be odd if all of a group of vases of types 
\^ich become common only in the Lace Corinthian period shoi^ happen to be Early 
Corinthian examples. Their careless .decoration and clumsy shape suggest a lace date in 
the decline of Corinthian vase-painting, rather chan early bur incompecenc potters and 
painters. And some of them have a definite Late Corinthian scamp about them; I 
should nor hesitate to asaibe 55 - 5 - 9. J 5. 16 to that period. The plastic vase 
$5. 24 also is DOC Br from the mid^ of die century. There are earlier vases: 55. 14 
and 28 are certainly Middle Corinchian; others be, But the date of a grave is that 
of the latest object in it, and in this case the majority of the Corinchian vases are lace, 
I have pointed out L.C. II parallels for some of the vases, but these features begin in the 
prec^ng period. The date of the grave, however, and of most of the vases in ic, can 
hardly be much earlier than 550 and may even be a little later. 

There are fewer daceable vases in grave 27, but ic is not earlier than 580-70 (see 
on 27. 5), and the miniature koiylai might be expected co be later- However, this grave 
seems appreaably earlier chan 55, The relative age of the two graves is approximaaly 
correctly estimatM by Mrs- Atkinson on p. 130: ‘Tomb 27 must be regardea as coDtem> 
porary with the earlier rather than with the later group of objeccs from Tomb 55,* 

On the general question of the archaeological usefulness of the Selinus graves: some 
of them have certainly been used more chan once, and in succeeding generations. This 
was a regular practice ac Megara Hyblaia, and some of the graves in both places con¬ 
tinued in use for longperiodi up to a century. Ac Selinus, grave 42 coDuins two E.C. 
oinochoai, and two T.i. iekythoi: grave 25, a M-C. alabasrron and a hj> cup: grave 52, 
M.C., L.C. a^ b.f. pottery (the notes are due co Hopper). Another ^cot is the long 
periCNd of neglect which the vases suffered, before their present display was ananged: 
in chc absence of full excavators' journals or marks on the vases themselves, it is im- 
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possible CO be sure that in CTety case die groups have been preserved unconcaminatcd. 
The possibilities of confusion are increased by Ae face chat graves dug in different years 
have the same number, distinguished by the addition of the year; thus there is another 
grave 55 (1889). However, it is evident from Mrs. Atkinson's study that individual 
grave-groups when isolated present a homogeneous picture, and it is much to be hoped 
chat others will be published. 

Few of the Selinus graves belong to the seventh cencuty. The earliest vases from 
grave 42 do (see Hopper quoted above); so does NC ^97, no. 712, from grave 57; and 
27. 1 above. To put it another way; there is a mass ca Early Corinthian pottery from 
theMalophoros site, the earliest vases of which are all at the same stage of development; 
it begins not in driblets but with a rush. This sanctuary was probably consecrated at the 
rime of the foundation, and began at once to receive dedications. The intensive building 
accLvicy which must be compressed into the first half'Cencury of the colony’s existence 
(sec Gabcici, Mon, Ant. xxxii, 22 ff.) confirms this- We may therefore be reasonably 
certain that the earliest offerings made in theMalophoros sanctuary have been found, 
and chat they were made soon after the foundation of Selinus (see also Atkinson, pp. 
1 ^ 3-4). This is not true of die graves, in which there arc few unmistakably Early 
Corinthian vases. As Mrs. Atkinson r^dy points out, there must have been graves 
belonging to the earliest years of the colony, as the colonists will have died in battle or 
from ocher causes year by year; but the earliest graves have apparendy not been found. 

The archaeological evidence for the dace of the foundation of Selinus still stands 
where it did when Payne wrote Neerworintiia. The suggesdon chat the variant date 
e. 650 given in Diodoros and Eusebius represents the first tentative occupaaon of the site 
is not Dorne out by the remains. The earliest objects found there are almost all of the 
same period, and the pieces earlier than the beginning of the Corinthian style are few 
indeed. Nor is there evidence of earlier Greek trade with the natives of the discricc.® 
The archaeological evidence suggests chat the occupation of Selinus by the Megaruns 
was not preceoed by any period of Greek settlement or unofficial colonisation, such as 
there was at Akragas. Su^ an argument can never be final, but is die more cogent at 
Selinus because of the compieccncss of the excavation and the mass of material referable 
to an early period of its existence. 

Archaeolo^ cannot provide more than an indirect argument in favour of Thu^- 
dides' dace against Diodoros'. The foundation of Selinus would be an archaeological 
landmark, even if its absolute dace were undetermined, because it stands so close to the 
introduedon of the Corinthian figure style, and because of the striking absence of Proco- 
cocinthian vases where there are so many Corinthian. This makes it uic mote impomnt 
to determine its dace, if possible, on purely historical gcoui^ But, of the two variants 
in the field, 6 50 is ruled out by the difficulty of supposing that the Protocorinthian 
Style had already been abandoned by that dace. This variant has to be explained, 1 chink, 
OR literary rather chan historical or archaeological grounds. I attempt this in my forth¬ 
coming TU iVaierrt Gruis. 

T; J. DUNBABIN 

• Cf. Bkkeway, B.S.A. KOdH, 184, n.« : ‘I koow of i» p»-colonl»«ion evldeoce from 
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Person At n&mes of axiimAls, mosdy of dogs and horses, are, as emyone is aware, 
recorded in the literature and archae^ogical monuments of archaic, classical, and 
hellenisdc Greece. A few examples must sufEce here, way of preface to our present 
study. The most ^mtiiar of Homeric named beasts is, of course, Odysseus' ^ithful 
hound Afg 3 s ('Swifcfbot': Od. 17, 292). Hector’s steeds (ih 8, 185) were X^thcs, 
Foiarws, Aithm, and Lmyes—Tawny, Swifcfoot, Flash, and Ficej Achilles drove 
Xanrbcs and Btfhof—Tawny' and ‘Dapple/ offspring of the marc FoJar^ (It. 19, 400); 
and Menelaus yoked A^mezzmon's mare Aitht (Bay) and his own horse PMorgos (IL 23. 
295). Names of huncing*dogs are quoted in Xenophon’s Cyn^ieus (7, 5). In 

hellenisdc times the best-known animal-name is that of Alexander's ^votirite dwger 
Souiuphalas (‘Oxhcad') (Strabo 15, z, 29; etc.). Theocritus records the names of two 
heifers, Lepargos ('Whieecoat() and Kymaitha (Plumpling ?) (4, 45-46), and of a bull, 
^huthon ('Brightcoat') (25, 139): the author of Idyll 8 cells us of Lmpoter^ (Firetail), 
a sheep-dog (65); while among metrical epitaphs on dogs dadng from this age we have 
that of Pijiej^/it^CChasseurj of Pergamon, accompanied by a portrait of the deceased 
and dating, probably, from the third century s.cA We know, coo, the names of 
elephants owned by hellenisdc kingS“ 5 yrM, Aiax, and PafrtWo#, belonging to Antiochus 
(Pliny. NH 8,11 and 12), and Nihm (Victor), belonging to Pyrrhus (Plutarch, Pyrr. 5 3), 
There arc also the well-known anir^s of Greek mj^ology, such as the hounds of 
Actaeon, listed by Ovid(Mrt«m. 3. 206-233), Kyginus (Aj&wS»wn liher 181), and Pollux 
(Onmastum 5, 47); there arc the hounds ci* the Calydonian boar-hunt, portrayed and 
named on a black-figure Acdc lylix, signed by Arcfiicles and Giaucyrcs, at Munich;^ 
PcoM. of course; the four horses of the sun-god's chariot, fyroeis, £ms, Aithon, arid 
PftbpOT* (Fiery, Dawn, Flash, and Blaze); l^mpos and Phuton (Fire and Brighc- 
coat), the horses of Eos (Od. 23, 246); Arion, the steed which Poseidon begot by 
Demcter when she was disguised as a mare; and PWegeos, Harp<^, Xanthos, and Kyllans 
(FJajw, Snatcher, Tawi^, and Swift?, or Bowlegs?), the horses of Castor arid Pollux 
(Sfcsichorus, Fra^. 1; Virgil, Georg. 3, 89-90). 

But it d not undl the Roman period chat records of the names of actual historical 
beasts, of living personalides, so to speak, become really pleaiiful. Here there seems to 
be room for a new assemblage and study of die literary and archaeological material, in 
spice of the work already done by previous students in the field. Keller, in Dir antikt 
Tierwelt I (1909), gives lengthy fiscs of the names of dogs (^. 135-136) and horses 
(pp. 257-259); but these are mostly devoid of references and indication of period, and 
make no distinction between historical and mychol<^cal beasts. Backer, in his Dr canum 
nominibiu Crueis (1884), and Jcschonnck, in his Dr nominihus ftuu Grtuei pecudihus 
dotwrieis indiderunt (1885), are interested only in Greek names. Friedlandcr s De 
tjominibus e^uonm einensiim (1875), gives a brief, and long sirice out-of-date, list of the 

jjj Kilbd, fygnmfffota Cf«tai ex kjuJiiut couWat, no. ^ * Hoppin, WaneS^ of Greei SiaJt-F!gi/rt fW, So, 
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ium« of Roman race-horses. Mencz, in his DU kiassiuhen Hnniinarntn (Philology 88, 
^ 9 ^ 5 ' PP* 104-129, 181-202, 415-442), confines himself 10 the canine world; and his 
alphabetical list, mainly of Greek names, inclitdes mythological, as well as historical, 
dogs. The present study is centred round the names, both Greek and Latin, of real 
beasts, of any kind, in any part of the Roman Empire, in the imperial age. It is, in the 
main, confined to those named animals the evidence for the historical existence of which 
in that period can be verified from references in literature, inscriptions, and works of art- 
It makes no claim to be a complete survey, but is based on such sources as have come the 
writer's way during the course of her researches so hr. There must certainly be many 
more names which have as yet escaped her notice- Meanwhile the subject of animal 
nomendarure in the Roman Empire, trivial though it sounds, throws some sidelights on 
human mentality and social history in imperial times. 

Our knowWge of the names of animals under the Roman Empire is, as we have 
seen, derived from three main sources—literature, inscriptions, and works of arc. The 
literary references ate scattered about in the works of a wide variety of imperial-age 
Greek and Latin authors, both poets and prose-writers. In the epigraphical field the most 
fruitful source is the inscriptions, mostly found in Rome, giving lists, long or shorr, of 
rhe names of steeds victorious in chariot-races in the dccus (CIL VI. ii, 8628, 10047, 
10048, 10050, 10052, 10053, 10056, 10069, looSo). Fruitful, loo, ate the tehtllu 
Jejixiontem, or inscribed spells, collected and published by AudoUenc in 1904. Among 
rhese are a number of insaiptions, ten in Greek and twenty-two in Latin, found in Rome, 
Carthage, and Hadrumccum (the modern Sousse) in Tunisia, in which adherents of one 
or ocher of the great circus-factions—Greens, Blues, Reds, and Whites—invoke some 
demon or malignant deity to bring to disaster in the coming races the charioteers and 
horses, all of whom are named, of the rival factions. Nowhere is the bi-lmgual character 
of rhe Empire more vividly illustrated chan in these lists. If Latin names, on the whole, 
predominated, many Greek names were also favoured. Often Latin names were trans¬ 
literated into Greek, as well as Greek names into Latin, according as co whether Greek 
or Latin was the writers’ and their employers’ native tongue. A more recent discovery 
is a lead tahtUa defiximU found at Beirut in 1929, whid) gives a list of thirty-five 
horses with thirty-two different names, twenty-five of them being known co the writer 
from this source only (Pi. I, i).® Here we have also a poctraic of chc human victim of 
the curse, the charioteer, or, perhaps, the owner of chc stud, standing unhappily on one 
leg. sheathed in a kind of scraighc-jackcc, 1 while cen nails have been driven into him, 
seven into his body and three into his head. On the right is the head of a serpent, or 
bird of prey, about co bite. Small objects such as terra-cotta lamps and metal bells have 
been found inscribed with the names of race-horses, some in Latin, others in Greek. 
Finally, there are the epitaphs, boch Latin and Greek, inscribed on the tombs of favourite 
do^ and horses, found in Rome, Italy, and the provinces. Some of these merely record 
the names of the departed, with or without a brief comment, such as Dromo et Hyltui 
(ambus venaticis bonis: others give a full-dtess appreciation in verse. Most interesting of all 
are the works of art. For in them we have, not only the animals' names, but also their 
likenesses. There are marble reliefs, ranging from what may be the humble tombstone 
of a Roman puppy to che magnificent lace fifth-cencury monument of the charioteer 
* Xf, 1930^ pi. 3. 
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Porphyries in Consciocinople, on which thtee reams of four horses are porcrayed and 
named. Named horses are also depkeed on painted glass vessels, bone knifo*handles, 
draughc-counrers, lead tesserae, lem-cocca lamps, concorniaces, and gems. Gems, coo, 
show dogs, a peifbrming bear, and, possibly, a performing boar, all labelled with their 
names. Unrtv^ed for accracciveness are the mosaics, mostly found in Norch Africa, 
some in Spain, and a few in Icaly, showing huncingHdogs in action and cace 4 iorses in 
action or at rest. One mosaic from North Africa shows a troupe of performing bears. A 
selection of these monuments will be described and dfscu&sed in the second pare of this 
paper- 

Names are kr>own for seventeen varieties of animals in the imperial age. There are, 
to the writer's knowledge, fbuc-hundred-and>eighcy or so diifetent names for race¬ 
horses, seventeen for hunting-dogs, eleven for shee^ogs, seventeen for pec dogs, two 
for watch-dogs, sixteen for bears, three for hunters, two &r chargers, four for mules, one 
for a lion, five for leopards, three, possibly four, for boars, three, possibly four, for bulls, 
one for a stag, one for a seal, one for a whale, and one for a dook^.^ Two names are 
shared by race-horses and bears, three by race-horses and hunring-dogs, one by a race¬ 
horse and a boar, possibly one by a bear and a bull, one by a race-horse, a huncing-dog, 
and a pec deg, three by race-horses and sheep-dogs, one a hunring^og and a watch¬ 
dog, and one by a sheep-dog and a watch-dog. The vast preponderance of race-horses’ 
names reflects, of course, that well-known passion for cliriot-racing in the circus for 
which the populations of the great imperii cities, and of Rome in particular, were 
fruned.* As pecs pure and simple, dogs were clearly favourites and were often given 
charming names; while even working dogs, such as sheep-dogs, hunring-dogs, and watch¬ 
dogs, sometimes had pet-names and their share of peering. Columella, in his JDr rs 
rusiiea (7, 11, 13), advises farmers not to give long names to their sheep-dogs, so as to 
ensure a quick response when the animals are called. Names of two syllables, he sip, 
are the best, such as Stylax, Luen, Sjwu^e, AUe, and £cm in Greek and hrox, Gler, Lupe, 
Ona, and T^ij in Larin. The Qrc^ Arrian, in his Dr ymanow gives three typical 
hunring-dog names in use in the second century A.D., also of two syllables—iCirra, 
Senna, and Herme. But these rules were not, as we shall see, always kept. 


Our first task is to attempt to analyse the various kinds of names which animals of 
the Roman Empire received.^ 

Twenty-seven names of race-horses denote colour or markings- Such are Aurrus, 
l£ww, Pprhus, CeffdiAu, Ihmus, Pnrpurfw (Roan), Pofyfi'des (Dapple), Si^rats and 
Aster (Scar), Pirvpvs (Gold-brooze), Cbfor/w (Raven), Glaucus (Grey), Jhwrw (Bay), 
Prvniev (Plum*), Murmus (Mousy), and Maeulcsus (Piebald). There were also hunting- 
dogs named and Ki'rria (Goldy and Tawi^). TwyAyriM (Purple) was the name 

of a vri»le, which, according to Procopius (Hist. 7, 29, 9), annoyed Cousuntinoplc 
for fifty years, eluding ail the means devised by the Emperor Justinian for its capture. 


* There Sc not uem ce be my records orihepersoittl 

of Roimft.iige domestk cats. 

* See, for issuace, Xikiu, l/cmu/f, St 

teOrw t6v aBOis ffuipAmt* Mtmin vl 

tif jv ireAn Tspex^ . . . nri rd tOv 


dvowara . . . neUtt ydp ^ In-treiQiirlaKal ikAXAv 

enw6dwe (Irai SoceOrm tnUqirrai. 

* Only a seleaieo of die names known (O ebe vriter in 
each eatery can be g^vao bere. 
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ac last, while pursuing dolphins one d^, it came in too close to land, got stuck in 
the mud, and was caught and killed by tfie local inhabitants ScTcnty-fivc names, 
mainly of horses and «£>gs. allude to p Weal characteristics of various kinds. Speed is 
sumested by CeUr. AmMtes or Aerip/s (^Treading-on-Air'), kapiius. AMans 
Aettur, Apiilinus (Eagle;, Cursor (RunnetY Drmus (Racer), and Volucer (Flyer), the 
last being the name of a famous race-horse of the Greens, much beloved by the 
Emperor Luaus Verus, who carried a gold statuette of it about with him, fed it on 
grapes and nuts, instead of barley, and presented it with brightly coloured horse-cloths 
and a tomb on the Vatican L Verus, 6, 5-4). General comeliness is referred 

CO by such names as Sf^dosus and Cttlhrurfur (Beauty), by Sugrammus (Shapely), Sxaetus 
(Perfea), and Ehgans; lightness and agility by Alleger Alaeer), Agilis, Penna (Feather), 
Passerinus (Sparrow), a famous horse mentioned twice by Martial (Epigr. 7, 7, 10 and 
12, 36, 12), and Ineitatus ('Bounce'). Iruitants was, of course, the name of the Emperor 
Caligula’s favourite race-horse. Suetonius (Cal. 55) infbnns us that on the day before 
the races the Emperor posted soldiers in the neighbourhood to preserve silence, so that 
the creature's rest might not be disturbed. He gave it a marble stable, an ivory mangec, 
purple horse-cloths, jewelled collars, and a of its own, cornplcce with slaves and 
furniture: he even considered it for the consulship. A horse Ineitatus is also mentioned 
by Martial (Epigr. u, i, 16), and the name is found inscribed on a terra-cotta lamp- 
Strength is denoted by Eutonus (Sinewy), Braeiatus (Brawny)—also the name of a bear, 
Valins, Pforvalens, Vit^is, Adamas (‘Cast-Iron’), (Might), and Efim (Force), the 
last two being names for sheep-dogs. Farus (Lighthouse) and fariw (Lighthouse-like), 
Phosphorus (Morning-Star), Pyripinus (Fiery-Breath), Pyroholus (‘Fiame-Thrower’), and 
Lanyas suggest fiery bre^ or fiery eyes, Aethcn (Flash), the name of Pallas' charger 
(.dew. 12, 89), may have been suggested by the horse of the sun-god's chariot, or by 
Hector’s horse; or it may have l«en a name for a horse in use in Virgil's own day. 
Manes and beards are alluded to in such names as Crinitus (‘Long-Lodes’), Cirratus 
(‘Curly-Locks’), (Bristly), Cottuuus (Hairy), and Borbatw. Size is referred to in 

(‘Sl^-Scraper'), Erwrn# or P/Imus (‘Monster'), Adauetus (Bullg»), and Kalaihine 
(‘Midget’), that is, small enough to travel in a lady's hand-bag this being the 

name of a tiny lap-dog (Antb. Pal. 9, ^0 ^). Appetite is denoted by Rapax and Panchates 
(‘Boa-Constriccot')- Rjiaebus (‘Bandy-Legs’), the name of Mezentlus’ charger (Aen. 1 0, 
861), rnay have been a contemporary name. (Barker) is an obvious name for a 

wacch-dog (Virgil, Eel. 8, 112) and for a hunring-dog (Ocelli ILS 4730; from Pannonia), 
Words for weapons are also used as names dcsaipcive of physique or bodily prowess. 
Race-horses arc named St^irta (Anow), (Poignar^, Siea (Dagger), Canads 

(Sword), Harpe (Falchion)-^ mare referred co by Siiius Iralicus (Puniea 16, 566), 
Spiculum (I^ancc), and BalUsta ('Cannon-Ball'). Dio Cassius (79, 7) tells us that the 
Emperor Caraedia kept pec lions, one of them named Adneees (Rapier or Scimitar), 
which he used co fondle in public. 

Psychological characcerisacs are described by such names, mostly of race-horses and 
dogs, as Perox ('Hotspur'), Paratus and £wfoi*u (Ready), VoUns (Willing, Audax, 
Multivolw (Eager), Astuius and Argutus (Cunning, Castus, Fidelis and Pistus ('Fido'), 
Hilarus and Hilarinus, Virilis, Pduians, Temerarlus ('Hothead'), Secums ('Fancy-Free'), 

This rel^ee u owed 10 Prof. P. N. Cre. 
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Animtof ('Life-and-SouI-of-the-Tcam’), Inbumum (BruM), Innox, Chnens, Poiificus, 
(Zeil), and Hcrm< (Impulic). A performing b«ar is named Simpiidus (Frank); 
while Cenvs is possibly the name of a running boar on a gem—‘sure and steady wins the 

Names of race-horses alluding to victory in the circus arc, naturtlly, the most 
popular of all. We know of eighty-nine of these, one of which, Kflirfflrt«(Tvy-Crowned’). 
also belongs to a hunting-dog successful in the field, while another, Glarlosus, is shared 
with a ‘scar' performing bear. Of course there is Victor, and several names compounded 
with nilu^Evtlynuus, Hi^pontVus, Polynicus, Cdlinicus, Btrmice, Olympicnict, ffieoUus. 
Nieonuiu, NUephorus, and Nicepolemus. Hedcratus, Laureatuc, l^rahts, Padiatuc 

(Rayed), Tor^iuius (Coliarc^, VitMus (Filleted), and Polystephanus (Wreathed) 
suggest the decking of the victors, Famoms, Inelytns, Polydoxus, EucUs. Glcricsus, Clams, 
PrauUms, NoiatMS, Eximius, Emirum, Excellcns, and Exsuperus denote their glory; Pdix, 
TiUcissimw. PoHstus, and 5 rfw«A« denote their good luck. Hippawfrw (Lord-of-Scceds), 
luhilator. Dmsor (‘Laugh-'em-down’), VinJex, Permssor, Dminaior, and DuUnr spell 
triumph over rivals: Supefhns spells the winner's pride; while Pertinax, the name of a 
horse of the Greens fivourcd by the Emperor Commodus (Dio 74, 4), seems to mean 
'Will-to-Viccory.' And there are many others of the same cMegory- Closely 
allied with these arc the dries of honour, denoting rank or birth, given as names to 
race-horses—CffSflffla, Basilius. P^edis, Pcffiator, lyrofinHS and Tyrannis. Petricius, Dignus, 
Ev^ts, and In^eriwu;. 

The most attractive names are the playful and endearing nouns and epithets. The 
examples quoted below are, unless otherwise stated, those of race-horses. The most 
obvious subscandval names are Aiwr, Cupidc, Voluptas, Amicus, Alumius (Nursling, 
MynU. Cemrnula, Mof^ta-^dso the name of a hunting-^ and of a pet«%, ZmaraMus 
(Emerald), Geles (Laughter), and Seintilk (Spark). Among the more obvious epithets 
arc Amatus (Beloved), Adamatus (Much-Beloved), Asnandus, Miranius, Adorandus, Dilccrus, 
Pretiosus, DMnus, OUstinus, Uranius, Iheia Q^ivine—a Roman pet dog’s name: 
Kaibel, op. cit. no. 626), Phils, a pec-dog's name, Blandus (Coax), Gemm4««, Delicatus 
and Eklicatianus (‘Dandy'), Fai<on (Sport), Venustus (LOTely), Tbelus and Pwrina 
('Girly'), luvtnis (‘Laddy’^, and Anthamtus ('Choisi'). Some adjecdval and subscandval 
names of this cla^ are playfully derogatory—iwcwfi«« (‘Sybacite'), Litcntlosus ('Rake'), 
Luentia (‘Rakishness’),. fasti iiomr (‘Choosey'), Veptlus (VagaU^), Perfu^HS (Run¬ 
away), Garrulus and Verhosus (‘Chaccecbox’), and Improhus (Rascal). Words denodng 
virtues are also found as pet-names. Dicaeosyru and £/p<> 0 u$dce and Hope) wece race¬ 
horses and Eirere was a performing bear. Ammianus Marcellinus (29, ^ cells us that 

the Emperor Valendnian I kept for the arena two particularly savage man-eadng bears 
named Innocartia and Mica Aurea (Grain-of-Gold). He Had their cages placed near his 
bedroom and posted guards to see that nothing was done to ‘sabotage’^ their feroci^. 
Terms of abuse were also used pl^rfuUy as names, Such arc Lucs (Pest), Parasitus 
(’Toady^), Latro (Thief), and Lew (Pander). 

Thi^-four race-horse names are derived from the names of gods, heroes, etc. 
Among them are 5 o/, Fboehus, Pitlios. Liher, Castor, Silvanus, Oceanus, Ntreus, Alcidcs, 
Achilles, Aiax, Pairoclus ( ?), Memnon, Pelops, Diomedes, Icarus, Daedalus, Andnumn—i horse 
mentioned by Martial (Epi^. lo, 9, 5), dijut, Hcraclides, Admetus, Ganymede:, Titan, 
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CentauTuj, and Romulus. A bear rejoiced in the name of Dionysos. Teira (= FhtuirA) was 
a she-bear, Aniromaeht a she-leopard. Of the mythological animals Ptptsos and Afion 
naturally had race-horse namesakes. 

Place-name epithets as names for race-horses number forty-seven- Examples are 
Ronumus, Italus, Lutnus, Tuscus, Pomfreianus, Balantu, Hirpinus, Seraousvs, HelUnus, 
HiUmieus, Mtu^. Callus, Comamu, Gormaniew, Helvttuus, Saxo, Oltiberus, Basiieus, 
Valentinus (from Valentia in Spain), Meurus, Mauruseus, Tin^itanus (from Tingi in 
Mauretania), A^ptus, Aethiops. Inius, Amunius, Balylonius, Siricus, Tyrius, Si^nius. 
Lihyus, and lyeius. Similarly, Laeon (Spartan) is a sheep-dog's name, while the pec dog 
of L. Acmilius Paulus' little daughter was called Persa (Cicero, De divinaiione i, 46, 10 j). 
There are also five town-names— Roma. Corinthus, and Panomus (Palermo) for race¬ 
horses, Bonna for a hunting-dog, and Alexandria for another she-bear, Three race-horse 
names are the names of mountains—Olympa;, Causasus, and Araeynthus. Seven famous 
rivers have race-horse namesakes— Tihetis, Eridanus (Po), Danuhius, }/ilus, which 

last is also the name of a bear, Euplsrates, and Tigris, the latter being mentioned by Martial 
(Epigr. 7, 7, 10 and 12, 36, 12). The Emperor Hadrian's favourite hunter was called 
Borysihenss (pnieper). The epitaph which the Emperor placed on its tomb (Dio 69, 10) 
was found at Apt in southern France (CZl XII, 1122; Biicbclet, Camina Latina Epigraphica 
no. 1522). Plant-names arc Myrrhine (Mncle) for a pet dog (Lucian, De menede 
conduetis 34) and Arbutus (Scrawbetry-Tre^ for a race-horse. One race-horse had the 
strange name of Campus (Field). Three race-horse names ate derived from wuids— 
A^ilo (North-Wind), Cirdus (North-Wcsc-Wia^, and Zephyrus. 

Both horses and dogs are named after a variety of other animals. We have loo. 
Tigris (?), Pardus, Lupus, BuhJus (Gazelle), Capria (Roe), Capriolw (Roebuck^ and 
Casta (Puss) for race-horses, Cervus, latpus, Lyeisca (Wolfling: Virgil, Eel. 3, 18). and 
r^i# for sheep-dogs, Mustela (Weasel) for a hunting-dog, and Taurus for a Maltese lap- 
dog, a sh^-eyed yapper, if Tymnes, the author of its epitaph, may be plac^ m the 
imperial age (Anth. ?/iI. 7, 2I i)- On the other hand, a shccp^log and a watch-dog were 
caUed iusi 'Pup' r 5 CTl«). The bird and insect worlds were also drawn upon. Passer 
(SparrJw). Aouila^ Axeeptor (Hawk). Palumhus (Dove). Perdix^^aidgt). Pu^rio 
(Coot), and Phoenix arc all race-horse names; so arc Melissa (Bee) and Pyrallis (Fice- 
ky). Myia (Fly) and Aeris (Grasshopper) were pec-dogs (Buchelce, op. eit. no. 1512; 

InscT. Cr. !4, no. 1360). . , , 

Eighteen race-horse names arc playfuUy derived from profcssiom and oewpamns. 
Amonf these are ludex, Advocatus {Counsel), (Barriscec), Seholasticus (Student), 

D/«rtcf (Superintendent). Nomothetes (Legislator). Poniifex. Augur, Consul Pr^nsul. 
Ofnagus, and Venator (Hunter), Halieus (Fiaherraan). AgriccU. 

NaZ, Elates (Charioteer), and Vtator. Ocher race-h«ses are called ly weU-known 
proper-names, such as Marcus. Dmitius. Roscius (the fomous actor), 
sJates, Antioebus, luba, and Masinissa (kings of Numtdu). A bear was » 

hunting-doB lulius. One race-horse was called after an inammate objecc-OW.swu. 
The wncer has also listed ewentynone miscellaneous names of wcc-horscs, one of a pec 
dog. and one of a leopard, which she has so fox foiled co explain a^ 

Lastly we come to the named ass N/Aw. who cannot be fitted inw any of these 
categories. It was not the winner in a donkey-race, as its name might suggest: its 
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honours were vicariously earned, as Plucatch in his Lift of Mark Antony (65) explains. 
On the morning of the battle of Aciium Octavian slipped out of his tent, just before 
dawn, to cake a look at his fleet. On the he met a peasant driving a donkey. ‘Wh« 
is your name?^ he enquired of the man. Whereat the cunning rtiscic, recognizing 
Octavian (yv<opioo5 cCrT6v)and knowing well whac was afoot, promptly replied^ *My 
name is Eutyches (Lucky) and my donl^^s name is Nihn (Vfccoc).' Suetonius (Div, 
Ai(g. 96) recounts the incident among the many omens futura ma^lmdo tins et 
perpetua feltriias sperarl anirruUvfffti^ posset (94): and there can be Ixcde doubt that 
Occavian himself interpreted it as such, since he had bronze statues of man and beast 
erected on the spot. But the earlier and fuller version of Plutarch su^escs that some 
believed that the propitious names were a brilliant improvisation. 


II 


We DOW rum to the portraits, preserved for us in Roman-age works of art, of named 
race-horses, dogs, boars, bears, bulls, and ocher beasts. 

The most impressive work of act showing race-horses in action is the marble 
monument set up in Constantinople in honour of the charioteer Porphyiios (t- a-d. 
490).’ It is decorated with relief-sculptures on all four sides. Porphycios hicnself 
appears on the foont, and on each of the sides and on the back is a fo^-horse chariot. 

of the twelve steeds has its name in Greek. On the north-east side the names 
NiKOTr 6 X 4 iC>$ (Victor), ’PaStaToj (Rayc^, 00 ( 5 ^ (Redcoat), and E‘!'$C»viko$ (‘Win- 
ac-once^ are inscribed above the hoi^ heads; so on the south-west side ace the 
names ‘AXieOj (Ftshcrmai^, *Av6CrnxrTos (Proconsul), Kuvcryb? (Hunter), and 
rfsAcopio; (Monster). On the back the four names *ApioT<e>{ 5 r|?, nctXatomvidrpxns 
(Lord-of-Palescine, a place-name), TTv|S^, and TC^CrviKo; are ioscribed on a kind of 
pedestal below: below, again, are six unnamed horses, led along by grooms. 

The funerary cippus in red marble, now in the Palazzo Ducale at Urbino, of Titus 
Piavius Abascantus, desaibed as a cognitionifms, an imperial judicial functionaiy, shows 
the deceased partaking of a celestial banquet above, and, below, Scotpus, a famous 
charioteer of Domitian's day, mentioned several times by Mania! (Epigr. 4, 67, 5; 
5. 25,10; 10, 55, 1; 10, 74, 5; II, I, 16), driving his victorious team (Pi. II.5).® Just 
below the rnain inscription we read the names of charioteer and steeds: —Snrpus Ingenuo 
A^nuto Easstrino Atmeto (‘Scorpus wins with Ingenuus, Admerus, Passerinus, and 
Atmetus (ssunravaged or unconquerec^’). Victors in the dreus were regarded as 
winning immortality by their prowess; and the presence of Scorpus and his ream on a 
tombstone is explained by M. Cumont as a symbol of victory over death, 

A large mosaic at Barcelona shows four four-horse ckariots racir^ in the circus 
(Plil, 4).* The team on the extreme left has come to grief: only two of ^le hoises them¬ 
selves are preserved, but the names of all four can be abovtSotro(aUs{^PiUr«lHS ?). 
5 rici/«fic«s (Student), Esfftmr (Emperor), and Emosus (Renown). Of Ae next team 
the horses are mostly gone, but their names remain —Pyripinns (Fiery-Breath), Arpastus, 


’ Ati. Miit^ tSSo. p]. :S. 

* F. tar It 

rooufiv, pL 4f. 

* deTInti. ii6i, pL D; de Loxoya, ffuierie 
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Suphrata, and Eustoltu (Ready). Of che third warn only the last few letters of the 
names are left- The fourth, a^ presumably victorious, team is complete, names and all; 
these arc Eridanus (Po), Sptmvsus (Foam or Froth), Pelops, and Luxurious ('Sybarite’). 
On the €ank$ of che horses of che second and thi^ teams is iriKribed Cbnfwi: on the 
front horse of the fourth team we read M«ri. Concordius and Niectus were, presumably, 
the owners of the ccams. On the extreme right are two men—ii'rtofonr^—waving cloths 
and ocher objects to encourage the steeds. The upper horeator seems to be shouting 
'Eridanus,' che name of che left-hand outer horse of*che leading team- The best horse 
of a team was always placed in this position, since it was that horse’s skill in getting 
round che turning-post which often dcccrmined the victory, The race started, of course, 
on che righc-hand side of the rwta. 

Dunng the second half of che last century there came to light on che Via Flaminia, 
about nine miles north of Rome, a mosaic showing a two-horse chariot cace (Pi- 1 , 2).^® 
Above is a gallopinc horseman, holding a wreath, preceded by a hortaterr ( ?) with a whip. 
The words which the horseman seems to be uttering are inscribed above him: they read 
Liber nica (‘Liber, win'), an encercaining mixture, it would appear, of Latin and Greek. 
Over the right-hand hi^ below we read llarinus Olypio, that is, ‘Hilarinus is racing with 

the horse Olympius*: over the righc-ltand hiffi ts written L . omano, which can be 

restored without di£icul^ as ‘ Liber is racing with the horse Romanus.' It is, of course, 
possible that Uher nica means, not ‘Liber, win,' but 'Liber is racing with the horse Nica,' 
Such an interpretation was advanced by Mommsen for Caramanti nica and Genei nka 
in C£I VI, ii, 10058 and for Leaeni nica in CIL VI, ii, 10070; and Neinrj is known as 
che r»me of a huncing-dog (vide Infra p. 33). But as in our mosaic the horseman is 
surely a spectator of, noc a participant in, the race, and as che name of the leading 
charioteer, beginning with L, can be best restored as Liher, che present writer prefers the 
first interpretation. This interpretation is further supported by a large mosaic in che 
Museo Nazionalc Romano ddle Terme (Aula VI), found on the Via Imperiale in 
1939. It shows eight yuadrigae racing in the circus, with charioteers and horses 
named. The victorious durioceer is distinguished by a palm: his name is in che 
vocative case, Arri (che Other charioteers' names bring in the nominative), and is 
followed by the word niilftf]; while the name of one of his horses is in che ablative 
case, Italo (S. Aurigenuna, 1 / Jmiv ii Diodt^idno e it Museo Na^^nale Komano (pinerari 
iei Musei e Uonumenti d'holU. 78, 1946), p. 54, 83 (124705)). 

We now come to the North Ahican mosaics portraying race-horses. 

A fragmentary mosaic from Dougga, che ancient in Tunisia shows a 

charioteer, Em, with che caption wnnia per te, driving a four-horse team in che circus. 
Two of the horses ace named—dmaniii# (Darling and Fnmitus 0 oUy) (Pi. Ill, 5).^^ 

A number of mosaics show race-horses oS duty. One was fsund at Cherchri, the 
ancient lol Caesarea, in Algeria (Pi. Ill, 6),^^ and shows a race-horse standing to che right. 
Above is its name, Mtueetus, inscribed b^een two ivy-leaves, while on its flank can be 
read Er(asiniii) Cl. Sahint. It is, in ^c, a portrait of 'Snuffler' (?), or 'Slobbeter' (?), 
of the Greens, owned by Claudius Sabinus. A second is from a villa at Sousse, the 
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ancient Hadrumctum, in Tunisia.^ It shows cwo pairs of race-horses at rest, with an 
Amfir, holding a garland, hovering above the back of each horse. We can read their 
Dames->CmRpKr (Field), Di/effw Hipparihus (Chief), and Patri^ius (Noble). 

Patricias and Campus have the name of the owner, Santhi, inscribed on the flank. The 
two horses in each pair face one another from eidiec side of a palm-tree, and in the centre 
of the picture are rocks, with shrubs and grazing goats. Another mosaic from the same 
villa, probably by the same hand, represents an Amcan landscape with four medallions, 
each of which originally contained the porcralcs of two race-horses confronting one 
another from either side of a palm-tree; but the right-hand horse in each of the medallions 
on the right-hand side has disappeared (PI. Ill, 7).** Each horse has its name—dmer 
(Love), DominaM (‘Boss'), Aioraniks (Angc^, Crinints (Long-Locks), Ferox (‘Hot¬ 
spur’), and Pt^asHS. Again, four of the existing six horses have the name of the same 
owner, Sorcthi, inscribed on the flank. On a mosaic from Fenyville in Tunisia we have 
the portraits of two race-horses, D/«nede and Alcides, tethered on either side of a post (or 
tree ?) ^ 1 , V, i o).^^ A mosaic, found at Constantine, the ancient Circa, in Algeria and 
subsequently destroyed, showed six race-horses even mote decidedly off duty (PI. IV, $).*• 
At the top were the villa and stables of the horses’ owner, Pompeianus. In the upper 
row, on we left, was Altos (‘Sky-Scraper’) with the caption mus ts, ut mans exultas 
(‘you’re only one, but you’re proud as a mountain’). Next came PMllmtianus (Oiaky ?); 
and on the right was hcluasas (‘Dandy'), In the lower row, on the left, stood Po/idMcw 
i'Rcnown), with the touching caption v/nr^u, non vincas, te ammus, PoUdexe ('whether 
you win or lose, we love you, Polidoxus’). Some Romans, at least, loved their beasts, as 
we love ours, for their own sake. In the centre was Titos (Titan) and, finally, on the 
right, Scholastitas (Student), It should be explained that the attractive mangers were 
not in the original mosaic, but ate a flight of the copyist's fancy. 

The last mosaic in our race-horse scries is from Medeina in Tunisia and reveals three 
steeds, Ferox, latrus, and Cupido (‘Sweetheart’), in a transport-ship, presumably on their 
way 10 or from the races. Lest dicre should be any mistake, the word ‘horsc-transporr’ 
is written twice over below, once in Ladn (hippa») and emee in Greek f'lTnrovwvAe'J 
(PI. IV, 9).” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of the rwency-four contorniate designs, reproduced in Professor Alfoldi's Die 
Kantomzatm, which record the names of racc-horses two examples muse suffice here. 
One type (pp. cis, pJ. 64, nos, 2—4, y, 8,10) shows a charioteer leading two horses by their 
bridles (Tl. VI, u). Below arc written their names—Tw/^drof and AstaSus. Professor 
Alfbldi interprets these names as concealing anti-Christian propaganda and would read 
them tcgecher as signifying 'the crafty incense-offerer,' that is, the pagan who offers 
incense to ^ gods on the sfy(qp. eit. p. 66), It is true that neither of these names appears 
elsewhere in the sources for die names of race-horses known to the present writer. But 
Astutas has its parallels in Ar^tus and Deriior, denoting cunning steeds who have the 
laugh over their feUow compedtors (ClL VJU, 12508). As for Turijicasor—ic may be a 
kind of joke, like Pontifex and Augur; or it may even mean ‘Snorter,’ alluding to the 
animals steaming breath. A second contomiatc type portrays a charioteer, Eugenios, 
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driving a ^eiriga, the four horses of which are respecdvely named AehilUs, Siisreus, 
Sfulosus, and Dignus(op. clt. pis- 62, no. i; 63, ao. i) (Pi. VI, 13). Professor Alfoldi would 
see in these names a r^ccncc to the pagan puppcc-Empcroc Eugenius, 'dec Achilles, der 
himmlischc, hetrliche, wiirdige' Qoe. rif.). Buc Achilla (which, oddly enough, he regards 
as a strange name for a race-horse), Siderms, and Dignas all occur elsewhere as horse- 
names (Audollcnc, D^onvm iMlae, nos. 159, 161, 165; Cii VI, 10056; VlH, 12504; 
Vm, 12508); and Spaiesus finds a parallel in Colimrfus (Eph. Epig. JU, p- 202, no. 177). 

Six ivory tuseree lusoriac (or draught-councers ?), found in 1959 in a child's 
sarcophagus near S. Sebasdano on the Via Appia, just south of Rome, each show on the 
obverse a named diarioteer and on the reverse a named race-horse. For example. Amicus 
( Pal) is decked with a palm-branch and has the name of its owner, Anrcni, inscribed on 
its flank (Alfeldi, op. cit. pi. 74, la) (Pi. VI, 14). Another porrr^ (‘Flame- 

Thrower’) also wearing a wlm-branch and adorned with a solar^c, a symbol of good 
luck, over its forelegs {ihil pi. 75, 2a) (PI. Vi, 15). 

A tena-cocta lamp in the British Museum shows the triumphal progress of a 
victorious race-horse, Soma (PI. V, iz).*® On a gem, a heliotrope, we see the racc-horse 
Tiheris, proudly bearing its palm (PI. VI, i6).>® Some of the lead usserae found in Rome, 
once used as cncrancc-tickecs for the games, ace scamped with the figure of a race-horse 

on the one side and ics name on the ocher- One shows Eusiolus (R^y)_we read €VC 

on the reverse; another Sacratus (‘Holy’)—a solemn name used plavfullv, and a chid 
(PI. VI, 17-19).“ 

We will conclude our survey of this equine pocTraic-gaUcty with a bone knife- 
handle (Pi. VH, 20).® On one side arc the cap, whip, and name, Euprtpa, of a charioteer. 
On the other side is a horse’s head, with ics and name, Nerto. tIic meaning of the 
insaiption is ‘Euprepes has won with the horse Nereus.’ 

A mosaic pavement in the baths near the Porca Romana at Ostia shows four studies 
of mules, in two of which che animals are named. In one scene a man is leading Puda 
('Bashful') and (‘Gouty') by the bridle; in another, Potiseus ('Thirsty-Fish') and 

Barents ('Mollycoddle' ?) are drinking side by side (Pi. VH, 2i).28 

We now turn to che canine world, beginning with hunting-dogs from North Africa. 

A mosaic from Constantine in Algeria shows an ancclope-hunc in full swing. There 
ace ten hunters, five mounted and five on foot. The quarry is being roundeef up into 
netted enclosures. In the upper zone is the dog FidsUs in action, while Castus is at work 
in the central zone (Pi. VTII, 22).*® On another mosaic, from Oudna, the ancient 
Uthina in Tunisia, are portrayed three huntsmen, two on horseback and one on foot, and 
cwo hounds. Ederatus ^vy-Crowned) and Mitsifla (Weasel), hard on che heels of a hare 
and a fox (PI. Vin, 25).“ 

A Thessalian grave-relief shows the deceased, Rufus, on horseback twice over 
(Pi. IX, 24).Above, he appears with a dog chasing a hare: the inscriprionreads Io 0 ?aos 6 
owKcrpcb<v> tiot—‘my colleague, Julius.’ Below, we sec him with cwo hunting-dogs, 
NelKT) and also hoc in pursuit of a hare: each dog has its name inscribed above 
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it. Lad&$ was the name of a hmious Spartan runner (Pau&anus 21, i}; and from 
allusions in CatuJluSi Seneoa, Martial, and Juvenal it is clear chat he was regarded as a 
kind of personification of swiftness of foot. Under the forelegs of the horse we read its 
name, *ATto^Xtov^$. MoOpScov of Pergamon, the gladiator's dog, is seated, with paw 
raised, between two crowns below the epitaph on the tombstone of its master, 
Chresceinos. Under its paw there appears to be a hand, with thumb up. MoOp&cov is 
probably to be connected with moniro; and we might translate the name by 'Holdfast,' 
or ‘Grip'. (Pi. IX. 25).» 

No picture is av^able of the pec dog Parthencjfg of Mytilene, who is carved in relief 
on her own tombstone. She reclines on a kind of bed; and below is her epitaph, in verse. 
She earned her fine comb by her loving devotion to her mascer; and in chc last two lines 
the poet exhorts canine passers-by to imitate Fartifrupe and win a similar reward.*’ 

In the Columbarium of tlie Vigna Codini on chc Via Appia, just inside the walls 
of Rome, wc find what appears to be the tombstone of a Roman pec dog (PI. X, 27). 
There she stands, carved in low relief on a marble slab, about a foot long, beneach a 
niche, in a most lifelike attitude, with ears pricked, forepaw raised, and upward curling 
rail. The epitaph reads Synoris ^luan Jelidu^rti) —‘Synoris, sweet pec,’ again a delicious 
jumble of Larin and Greek. Synons, of course, means literally ‘ pair’: but it had become 
a Greek proper-name, and is known as the name of a courtesan and of a ship and as the 
title of a play by the Greek comic writer Diphilus. Dogs, unaccompanied by human 
beings, occur not inf^uently, as is well known, on Roman tombstones as symbols of 
fideli^: and it is possible chat here Synoris is the name, nor of the dog, but of a favourice 
baby slave-girl. A fragmentary tombstone ac Harbonne shows a seated dog with the 
inscriprion CytSeris I(ioerta).^^ All the same, wc cannot contemplate the Synoris stone 
without recafliiw Marcial's well-known poem (Fpi'ir. t, 109)—coo well known to be 
quoted here in full—on the pec dog isra (‘Missy'),** whose porcraic her owner, Publius, 
either painted himself, or caused to be painted, as a memento:— 

ituu rff hoc racial nfrema n/am. 
fitfa ?u6tiia faMU, 

in ^a tan tintllm viJthcs luan. 
yf Hi tan itmilU Hhi nee run. 

Iseam denipu pme (um 

e*U utramfut futalis ou verm, 

out uttmfee piiahU toe fiftam. (i?-.^)). 

In fact, a whole series of literary and epigraphical references to named pec dogs comes 
CO mind in this connexion. Martial has another epigram (u, 69) on Lydia, a huncr«s by 
profession, but much petted by her owners, amphicheacr^managers:__ 

anphiiiieaSraUs iMtf nutrila m^istru 
vaiBtrix, siheis aspera, iMa imi, 

Lydia iktbar. 

She was, as the poet tells us, ‘Haus-Engel, Wald-Tcufel,' if we may so adapt chc 
familiar ss^ng. Alasl she met her death by ^ tusk of a boar on the hunting-field. A 
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touching Greek inscription on a square dncrary urn foiuid near Frascati reads 
'AKpiSt Kuvapicjj—‘To Grasshopper, dnp doggie’ (Inxr. Qr. 14, no. 1360)- Two 
channing Greek epi^ams of late republican dmes have iinmortalis^ cwo hunting-dogs. 
Ancipacer of Sidon cells us of Lamport ^lashj, who was overcome with thirst in die 
chase. It dug frandcaUp with its paws in a damp piece of ground; but the sluggish 
water did not come co the surface in dme, and the dog fell dead with exhaustion before it 
burse forth (Antb. Pat. 9, 417). Antipater of Thcssalontca writes of the Cretan hunting- 
bitch C«gc, who prayed co Artemis as goddess both of the chase and of childbirth and 
was safely delivered of nine pups while slaying her quarry (^ih. Pal. 9, a6S). Buchticc s 
Camina Latina Epigraphiea contains several delightful epigrams, culled from inscriptions, 
on canine friends. No. 1512 tells us of Myia (‘Fly’), Mif and htn^na, 

fuel fun viwrW In :lnu iMbit 
S9mni eonuia smpit ei euhilis. 

Then there is Patrice of Salerno (No. 1176), who used co kiftg her master, snuggle up 
against his neck, and lick round the dishes from hec perch on his knee ac meal-times. 
Again, we have Margarita, whose epitaph (No. 1175), now in the British Museum, was 
found in Rome. Although trained frv the hunt, she was also greatly petted. She was 
never chained up, nor did her snow-white body ever feel the lash;— 

rtrhtfs nu eorfvre sate* petl; 

but she slept on her master’s or mistress’s lap;— 

nwlif nmfu ilnu iomliti iomlnaffue iauhm. 

She could almost talk:— 

ft pltu fuam lieuit rnun eanis Oft iofiuhsr. 

But in the end she died in whelp;—> 

ni iam fata sail paftu iaetate tinltln. 

These dog-poems surely suggest chat the ancient Roman dilieted little from the modern 
Englishman in his love of pets. 

According to SHA- Hadr. (zo, iz) Hadrian epas et cones sic amavir vt cis se^ulcra 
tensHUufet. And the writer is disposed to believe chat the little dogs nestling beside che 
gisants figures of Roman unperiaf funerary arc were not mere emblems of die fidelity of 
the deceased to spouse or friends, but real pets; and chat the same applies co dieir 
mediaeval and Renaissance counterparts. A bas-relief in che Lateran Museum, found 
in che burial-ground of the Volusii in Rome, shows the half-draped recumbent figure of a 
wealthy and well-fed Fhvian lady, Ulpia Epigona (PI. K, z6\ Beneath her left armpit is 
ensconced what M. Cumotit charmingly characterizes as ‘ua pedt spic'—surely hec 
beloved pet.*® M. Cumont suggests (op. cit. p. 403) that the pagan dogs, at any rate, were 
thought of as penetrating to the other world co join their masters or mistresses. 

To return to named dogs, a less attractive Margarita was the black puppy (nigra 
fotelU) belonging co Croesus, the boy friend of Trimalchio. Petromus (Sat. 64) describes 
her as ‘indecently fiat' (indeeenierpingufs) and recounts how, on the occasion of the famous 
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eena. she was nearly gobbled up by Trimalchio s monscrous wacch-dog (Pup), 

ixjtroduced by the hose to Kis guescs as prafiditim Jomas familinequt. Croesus’ Margarita 
reminds us of the ffreedy Maltese iap-d<^ TThccyywv (‘Dolljr’), whose death in the 
very act of stealing me joint is described in one of Aldphron s letters (Epp. z, 19. 3). 
These letters are, of course, fictitious: but we be reasonably sure that TThoyycbv was 
a real contemporary lap-dog's nainc in the second or third century A.D. 

A gem, a nicolo, in Lewis Collection belonging to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, shows a boar running towards the right (PL X, i8)-^ Above and below the 
animal is inscribed the word CER/TVS. When a name occurs in the nominative 
case on a gem in association with a device to which it cannot possibly refer, then it 
looks as if the name were thst of tht gem's owner. But here Ctrivs (‘Surc-and-Sceady') 
could refer to the animal: and the ar^OOT of the race-horse heliotrope, on which the 
name Tthtris is certainly that of the horscfvtdc supra p. 3 3), supports the present writer’s 
view chat this gem, if genuine, provides us with a b^'s name. We obswve how closely 
the inscription is associated with the beast, which comes right in the middle of it. We 
know from another source chat Roman-age boars were given personal names. 

Another gem, a heliotrope, known to the writer from a drawing alone, shows the 
performing Firvtf with her trainer MarceIlus(PL X, 29)-^ Marcellus carries a whip, 
and holds aloft what seems to be a succulent joint. The gem-engraver wishes him ‘good 
luck’ with his pupil, to which a tail has been erroneously attached. 

Mok entertaining still is a North African mosaic from Rades, the ancient Maxula, 
in Tunisia (PI. X, 30 ),® It portrays a croupe of performing bears. The names of six of 
them are pre$eTve<^^i/K^, Fsdra, jiUesanJria, Simpluius (Frank), CLriostu, and hraciatus 
(Brawny). Etixa is swarming up a pole, while ^ rest are sporting with boars, bulls, 
and bi^. Bears predominate on a fascinating mosaic at Cos, whicn appears to be un¬ 
published and of which, unfortunately, no photograph is as yet available.^ Its subject 
IS a vcn4jri0. Sixceeo Wiarfi, fourteen of whom are named^ ace contending with eighteen 
beasts, sixteen of whidi are named—seven bears, three boars, four bulls, one Iwpard, 
one stag, one seal, and aii unspecified beast named TTdpSos. All the names are in 
Greek. Of the six named bears two are called NcoptKfi (a place-name), one Apcocdvns 
(the name of a bird), one Ai6woo$, one 5av6icc5 (a proper-name), and one Toxivt^ 
(Swift). The three boars are called ropy6vi5 (a proper-name), TTcAwilKr^S (Victor), 
and Z6 Xmv. The three named bulls are 'ASpis (‘Airy-Faicy’), 'ApKoSdpa; (Bear- 
Sl^ec), and ZTa5idpxr|5 (King-of-die-Stadium), The leopard is called *Av6pou6xri 
the stag *£pco(, and the seal EOrrAoia (Fair^ailtn^. Two of the batiarii arc 
mounted on hunters, one of whidt is named (bfAwv, 

A fngmeucaiy mosaic at Carthage shows two more named bears—Cmid/r and 
OmUida.^ The latter name suggests the possibili^ that the inscriprion on the famous 
Venus-pavement at Rudscon, Yorkshire—TAVRVS OMICIDA—records the creature’s 
name and means, not 'the mao-slaying bull,' but 'the bull Homicide’ (PI. XI. 31).^ 
Four more named leopards— Rapidsis, Fuigentlus, Gahatius, and Fur . . 
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in a vmatiVscene painted on the souch*west wall of the room with cwo apses in 
the extra-mural baths at Lepets Magna (PI. XI, 32), 

So much for the beasts the names of which we know. We wish that we knew the 
names of many more besides—including the Emperor Domitian's fish, which, according 
to Martial (£pfgr. 4, 30, 6-7)1 came swimnung up when their master called them by 
name; and the came seals (yiiuU'), which, according to Pliny (NH 9, 41), responded co 
training (iKri^:»nr dixipUnam), greeted the people with noises and bows, and when called 
by name answered with a hoarse roar. 


J. M. C. TOYNBRE 
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FOREWORD 

The material for this study was collected tn 1934 and 1935. The indication of 
the position of patricular inscriptions refers therefore co that ^te. 

I hare to ac^owledge the kindness of Professor Angelo Silvagni in helping me 
when I first began this scu^ and now for allowing his photographs co be u$^ in 
this publication; also the courtes)' of the many priests and museum directors who 
allowed me to study and to cake squeezes of the inscriptions under their care, and in 
particular of Commendatore R. Orsini of the Museo P^ovinciale Campano. I should 
like coo to pay tribute co the memory of Mrs, Arthur Strong, without whose help and 
encouragement Z could hardly have begun my work. 

NicotBTTB Gray 

Novmier, 1946. 
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O. Maiucehi, EUmenit d'artMleg^ thrlllenne, 3 Tols., 1899-190}* 

(Being vol. m of che Ilfmmii). 

O.Merucchi, I Mennmnil del Mueeo eriiltano Pla^LattraBante, 10 ic. 
MomimfUa Germaniae HletorUe, Seriplores Aarum Laagiierdleerum tr 
Zraiirenin iate. 1878, 

Manutnenla GfrmanfW HiMriea. Faelae Latini an'i eefoUnl, i88>-i925, 
U.Monneiec de Vjllaid, Iferl^onl tristlane della pm>ineia di Com anterieri 
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L. A. Muracori, Novkj r&wMnir Veierwn Jnari^iOBioti, vol. IV, 1742 > 

L, A, Muratori, Antiftltaiu llaliae hbdii Aevi, i 7 ) 8 -' 42 , 

L, A, Muratori, Annall r^Xtelia, 1744-49, 

L. A. Muratori, Rfrimi lialitanm Serlpioea, 25 wU., I 7 i^i 5 « 

C, Pellegrino, ffirtorie Ffineipinm Lamo^tdorum, i 7 }*» 

Jrei. Script. Tol. II. 

C. Pellegrino, HUiaria Frinelpium Langoiardantm, td. F- M. Pradlli, 

1749 -M« . . 

G. T. Rieoira, lamhardie Afteiteetmt, 1910. 

0 . RoboUni, Jdeti^e di Pavia, 182^38. 

C, Rohault de Fleuty, La Mute, Itudej areUilogifm tu' sn nonnmenis, 
1883. 

E, Sard cc J. Settete, Ad Dknyni opus de VatUanis etypus, 1840. 

F. Schneider, Dit IpUaphien dee PSpitt nni anieetr nadtrSmiukn in»fr*/«fi 

da Miiulalttti, Ttxn <«' Xwlftojrwifeirr des Uittelaltm. 193*. 
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I 

The inscriptions of Christian, Lombard and Caroliagian Italy have been collected 
and studied condnuously almost from the date of their earecucion until the present 
day. accumulation of secondary sources ova a poiod of a thousand years has 
rendered the complication of the subject eacremc. 

The history of the dariEcation and scientific arrangement of Christian epigraphy 
in Italy begins with the work of dc Rossi in the second half of the last century. He 

a jaraced, and was therefore able to co-ordinate, the study of the insaipdons ihem- 
7CS, and the study of the collections of inscriptions. The first collection of Roman 
inscriptions possibly dates back to the end of the V century, and was of classical material; 
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the tollecuon^ of Chri&tun inscriptions begin in the VII century. A very cocisidenble 
number of these early collections survive, many of them, however, in quite late tnanu- 
sccipts. and the majori^ obviously compilations from ocher collections. In the second 
volume of his Inseti^tionts ChriiHanat UreU B/Mtae, 18S8. de Rossi published the series 
of manuscripts m ^hus veUm instriptiorus chrisiiantu praesertim urhis B<mat, 
siye solat sivt ethnieis admixtat dtieriptat sunt antt satcuiitm XVL The preface to 
the volume and the individual commentaries on the mantiscripts contain a profound 
discussion of the material A Working on the basis of the researches of dc Rossi, Pro¬ 
fessor Angelo Silvagm has evolved a rather di^erent. and historically very signiEcanc 
theory of the nature of these early epigraphical collections, which he published in 1921. 
In his Dissertation to the Poncincia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Nww Win4- 
msnto itlU sillogi fpigre/uhe it Boma entericri al su&lc XI and in a diffecent form in the 
‘C^nspuius Aitetontrn in his continuation to the Inscriptiona Christisnes published in 
1922, he reduces the original collections to two—one compiled about the middle of the 
VII century, probably by an Anglo-Saron, consisting of the inscriptions of the ccmeceries 
and basilicas of Rome and added or inserted into an itinerary of sacred monuments; 
the second compiled by a Carolmgian scholar in the second half of the IX century and 
consisting of the inscriptions of St. Peter's and the Civitas Leonina only, arranged 
topographically. He attributes the ocher early collections to the activity in the VIl and 
early VHI centuries of the Anglo-Saxons, in the DC and early X centuries of chc Franks, 
who multiplied and elaborated these two original compilations. In all cases he describes 
the form of che collections as topographical and its purpose religious. H nudio <vt> 
dun fit ha OVUM un ecrudl^ dsll' epigrafia tbf iirti praticOj (a raaolto U iserizjoni 0 scopo di 
d'estrei^o hlterarh. di controversia, di esalla^ons siwUa, sempre per^ amt com- 
pltminto di desert^eni c di itirtnafi, di cui vengsne atcstituiit ^tisi il comntnto storico t Ittitrario. 
Briefly, though perhaps too easily, one might class these epigraphical collections as 
evidence of the nostal^a of the norchemer fw the City of chc Apostles. 

After che X century epigraphical collections grow scarce; de Rossi records a Milanese 
collection of che XI century.* there is the work of Petrus Mallius * in the Xn century, in 
che Xlir century there is virtually nothing- The remarkable XII century group of guides 
to Rome, the CtapUa Aurta Urhis Rmsu and chc Mirahilia Urhis Bmat, which were 
written in Rome itself, do not include inscriptions. The revival does not begin dll the 
XTV or perhaps chc early XV century with an important collection, che Sign(rriUana, 
ascribed by dc Rossi to Cola di Rienzi.* 

With this collection the new period in epigraphical studies begins. Inscriptions 
are now the object of scholarship, material for tfie study of Iccccrs, history and theology; 
collections mulriply, but they arc of a very different nature. A definite attempt is m^e 
to preserve, and possibly restore, texts; collections such as those of Pectus Sabinus, 
Alciatus, Panvinius, Doni,® and Bosio provide valuable records of many monuments 
which have since disappeared. The study includes of course classical as well as Christian 
inscriptions, and favours the early Christian rather than the medieval period. Epi- 


* Aoother inp^naat discumon ^ che MSS. is in H. 

Grisat, 1889. 

* de Reni, Q, 174. 

T93. 


• de Rosd, U, uS Silv^iii aKrihes ii to the 
letter due, A^ve I iCQ- 

* Sablink, de Roen, it 4P7; Alduus, CI^VI p. 
win, IX, p. wvij PaAvinrua, CLI. VI. p. Bi^ EC-X, p. 

Doni. CJ.L Vl p. Ivui, 7X.0L p. leovio. 
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graphers now began to form ctyr^ora, arranged, not copographkaiJy, but according to some 
classification by subject; or co incorporace inscripcions, along wim ocher primaty sources, 
into works of larger scope. In chc first place we get the collections of Gori, Gruccr, 
Maffei, Zaccaiia; in the second the material to be found in the Annals of Baronius, 
Ughclli’s Italia Saera and the Bollandist Acta Sawtemm. In all cases the preoccupation 
is with the text, not with the stone itself^ and chough very many of the texts m crans- 
cripcioDS from the scone the corpora in particular ate often compilations from ocher 
collections, and the source of chc transcription tends co cake the place of a topographical 
reference to the monument. Thus not only is chc record of d\c history and possible 
existence of the scone omitted—-frets important perhaps only from a purely epigraphical 
point of view—but the text itself with Sequent, uncoilated rranscripdon grows corrupt. 
In both Baronius and Ughclii, co cake important examples, some inscriptions are quoted 
in a form which is grossly inaccurate, and has led to historical misconceptions. The 
culmination of this school of epigraphical research was, however, a work of monumental 
scholarship, which is sdli easily the most copious and important source for inscriptions 
of the period with which we are dealir^, though it actually covers all the Christian 
inscriptions of Europe, both Larin and Greek, before looo. This is the collection of 
Gaetano Marini (174^-1$! 5), published in 1831 by Cardinal Angelo Mai in the fifth 
volume of his Scripiontm Vetenm N<rva C^ilaiic. Marini used every possible source—chc 
scones themselves, the transcriptions of his friends, post-Reniissance collections, pub> 
Itshed and unpublished, and many of the medieval manuscripts. Rather similar in nature 
is the earlier coUecdon of Muracori. in the fourth volume of his Novus Theuiwrvs Veumm 
Inscriptimim, 1742; but it is neither so complete, nor so accurate. Except to these two 
collections and to first publications of individual inscriptions I have not attempted to 
give references co these epigraphical weeks. A history of the study is given in the pre¬ 
face CO the first volume of de Rossi s Insmpthms Chfittianoi and also in Mai's iiuro- 
ducrion to the collection of Marini. Silvagni gives a critical list of 155 collections in his 
conriituadon of dc Rossi, Wwa Serus, I, 1922- 

Meanwhile, however, chc topographical itwfy of inscriptions was by no means 
dead. In d)e first place there are the records of travelling schours, such as L. Schrader's 
Mmumiit^rum Italiae, etc., 1592, Mabillon's lur Italieum, 1 587, Bluhmc,/fw Italutm, 1 824, 
and Zaccaria's Exmenu Litterarium ptr Iialiam, 17^1 and secondly there is the volumin¬ 
ous and most useful series of loial histories. The activity of local patriots in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries rediscovered xnany recorded inscripdons which, 
after the inevitable destrucrion ot natural collapse of the Pre-Romanesque structures to 
which they belonged, had fallen co base usage, as building material, even as doorsteps. 
The record of the vicissitudes of individual inscriptions is valuable evidence of 
auchenticicy, and T have tried co give references to such information in printed sources. 

In 1857 a milestone in the study of Christian inscriptions in Italy was reached with 
de Rossi's publication of a corpus, recording both the actual and the traditional text, 
and the place and condition of the stone; the companion co the other great corpora of 
modern scholarship, Mommsen, Le Blanc. Hubner, Kraus. De Rossi's work, however, 
only includes the dated insaiptions of the dty of Rome before 600. It has since been 
extended by the supplement of G. Gatri published in 1915 and chc two volumes of 
Professor Angelo Silvagni, chat of 1922 which includes Inscriptlones Incertae Oripnis and 
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tliAC of 1935 with the inscriptions of the cemeteries of the viae Cornelia, Aurelia, 
Porcuensis and Osdensis. In tne Preface to the first volume of his series Professor Sil- 
vagni points out the inconsistencies in de Rossi's method of arranging his material: 
Prima fan ifitafhU cmflutetur, ^ihs tmfontm Joftrina cHt sufentruenia. Altera in- 
seriftiwtes uluras, idest satras pnmo gt hiitorieas, deinie eas cMtusvis ^tris, tjuantm ustimonxe, 
formnlis, s^Mis ehristiantfrum dc^^a, sacra, mores dularantur. Teto reli^ open topo- 
p’ophieae series disponentur. This is a method half-way between the principles of modem 
scientific scholarship and those of Gmter and Marini. Instead Professor Silvagm pro¬ 
posed, and in his two volumes already published has begun, the work of completing 
the corpus according to a purely topographical arrangement. He also protests at de 
Rossi's arbitrary limitation of date, proposing that the only logical limit of a coUection 
of Christian inscriptions is the Renaissance, and projeccing, as a further extension, a 
corpus of the inscripcions not only of Rome, but of all Italy, continuing rill the mid- 
XVI century. The ^an of this second corpus is announced in the prefece to his volume 
of 1935 ® Its complerion should make the epigraphical material of medieval Italy 
both in its textual and Its paleographical aspects available to all scholars m the most 
scientific and desirable fbrm.^ 

Meanwhile it is relevant to note the modern conrinuatlon of the traditions of local 
scholarship. A number of admirable collections of the early medieval inscriptions of 
particular cities and provinces of Italy have been published, combining the results of 
modem excavations and the records of ancient authors. The most important of these 
are the collections of the inscriptions of Milan, Piedmont, Como, Verona and Liguria.® 

The purpose of the present study is not in any way to anticipare any part of the 
corpus of Professor Silvagm. It is not intended as a corpus, not even as a collection of 
inscriptions, but as an arrangement of the most important inscripcions of three centuries 
of Italian history from a purely palcographical aspect, I have treated inscriptions as art- 
historical material and have tried to group, present, and discuss them so tlUt they sh^ 
be available to the historian as coherent evidence of one branch of the artistic activicy 
of the time- I have included a collection of inscriprions because, since none as yet 
exists, any general discussion without some individual discussion of the component 
material would make a thesis of which it would be impossible to weigh the rcasorung, 
far less test the truth of the conclusions. Motcover the fame and the mulriplicicy of the 
publications and discussions of these inscriptions have led ro misconceptions, Dates 
have been determined and names identified bv historians and aDti<quariaftS on we- 
sumprivc or merely possible evidence, and they nave then been quoted as fa^- 1 
tried in my individual discussions of each inscription to determine the limits of cer¬ 
tainty and the degrees of probability in such cases. Except in so far as it is evidence for 
these questions, of date, of the identity and position of any persons involved, and of the 
circumstances in which the stone was actually cut, 1 have avoided discussion of the 

* Earlier schemes and more detailed amouftcemenie of Profeasox Sllvagni^s Afwnwe £pigrtp^^niria^ 
the vlans for this corpus are to be fout»d in ■nicies by have sppeared, conning of pUtes illustrating tne maanai 
G. <rtTii, a. Soc. Rom. £ Star. Pet. XXXI, ijoS; befbia iioo. ^ , . . 

A. Bectaria, Sw. Teel lOOft wtrh a blbUogrephy of • V, F^ls, yill 

numerous previous anWea; A. Silvagni. RaeetAo ** tostfi C Gasw 

uerifimti mo£e 4 y£i £ m/id etuoane enurwi el Pumeiu 4 , U. Monneret de ViHard. 

«?. Xin. Rofumit KammteekoMnj prutntiu eu e£lx £ (. 0 ^ WineneijteoM Al.i.- 

£ yertmie, BOlo, 'Le imon VeroneK deU* alto Medioevo, 

this esaay wu originally written the dm pans of rP 34 < 
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text. A complete study involves a wide knowledge of the Ladni^, histoty, liturgy and 
topography the period; also a parallel study of the great body of recorded but lost 
insciipcions. As I am concerned only with inscriptions as archeological, not as docu¬ 
mentary, historical evidence I have merely included a reference to a reliable text.® I 
have, however, noted any important variations between this text and the text which I 
have checked on the stone. 

In order to compare the inscriptions and to note the incidence of peculiar forms of 
letters 1 have drawn an alphabet oi typical letter-forms used in each inscription. These 
alphabets are prepared from alphabets which I made before the scone, or in some cases 
from squeezes, photographs or reproducdons. In the case of a regular and well-cut 
inscripcion it is comparatively simple to draw an accurate alphabet. The letters are all 
according to the same form, or the variant forms are well defined. In the case of a very 
irregular but forcibly cut inscription, each cjcample of every letter tends to be different. 
1 have then tried to give a typical fonu, or if the gamut is veiy la^ iu extremes- 
Finally in the case of ill-executed inscriptions, one naturally tends to give the form 
towards which each fuinblin| letter strives. The shapeless variations are unimportant, 
and the alphabet illustrated shows what is best, and not what is worst in the epigraphy. 
However the spacing, the regularity, the verve of the execution is often more significant 
than the actual letter-forms, and this essay is intended to be read in conjunction with 
the places of Professor Silvagni’s Momtmenra, to which references have been given. 
In the regions which he has so far covered nearly all the inscriptions here discussed 
have been illustrated. Ic has therefore been decided to limit the illustrations to this 
essay to inscriptions particularly relevant to the argument. These arc made either from 
squeezes uken and in some cases inked in by me author or from photographs very 
kindly lent by Professor Silvagni. 

I^ious studies from the palcogtaphical point of view have been rare and incom¬ 
plete. In the ficl 4 of this essay, the most important is that of Cipolla in his article on 
the Velo di Classe published in GalUrU Nn^onali vol. HI- That of Gross! Gondi 
‘Excursus sulla paleografia della cpigrafia del Secolo DC’ in Disstrta(icni itUa 
Fontijuis Atcadmia ii AnJitologia, setie II, vol. iis important though incon^usive. 

Of earlier Italian inscriptions I know of no study beyond the general study in Le 
Blant, ‘La paleographic des inscriptions latines du lU* i la fin du VII sikle’ in Rfvtu 
Arthdohi^i^, 1896, 1S97. The only comparative material from which to judge arc the 
wood blocks in de Rossi, scattered colleaions of process-reproductions such as chose 
in Manicchi’s Music Cristiam Luerangnu, Diehl^s Inssriptioms Christianat, Grisar's 
AneUcU iemajm, and local collections. It is therefore impossible to draw anything but 
centative conclusions on the genesis of the paleographical styles which may be d^tin- 
guished in our period. Nor is the material of other European countries sufficiently 
studied CO make a comparative examination of much value. The only comprehensive 
work is that of M. Paifi Deschamps, ‘Etude sur la palfographie des inscriptions lapi- 
daircs d< la fin dc i'fpoque Mfrovingienne aux dernifres ann^es du XIV* siicfe', 
Bulletin Monumental, 1929. In German there are two important dissetcacions; Niedfr~ 

* The’ceajplete'tensK&rredtouerenaofvhniMV of dme i«cord& 
wrvi^ WhecB Dota pmeyti ftwn eariy Jran#cft> »• Rome, Milvi, Laoa, Como, Kaples aod 

aoA* 1 b«v« p'ftD K&rences vhkn ako iachjd« tl»e text Bmevento. 
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rheinische Epigrephik vam luhten hi 4 drei^hnten Jahrhundert, hy Rudolf Conndt and 'Mainzer 
Epignphik', by Konrad Bauer in Zsituhrifi des Deutsehen VertimJUr a. Sehrifitum 

1926. 

The paleographical styles discinguishable in out period arc extraordinarily rich, and 
cheir classiScaiion complex and baffling. It is not possible in any of these three centuries 
CO reject a;^ inscription, because it is possible to cite other inscriptions of the same date 
whidi are different. Iciscripdons of unquestioned authenticity dated to the same decade 
can be found without a characccriscic letter-form in common. At the same time there 
is no scarci^ of material, and a very large proportion is dared. I have found that the 
key to classification has been direct reference to the historical conditions of the time. 
I hope my essay may demonstrate that the classification of inscriptions has historical 
significance. 

n. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE VIII CENTURY, 700-795. 

The series of dated inscriptions of the VUI century surviving in Rome is remarkably 
complete. It consists of fourteen inscriprions from nearly every decade in the century. 
The last of these, no. 76, marks the Cafolingian advent and has therefore been placed in 
the next group, p. 97. Eleven of the inscriprions form a homogeneous group (nos. 1,4-15), 
CO which may Ik added the undated but long and important inscription now walled into 
the atrium of S. Maria in Cosmedtn (no. 15). Nos. z and 3 scand apart in that they are 
cut in relief. These inscriprions represent the typical official style of the period: six 
were specifically executed at the ordn of the reigning pontiff, and probably three also of 
the others (nos. 10, 11 and 12); the ether employers, Cardinal Gregory (no. 8), Thcodo- 
tus dux It primictrius (no. 9), Eustathius dux (no. 1 5) were dearly personages of wealth 
and position. The idaitificacion of Paulus Uvita (no. i 3) is dubious, buc the compara¬ 
tive magnificence of his epitaph suggests a person of importance. 

The most important of such contemporary works of art as arc recorded or have 
survived were commissioned by these same people. Sergius I restored, and gave gold and 
silver ornaments to a number of churches. John VII built himself a palace next S. 
Maria Antiqua, where he commissioned the paintings which, with the mosaics from his 
oratory in Sc. Peter’s, arc the most impoctant pictorial monuments of the beginning of 
the century. Gcegocy m also created an oratory in St. Peter’s richly decorared with 
hanging crosses, crowns and cups, and an image or the Blessed Virgin.^^ The inscription 
recording the donarion by Cardinal Gregory of books stcriarium pUnos is a very rare 
reference to illustrated manuscripts in VIII century Rome. The inscriprion of Theodotus 
is the commemoration of the building of a new church, a rare event in the VIH century: 
most popes were content to restore chose already existing, which were numerous and 
continually falling into disrepair. Theodotus was also the donor of the frescoes of the 
chapel of SS. JuUtta and Quiricus in S. Maria Antiqua, the most important paintings of 
the mid-century.^* Hadrian I has the longest list in the Libfr Pcntijvalh of his century, 
of restocations and donations, particularly of textiles and plate. 

The inscriprions erected to record the names of these illustrious men arc perhaps 
the most miserable and ill-executed examples of epigraphy in our whole period. They 
^ the lives q( these popes ^ PotiafiealU, Toeeoi, I, ttS. 
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do not show any development. The worse arc nos. 7,11 and iz; the lectering is cramped 
and niggardly; lack of judgment in spacing or trouble in execution seem cKe obvious 
causes of the frequent ligatures and rwuced letters. The best arc nos. 8 and 13, which 
show some generosity in the letter-forms and spacing. But in none of all these inscrip¬ 
tions (except perhaps no. 4) is there any pleasure, precision or skill in cutting the stone. 
Even in no, 4 the forms of the letters are indefinite, as if the mason had no clear idea 
of what he meant them to be and followed any peculiarity from habit rather chan 
intention. 

The following are the most characteristic lercer-forms: A with a square top and 
an inclined cross-bar; B with the lower bowl much bigger than the tippet, which is often 
very mean, and a strong tendency to separate the rwooowls, leaving a gap in the stem; 
D with the bowl fatter at the top thin the bottom, a characteristic peculiar to VIII 
century Rome; uncial E occurs (but no other uncial form);'* G very open and often 
cramped, the shore spur projecting below the bowl, as in nos. 6 and 7, being a form not 
found elsewhere. The di^coal of the H tends to start low and end high; so chat in some 
cases the letter an be mistaken for The leg of the R is normally straight and in 
the most typical form runs almost vertically out of the narrow bowl; it is almost always 
joined to the bowl, doc to the stem. S is narrow and angular, flat and short at the top 
and bottom. V is narrow, usually terminating in a double serif. Y is used, but is often 
indistinguish^le from V, It is notable chat these differentiating letters are in general 
most characcerisdc in the worst inscriptions. They are not, as in other styles, the best- 
formed or eaperimencal or exuberant letters, but in fret the worst lapses of what is a 
decadent, but fundamentally classical cradicion- 

Cercain formal peculiarities may be noted: letters of a larger size are occasionally 
introduced (nos. 4, 13, 15); the inscriptions of John VII are the only examples in the 
period of letters cut in relief; flourishes are rate, 

The Latinity is variable. Never good, it sinks lowest in nos. li and 13, where the 
very sense of declensions and agrcemcne is slipping. Inversions of the letters V and B 
are common, C is also used for QVO. There is one instance of H added. 

Abbreviations arc not a characteristic of the school. The common ones are usually 
used: DI, DNS, SCAE, XPI, EPISC; and the donations of land and the lists of relics 
l^ve a set of usages of their own. Othetwise the abbreviations consist in the occasional 
clipping of rhe end of a word. No. 15 is the orfly inscripoon where this is done to any 
large extent, but its lack of method is shown in such an abbreviation as 
Ex^c for this inscription the omission of final M and the abbreviation of en^tic out 
IS vay rare, ^ 

Dating is most commonly by the reign of the pope; the Roman system of reckoning 
the day of the month is also common- No. 9 is the only example in which the year is 
given, indeed the only example of this in the VIII century. 

None of the inscriprions is ornamented, and none, except those of John VII, is con¬ 
nected any sore of sculpture. They are, however, vwy similar to the painted inscrlp- 
aons of the period m S. Maria Anciqua in the chapel of SS. Julicta and QuiricusA** 
There rerruins one other dated inscription, no, 14. It is a fragment, clearly part of 

'** i^ii, p. 41$, 

gives uplUMts tiontefBpwwy piiotea laseriptioiu, 


ii * possiWe ore^iion. 

” Tnis fenn oeeun in half^undil sajpe. 
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some archiiectural monumenc, since the cop half is carved wich a row of blind arcades, 
and ic records the gift of one Gregory. The difference becwcen this inscription and the 
Style of the previous group is siarSing. These letters make no incompccent attempts to 
be regular or co keep to even lines or spacing, They are wildly irregular in spacing, size 
and shape. At the same time they arc cut with generosity and" verve, the lines are struck 
deep and deliberately. Here clearly is a new and fundamentally diffcrcnc idea of an 
inscription; one co which one insdnciively applies the word 'barbaricWhat is 
seemingly barbarian work doing in Rome itself under the rule of an enlightened and 
purely Roman pope, and in a church which he himself rebuilt from its roundattons ? 
We shall find similar inscriptions in the other VIU century groups; they are discussed, 
together with undated examples from Rome and elsewhere, on pages 78-85. 


No, Height of htcsss. 
a 16 cm. 


/lCEHfM?fVOKSV*f 


5 


] 


4 

5 

6 


7 

3 


9 


ii 


AcElMHQRSVj<>f 


RBCDEGMNOPORSVXV ■ 

^ AB&CDEGLMNOPQRSTTvX^'^rn£A<''o 

-- XABCDECLMNOPQRSTY 

ABBCDFGMLMNOOPQRSTVA:ZTv,r' 

yl5CDEC,MNOPFOi?SyXijec<'f(?(/M^R^RSfefiirvroVi^ 


4 cm., 
last line 
3 era. 


4 


3-4 cn. 


AABCDECHMNOFQRSVXY^^ 

HHU-f 

ABCDECMNOPQRSVXZ +-wbhq« 
ABCDEeFGF1N0PPGRSVXYZ>=--RTE 

ABCDEFCLMNOPQQRSVXYZ^^/vm) 

^E^P^M^£RRI5 -B^£ L'’"e • 

11 b( Pf CLHNflP'? RS VX RKRRPt £)TiH F "■ 1^ 




f. 4*5 cm. 
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No. Height of lectezs. 

ABCDECLMNOPPQRSV f i -hrf 
AAABBCDEFCUMMHNNOPQQRSTyy 

A COe ^ C IPnNopRR Sv 7 ^ ^ 

687—^01 

. . . GENIS ET KARTYRIS XK SUSAN . . . 

. . . SERGIVS EPI^ • SERVUS SBRVORUM 5 !. ik. 

Rome; Lateran Museum. Donation by Pope Sergius I of land to the Church of 
S. Susanna; in prose. Fragmentary; complete text given by dc Rossi tfitf.). 
including emendations and fragments known from MS. sources. 

G. Im Oderteo. DuurtuuHttU 4&yM ww^’ta/ fiun/m injsripiiena, TTdf. iii i S. Boxgu, Dt ernti vasuan^ 1779 * 

34; Mvidl, 21$, ltd; MuinJ^Mai, azS: oe Ron, BtiU. tritu 1870, 89, pi Vlu (MS. source* ^ves h&r«); DvcbniK, t. 

379; Crosei*Goodi,so. 73Silvagnl f, pL XII, 7. 

One fragment only remains. Various MS. collections record that in the XVI century 
six large fragments of this long inscription existed in S. Susanna. In i6oj the chun^ 
was reconstructed and these ^gments lost. The present fragment was found in the 
mid-XVlII century, during the demolition of the high altar of the church of S. Vitale. 

Its connection with the text preserved in the MS- Doni was established by Marini. 

De Rossi, after a comparison with two other MSS., publishes anodier reconstruction of 
the complete text. 

The connection of the donation with Sergius I rather chan Sergius II or IH is 
advanced by de Rossi against the su^escion of Marini. A donation by Seigius I to S. 

Susanna (the church of which he had been titular priest) is recorded in the Liher Ponti~ 
fictili;. As de Rossi points out, Marini’s thesis that the paleography indicates a later 
date is without foundation. Seigius I reigned from 687-701 and cfic inscription may 
therefore be attributed to this date with some certainty. 

The inscription is fairly well cut. There are some abbreviations. 


13 r. 4-5 an., 

Use UfK 
5 5 cm. 

15 55-5 

14 a* 5-6 cm. 

No. I 


No, 2 

+ rOHAN 
NES SBRW 
SCAE MRIAE etc. 


705-707 


Rome; S. Maria Andqua. Insaipdon in Ladn and Greek recording the name of 
John. It runs round thrae edges of an elongated octagonal slab, 11 cm. chick. 

pi pf?A* 4 ipri, 55, 83, 43* a. 63; Spigrapii^. 
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The inscxihtd was found during che excavations in 1890 and idendfied as the 
base of an ambone. Three of the other sides have the same inscription in Greek. The 
two long sides are blank. It is mentioned in the Liher Pwtijualis that John VII decorarcd 
S. Maria Ancxqua with frescoes and made a new ambone there. The inscription map 
therefore be dated 10 his reign, 705-707. This inscription, like that of John VII in the 
Museum of St. Peter’s (no. 5), and, unlike any others of the period, is cut in relief. 
The letters are large and ugly, but quite forcibly and efficiently cut. The aess pat^c also 
occurs at Cividale (no. jz). 

No. 3 705-707 

+ lOHANNIS SeRVI SCS MARJAB 

Rome; Museum of St. Peter's. A dedication. Broken in two pieces, with a piece 
missing in the middle. 

C. Sevenne, fiifuru J4JU ehktt rfl g fionie^ri dtJ/g tgeu eAUn, iS??. ^ P. L Dionysius, ^«crer»n /'sri- 

<0A»# S 4 gi&e«g ^punim JWmurmm. 177}, 4^ p|. 18 (line ennavisB): Sani IM Senele, m: Gruv. tS?. oL Mwuc- 
chi, BUmvtUy m, 2$8 (poor rqjroducttosJ; I, pi. & 

Grimaldi recorded this insaiption as part of the ciborium of the Sudarium, 
destreyed in 1606- The early descriptiorw of St. Peter's (e.g„ Petrus Sabinus, XII 
century) record that the Sudarium was in the cfaJoTium samtiu M Cmetrids built by 
John \TI. The building of this oratory and its decoration with mosaics is recorded in 
the Iiitff Pontifkalii —life of John Vll. This inscription recording his name belongs 
p^umably to the chapel and its mosaics, not, as Grimaldi supposed, to the latet 
ciborium. Its dace is therefore chat of the reign of John VII, 705-707. Like no. z, the 
letters are in relief. 


No. 4 7 J 5 ^J' 

DOMINI SSCIS AC BBATISS PETRO ET PAVLO APOSTOLORVM 
PRINCIPIBVS • 

GREGORIVS INDIGNVS SERWS wfr. 

Rome; St. Peter's, high up in the atrium. Donation of olive-groves by Pope 
Gregory for the church lighting. Complete text is given by de Rossi, II, 415. 

P. Uallius u) Rose, II, sm; P. SalbiAus, tiU., 4: c: de HokI give a bibUosnphy of earl/ pubUoi^ocA xo 9 i 
Dfehl,pL38d;Silvagni,I,pl.XrV, T. 

Two slabs, complete though cracked, and one smaller chan the other, now survive. 
The inscription was first recorded by Peaus Mallius (XII century). He also records the 
text inscribed on a third slab, which states that it was execut^ in che reign of the 
Emperor Leo. By the XV ccnccrry this was already lost. This would allow the Pope 
concerned co be either Gregory II or III. But the words 'ah uvtrihus mairis . . . intro 
premium acUsiae wtrtu (SS. Peter & Paul) aluistii Qine 5) indicate, as de Rossi points 
out, Gregory II 'aparva tuiate in patrumhi nutritum’ (liier Poniifiealif, I, 596) rather than 
che Syrian, Gregory m. Gregory II reigned from 715-731. 
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The forms of the letters are fairly consunt, but their size and degree of compression 
vary. The greater part of the text is in fairly small wide letters, but in the first line ch^ 
are nearly twice this size, and in the second equally large, but very compressed and wim 
many inserted letters. These large letters recur, apparently for emph^is. Vowels arc 
frequently inserted. There are scops, triangular or heart-shaped, and heart-shaped 
fiourishes at the end of some of the lines. The letters, though inelegant and uninterest¬ 
ing, are cut with some deliberation and have firm termioacions. There are a number of 
abbreviations, particularly in the catalogue of estates: mass, Juni, sp, cUhet, for massa, 
funius. super, otiveium. V and B are ince^ang«d. 

No. 5 (Plate XU, z) 

In nomine domini dei salVATORis nostri 
mV XPI breve FACTA a me ete. 

Rome; S. Paolo fuori Ic Mura, in the cpigraphical museum. Record of the ordin¬ 
ance of Gregory HI chat six masses shall be s^ daily in the basilica at various altars. 
Fragments ^y remain. Complete text is given by Nicolai. 

Mtfprini,/vcTiMHM* S- PanS, no. ja; N. M. Nicolai. Z> 4 Jit £«aSeo £S. Pa^U, Muncori, Titt., 

ndodxzxi; 214. 1; Criear, 169, pL !□; I. Sdiuner, Zo UuSeo t U mnoittra «5 X Paoia, 1934. * 0 ! 

The inscription was first published by Margarini, who saw the complete text. Ic 
was mined in me fire of 1S2 The text explicitly states Gftgpri^ ttnio paptu. There are 
no abbreviations in the fragments which remain. 

Nos. 6 and 7 752 and 741 

6. A. PecRO THEOTHANIO SERGIO lORDANE 

SEV lOHANNE • ADSTANTIBVS QVOQVE DIA ete. 

B. TRA ESc omnium salus et Dei ecclesiae laus 
GRBGORIVS SCissimus ac beadssimus eie. 

7. EXAVDI Nos oMNP BT MISERICORS Ds famulum tuum 
Gr^RIVM TERcIVM QVEM TVA GRATIA IVSSIT esse pastorem 

pec haec quae ete, 

Rome; Sc. Peter's, in the crot, 

No. 6 (A & B), fragments 01 the enactment of the ecclesiastical council at Rome in 
7 32; No. 7, prayers for the soul of Gregory III. d. 741, also fragmentary, The complete 
text, including the portions now lost, in de Rossi, 11 , 412-417. 

P. SabiMW in ^ Reid, It, 4t>. t; Torr^o, 70 (no. S), S4 (ao. 7)^ M. Veglus in J<u SdAoofuf" JwuMni, 
Ak. yil. A Basifm Voaeana, So; d« Rossi, 'Due reonureanei ia«41ci specami » due conciU: rormnj’ /itutaU 

rtSgian, life; DuduiM, 1, 42%; Diehl, pi. 39A; Dufr«sn& nos. to, is, 30 (repradunioBof no. ?); Gricu. 
17c, pi n (ao. 7); Marini*Msi,sJO and 37; Sllva^, I, ji. XJll, 1 (S A and B), 1 (7). 

In 1494 Sabinus transcribed inssiptions from three stones which he saw in the 

oratory of Gregory HI. Part of the second, and the d)ird of these scones seen by 

Sabinus still survive (nos. 6 B and 7); the firsc is lost. A fourth stone (6 A), discovered 
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in 1616, reconled by Gtirruldi and published by Tocrigio, is paieographieally almost 
exactly similar co the fragment 6 B, while the text appears to join on to that of the 
lost stone seen by Sabinus, which obviously lacks a beginning. The inscriptions on 
these three stones thus formed a continuous text, being ^e enactment of the offices to 
be said in the new oraco^ of Grcgoiy III, made in counol. The list of prelates given in 
this text corresponds with chat given in the lifer Fcnri/ualfs for the council of 752, 
which was summoned by Gregory III to consider the iconoclastic question. 

The inscription on the last stone (no. 7) exists almost complete. It is paleographic- 
ally ditfttcnt and consists of three prayers for the repose of the soul of Pope Gregory. 
It was presumably added on his doth in 741; Sabinus saw it, with the other scones, 
over his tomb. 

In no. 6 B lines 2, S, 14 and 19 are sec one letter out into the margin. Both 6 A 
& B are very badly cut; in no. 7 the forms of the letters are also compressed and meao, 
the spacing indeterminate and uneven. There are a few common abbreviations in both 
inscriptions. No. 6 is in prose, whereas no. 7, unlike any ocher inscription of the period, 
is in liturgical Latin. 

No. 8 741-752 

+ HISRAEUnCUS DO OFFEREBAT POPULUS RURI 
ALIUS QUIDEM AURUM * ALIUS NAMQUE ARGENTUM, rrr. 

Rome; S. Clemente, fixed co the wall of the upper church. Record of chc gift by 
Gregory, cardinal priest of S. Clemente, of certain books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, sforfarvw um pUncs, to his church, in the pontificate of Zacharias. The text is 
metrical. The complete text is given in MaruccKi; 1 . 6 of his reading omits (curam ac 
feoti); 1. S gives jrnufu^is for premlls. 

PenonM, 8S; D. Bartc^ni, Di S. Z«et«no p«p 9 , 1874, sSi; Montori, Ht, 8^9; G«ll«td,I, «ccv, 
Marini-Mai, aa 4 , Gritar, pL rV, and Manwdu, 306 (hal/ tone); Diahl, pi jS e; Slivagni, I 

fiXlV.i. 

A similar gi^ was made co che churches of St. Peter and Sc. Paul by Pope Zacharias 
(lifer 432). Cardinal Gregory subscribed co the Roman counois of 744 

(or 743 ?) and 745. There are a few common abbreviadors; is spelc eo^. 

No. 9 . 755 

HABC SVNT NOMINA SCORVM CORVM 
BENEFICIA HIC REQyiSCUNT IDEST tu. 

Rome; $. Angelo in Pescaria. List of saints whose relics are preserved in the 
church and a record of its dedication to Sc. Paul, and of its foundation by Theodorus 
hclim dwx ttMne primutrlus sofuttu seJis apostolicae ct pater uius fen in indiction 8 
anne ah initic mundi 6263, in the dme of Pope Stephen junior. The complete eext is 
given in Grisar. 

U, xWi; Torrigio^ 54^ GaJleni, I, mi, j?; P. Gtilmi, Dd Prmietrp Jtdo toMa 
dfotto&e^, (part of text only); Msnm-wi, 40, i; Dudiesw, t, 324 (part of text only); C Hueben, L4 dtU** £ 
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Adnnusmtion ^Rotne tt ^iacofus/ Sry. Afth. Ow, 

'curts Miconae,”' Ate. /W, Iv, jji; 


> 9i7. On». >?}» P*- ®S J' Lestocquoy, ^AdmuBStw 

S prMucdoe); G. Mudsetn-Loc^, 'Elep b w Henwuis e 

The foundadon of the church is dated by this inscription, which also records ics 
original dedication to Sc. Paul. 

The 8di indiccion fells ia the reign of both St^hen n (j 55) and Stephen III (77^* 
The year 6263 ah inirio mundl can also fell on either of uicse dates, according to the 
era of Constantinople or that of Alexandria, which might equally have been used. 
Theodotus’ portrait, however, appears in the frescoes which he comjiussioned hi S. 
Maria Anriqua, where he is also desaibed as pnmiVffiw; he is represented with Pope 
Zacharias (741-52), both with square haloes. 

In 745 one Ambrose was primkerius^ who died in 75?' A letter in the Codex 
Carolinius of 764 mentions Christopher primueriMi. It seems most probable therefore 
that Theodocus held the office after Ambrose and chat the date of this inscription is 755 * 
He was the uncle and guardian of Pope Hadrian I (77^^ 5 )* 


No. 10 757-767 

A. IN N DNI HEC EST NOTITIA NATAUaOROM 
SCORUM HlC RBQUTESCBNTIUM tte. 

B. IN N DNI HAEC NOT NAT- SC* 

HIC REQUIESCENT . . . ae. 

Rome; S- Silvestro in Capite, fixed to the wall of the atrium, A calendar of the 
natal feasts of saints buried in S- SUvestro arranged in two cables, one of male, the 
other of female saints. The complete text of A is given by Marucchi, of B by de 
Rossi in Bull. Anh, Crist. 

P, S«biaas le de Rosn, n, 448, cos. 31 a (3, with bibUegraphy of early publicarioosj G. Canletti, 
China dl S. SilvotTo In Cefia, 1795, GalUtc,!, 505,'Muncorj. Thu., mxmlxTi; Mtfioi-Mai, $6.1; 
De Rossi, ftcil. Areh. Crt/t.. 1883,40; Grisar, p. 17b, reproducrion of pa« of Bj Diefcl, 45 « A (alle^y 
XU century): Maruedu, itarfiijw, J98 (allsgdly XJ ceotury); ^vagni, I, pJ. X>DCVI 1 . I and ar 
Gressi'Gonoi, no. 66. 

The first line of the text of both inscriptions is recorded in Sabinus i^V century). 
The right half of the second inscription was discovered by de Rossi in 1880 during 
the construction of a new building beside the church.-The Lihtr Bontijualis (p. 464) 
records that Paul I (7 57-767) rebuilt the church of S. Silvescro and brought thither the 
bodies of innumerable saints from the cemeteries outside R.ome. This is the first re¬ 
corded cranslacioo of relics from the cemeteries and it was obviously occasioned by the 
devastations of the Lombards during the siege of Rome in 756. The example of Paul I 

I f^«pjcaph (ttow l9«r) i< suggeuithatintbeTXcanniryh vasuMdiodisdneuiah 

4 attd Aeti indsaon VU tmf. in it^ari pp It pcopla who had risen above the common level wiiniwc 

vould T— therefore that ^MOdecus eoule nor nave anainine ainihood. Inthia nae the repreaeoiarion would 
bees ptimttnat while Zadiarias was aeU living. G. B. im[dy -ftat Zacbaiias, though perha|3s already dead at 
Tamm 1944, iS) etodueaa nuoaroue the tune oftheirexecuiioQ,Qad been intarajtea in Hie^ 

exami^ of peopk re^r a teDted wth snare niiolH who dotua’ palndop. 
eoultl pot brie Uvfog n the dme^the portrait and 
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was followed by later popes, buc there seems no reason to reject the simple evplanacion 
of these trscripdons as the record of the fitsc ctanslacton by Paul L Their paleography, 
and that of the inscription with a similar list of saints in the Vatican (no. 11) confirms 
this dace. Those who have attributed them to a different date, Marucchi and Silvagni 
(Ss Martins ai Monti, 115), hare giren no reason. 

The abbreviations, like most of these lists of relics, are inconsistent, n, nt, nat for 
natalij. The formula MSS N 5 CI—is peculiar. 


No. n 757-767 

... S' LUCII PP 
s Pigm ENII PBI ett. 

Rome; St. Peter's, in the crypt. Parc of a list of Saints. The complete text is 
given in Mai, except: 1 . 6 Calact(f;) for Calocer, 1 , 20 Coneord foe Coruerditu, I. aj C^tJa 
for Cyrillat. 1 . 25 5 i 2 v«fr. for Silveitrii. 

Tgetlgio, 17; P. L. Dtoeysius, Sttermum VMiifontt CryNmtm Uonmitta, 1773, lol, pi. 

XXXJX; dc Rossi. Arth. Crist. i88a, 40; Marim-Mai, 44,1. Dufresne.TSJ Diehl, pi. 39<; SllTagni, 
I, pi. XXXVU, j; Gfoei.Oordi, no. 64. 

As de Rossi points out this list is the twin of chat at S. Silvescro in capice (no. 10), 
except that here the mention of the feast days is omitted. He argues that in cransbeing 
the relics from the cemeteries outside Rome to S. Silvcstto Pad reserved for himself 
something of each saint; and that either he, or one of his successors, installed dicse in 
St. Peter’s. The date of this inscription is therefore dependent on those of S. Silvescro; 
they arc paleographically similar. Paul I reigned from 757-767. 

Epigcaphically the inscription U parti^arly unpleasant. The letters are not so 
much degraded in form as in the grossness and meanness of execution- Lines have been 
drawn on the stone to guide the mason. There are many ligatures and insetted letters. 
The abbreviations S and SCR used for sanoti and santtemm are uncommon. There are 
many abbreviations. 


No. 12 


7S3 


+ TEMPORIBVS 
DN HADRIANIew. 

Rome; St. Peter's, in the crypt. Record of translation of relics on November 2ind, 
indictioD 7, in reign of Pope Hadrian. Fragmentary. The complete text is given in 
Dufresne. 


P. Sabinas io d« Rossi, D, 43:, jo’. Torrigio, 8x; Sarii et S«tele, 25, pL V; Maiw-Mau ^a; 
Grisar, i79(aDdteprodoaion): Du^ne. no. 27 and reproduenonj Diehl, pi. 590; Silvagiu. J, pi. XIV, 4. 

The names of the saints, the translation of whose relics is recorded, are not given. 
De Rossi argues that they were probably unknown to Hadrian. The nature of the 
inscription and the paleography both point to the VUI century, and therefore to the 
pontincaK of Hadrian I. The 7th indicdon falls in 784; since, however, this is dated 
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November, the year would be 783. This inscription represents the lowest depth to 
which epigraphy sinks jn our period. Some of the letters are $0 shapeless that they 
seem a reversion co senseless marks, as if the mason were illiterate. The Latin is similar: 
ii: rtfMndita sum feli^ias seruiof. 

No. 13 783 

+ PARCB PRAECOR PAVLo saNCToruM MAXIMe praesul 
ALTA PATERE POLI FAC ILLl CVLMINA CHRisee stc. 

Rome; S. Lorenzo in Luema, fixed to the wall of the atrium. Epitaph of Paul. 
(The acrostic gives Peulus Levita) who died Ud. Mart. ind. VI. temp in Hadriani ^apai.’ 
Broken in many pieces. The text is metrical. The full text is given in cither reference. 

£uii. Corm. Anh. ityz. 42; ie R.cssi in Areh. Crtst. 1873,12; Slingni, 1 , pJ. XIV, 2. 

The fragments of this inscriptioa were found in 1872 during repairs to the founds* 
tions of the Palazzo Fiano, beside the Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. 

De Rossi has suggested that the Paul co whom it refers might be the Paul Afiarta 
who figured so prominently in Italian politics under King Desiderius and Hadrian 1 . 
But the acrosdc reads Uviia and he ^Is back on the suggestion that this is the deacon 
who subscribed co the council of 74 5. The text of the epitaph is non-committal. It by 
no means excludes the possibili^ chat this was the tomb of Afiarta. 

The paleography dates it to the VIII century—it is very similar to the rather better 
inscriptions of this period, nos. 8, 9, 10—and therefore to the reign of Hadrian 1 . The 
xndiedon gives the year 78 5. Both in epigraphy and Latinicy tms is one of the most 
creditable Roman inscriptions of the century. 

No. 14 77^-795 

de don IS • W • ET ^ • DT • GENETRiaS MAriac 
temporibuS DONl ADRIAN! PAPE EGO GREGORIUS NO. . . . 

Rome; S. Maria in Cosmedin, in the anciquarium. Record of a donation by 
Gregory. n«dni«( ?) On a broken, sculptured stone. 

G.M. Cr«Mmb«ne. L’Lnrta JftU hasilua ii S. Marta In Cesnidm, 1715, 42, and line en^ariag; Foo- 
canini, 21; Gallem I, XV-18; Marini-Mai, 98.2; Cauaneo. 159, Fig. 82; Duchesne, I, 520; Gcmc. 178, 
pi. HI; G. B. Gioveiule, U Basilka Ji S. Maria la OmMin, 1927. 8l, pi. XLII; SiUagoi, I, pi. XTV. 5- 

The inscription was found 'fra U ruint antiehi edifi^ esisienti intorw alia (hiesa 
(Cresdmberu) and put up in the portico in his time; it was recently removed to the 
antiquarium. The Liher Ponsiftalis records that in the time of Hadrian 1 the church of 
S. Maria in Cosmedin was completely rebuilt. This sculptured scone must have been 
part of some piece of church furniture, a screen or dborium; it is carved in front with 
a row of little arcades and at the side with rosettes; the character of the lettering is 
commenced upon on pp. 78,1 57 * The undated Roman examples of the 'popular' style 
to which it bdongs arc found on pp. 84, 85, 
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No. 15 mid Vm £enti*iy 

+ HABC TIBI PREACLARA VTR 
GO CAELISnS REGINA SCA SU ftc. 

Rome; S. Maria in Cosmedin, in the atrium. Record of gifu of land by Eustathius, 
dux tt dis^assatoT of the diaconace, and by George for the support of the 

poor and those serring the church. The complete text is correctly given in Lestocquoy, 
except: 1. 4 smttrix for gmrtfix. 

G. M. Cresdcnbeai, VlMria JelU hmlltei ii S. Maria Itt Castfudin, 17151, 6t; Mabillon, Hal, 
I. 15; Fonuoiaii pt. gf cex( (xtly: Muneori, Anii^.. UI, $71; Thu. mdeccbrij; Gallerd, CCCCXIX. 
5; Muini'Md. ai6. j; G. &. OigrenaJe, it Gasilin it 5. Maria in Cosneiin, 1927, 62, pi. XLVj J. 
Lescoc^O}', Kiv. Arth. Crlit.. 1950, 277 (f e proAictfon); SUvagxii, I, pi. XXXVU, 4, 5. 

In 1715 the mscripdons were already fastened to the ‘faecieta della ^orta’. They were 
presumably placed there when the porch was built, probably in the XII century. Thty 
were untouched in che recent restoration. There is no evidence of dace except the 
Lacinicy, which is debased, and the paleography, which is clearly similar to that of the 
rest of this gro^. It is particularly close to that of no, 9, and these two insaipcions are 
the only ones of this group which make an exrcnsivc practice of ligatures. According to 
Lcscoccj^y che word OAVIT in I, 32 should be read DAVID, which would mean the 
use of we uncial form of D not othowisc found except in no. 14 (popular style) in this 
group. There arc also many abbreviations, in particular the dropping of the final M, 
a practice not found in other Vm century inscriptions—p for per is usually a sign of a 
later date, but is found also in no. 7. Hdihetis, bituas, binetdo are spellings found and 
eUus for iaius. Some abbrevUrions show a complete indifference to the language, e.g. 
sun or m for rwnr. 

Ut. INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EXARCHATE AND THE PENTAPOLIS, 

700-788 

In the Exarchate there was a continuous epigraphical tradition from the VI to the 
Vni century, I have not systematically collected or studied VI or VU century inscrifn 
dons throu^iout Italy, and little can be said about them deEnitcly without such a 
study, but it is quite clear that elsewhere there was no common, nor even any well- 
marked. particular style: nor was there any very remarkable epigraphy. The inscriptions 
are mosc^ perfunctory records in mean and cramped classical Lettering, or involuntary 
and half-hearted cencarives towards a ‘popular' manner and forms, In Ravenna in con- 
trasr there was a continuous tradition or formed and competent, if uninspired, ^igraphy. 
Many inscriptions survive, and as in the case of the series of sarcophagi there is no clear 
distinction oetween those of the VII and chose of the VIII century. I have therefore 
included dated inscriptions only. Of these there arc six, four of which arc on the sar¬ 
cophagi of archbishops of Ravenna, and one on an episcopal chair. The sixth is the 
record of a donation by an archbishop to S, ApoUinare in Classc, The letier-fonns are 
unadventurous; there are no very charaaerisric peculiar letters thot^ the proportions 
and the relation between height and width of line arc typical. Various forms are used 
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of the letters which usually vary most, A, G, R, and Q. In general the forms are 
chose cucrest in Rome without the debased exaggerations, and with a notably higher 
technical standard. Abbreviations are common, particularly in no. 29, where V is also 
written for B. This and xw. 4 are the only inscriptions dated by the year of the Greek 
emperor. 

Again, there is an example in this territory of a ‘popular’ inscription, no. 18. It is 
not so coarse ot so forceful as the inscription o( S. Maria io Cosmedm (no. 14), hut the 
a£mcy is quite clear. 

The Exarchate was £nal!y conquered by the Lombards abotu 750 and the greater 
part of it became incorporate in »e papal states after Pipin's inteirencion of 7 ^6. 1 
have however included in this group aU the msaipcions which clearly belong to the 
same tradition, caking us down to 788. 

No, Height of lertefs. 

PvACDEmiMNPIlSVf 

.7 A&CDCPHLMOP/^STV H/7J/E + 

4^- ABCDFFCLMNOPQRnVXwftfNi{ffiiT&THC"''~ 

- -- AABCDEECHNOPQRRSTV + 

- -- ABCDEHLMNOPR^TVtF'l 

- ABCDEGHLMNOPRSTVtfli^,®" 

" ■ AfeC^EFlLMNPRS’TVWUAV'M+ 

No. 16 

+ ARCHIEP , FECIT 
DN . DAMIANUS 

Ravenna; S. Apollinare in Classc. On the arms of a marble chair, now divided in 
two and placed either side of the church. 

D. Spmus. ht AmpliltUiBi, Zvtfsnnt rt JUstmatiime Ufhu fiavtnfta, 1793, I, 283; C.I.L. XI, pt 1. 
Ravenaa. p. 61. 

Damian was archbishop of R^cnna about 700. 
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No. 17 7Z5 or 724 

+ HIC TVMLVS CLAVSVM SERVAT CORPUS DOMINE ELiaS 
SaSSI AC TER BEATISS ARCHIEPISCOPI 

Ravenna; S. ApoUinarc in Classc. Epitaph of archbishop Felix. Along the front 
of the lid of a sarcophagus. 

UghelluCaUu, Q. ^3; Baronius, ad an. 714; Garrucdi V, pi. 392.; CappeUetti II, 67. 

The only archbishop Felix of Ravenna in these centuries died in 723 or 724. This 
inscription is very inferior to the ocher Ravennace inscriptions. The letters are ssacched 
rather than cut. 

No. 18 

+ TEM DN FELI TR B ARCP SCE ECC 
RAV ‘ EOF • VINCENTIVS PRIMV 
EPC • ECC • Sa CASSIANI CICVM 
PRIMV • EDIHC • P • IND • VI + 

FEUCI 

Comacchio; walled into the outside of the cathedral, which was rebuilt in the XVI 
cencury. 

. Commemoration of the building of the church of S. Cassian by Vincentius, first 
bishop of Comacchio. 

G. Ferro. LurrU itU’ oniiu diti ii CMuue^ifi. 1701. 410; UgbeUi-CoIeti. H. 482; Muratoh. Tia. 
monliz, i; G. L. Anaadesi, Lt Anilitinim lavetinaivm Cfrwrafaxcn, 1785. IT, D. Sprecus. Da AaplHudine. 
ZvertiMe ft tl/rtauraiione Urhit Arvfnftar. 1796,11,4 58 (with a woodeuc); Belcrajrtelli. Di Comaeehio ad At^ia. 
193!, 34, reproduction only. 

The first mention of the town of Comacchio in any text is in the Pontijuelis, 
where its restoration to the Exarchate by Aistolf in 7 56 is recorded. Felix was archbisl^ 
of Ravenna 708-724. The 6th indicdoti would fall in 708 or 723. This inscription 
is therefore the earlicsc evidence of the town’s existence. Muratoti incetprecs dam 
as dvitatis iumatlfnsU. 

Like no. 14 this inscription is ^uitc di&renc from the others of this, its natural 
group, both in the forms of the letters and in the irregularity of their disposition. 
The chart on p. 163 shows chat its characteristic letters correspond to these of the popular 
school, as does the form of the text, v. p. 79. 

No. 19 7P 

IN N PATRIS • ET FILII ET ^ • IMP B • PUSSIMIS TO TlN 
LEONB ET CONSTANTINO A DO CORONAT • PACIFIC • 
MAGNIS IMPB • LEONE etc^ 

Ravenna; in S. Apollinare in Classe. 

Record of a donatioa of land and money by John V, archbishop of Ravenna in the 


708 or 723 
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I5ch ytdr of the reign of Leo and the i ich of Constantine, under Eucychm the Exarch, 
in the I4ch indiedon, TV Kal. Feb. The complete text is given in Mai, There arc certain 
inaccuracies in abbreviations and spelling: 1. 10 should read ut sit inlivatwn (not 
and 1. 11 his eius . . , iusso, not his^ ins .. . iussu. 

Manni-Mii, aad,i. 

The elaborate system of dating yields the year 751. The inscription is very long 
and regular and cramped. There are numerous abbreviations, chiefly the terminations 
of words, V is sometimes subsdmced for B (lavdaviU, guverrumte, 

No. 20 770 

+ HJC REQUTESaT IN PACE SERGlVS ^ • ARCHIEP'C • SEDIT 
ANNO. .. . 

Ravenna; in the cloisters of S. Vitale, inscribed on four fragments of a sarcophagus, 
comprising part of the epitaph of Sergius, archbishop of Ravenna. 

The geography and the fragment of the sarcophagus dearly suggest the epitaph 
of an archbish^ of the Vni century. The only Sergius in diat century reigned 748-^70 
(Ughelli-Coleti, II, 343). The inscription is neater than the others; A with sloping 
crossbar, G, and R and E with a prolonged stem are unusual forms, which suggest 
Lombard influence, 

No. 21 (Plate Xn, 1) 784 

+ HIC • TVMV 
LVS • CLAVSVM ste. 

Ravenna; in S. Apollinare in Classe. Epitaph of John, archbishop of Ravenna, On 
three panels on the front of a sarcophagus. The complete text in Gamcci. 

V, pi. J9a: C. Gddreann, £>/< r«Mnta(ur£fn (906, 6. 

John VI was archbishop 777-784. 

No. 22 ;7S8 

+ HIC TVMV 
LVS • CLAV ste. 

Ravenna; in S. Apollmare in Classe. The epitaph of Gradosus, archbishop of 
Ravenna. On two panels on ends of a sarcophagus. Text in Garrucci. 

Ughdli-Cded, n, 344; Gvrued, V, pi. 392; K. GoJdnunn, DU ravematluhai Sarkfh^, 1906. $. 

Gradosus was archbishop 784—788. The insciipdon is coarse and handsome. 
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IV. THE Vni CENTURY INSCRIPTIONS OF THE LOMBARD 

KINGDOM 

From the duchy of Benevenco nothing survives which can definitely be dated to the 
VIII century.^® From the main Lombard kingdom with it$ capital at Pavia and from 
the important dependent duchies of Fritdi and Spoleco a considerable number of 
inscriptions have been preserved. In Rome the contrast of two s^les of epigraphy is so 
startling that the grouping Is obvious. In the Lombard territory the range of s^le is as 
great, but the grouping is confused. This is largely due to uncertain daring, in particular 
CO the dating of rwo very important inscriptions, nos. 2 ; and 4 3, the epitaphs of Cuninc- 
pert and Theodota. Cuninepert died in 700, but his epitaph has been called a X century 
copy, chiefly because of its unlikeness to that of Theodota; the identification of Thco- 
dota is, however, dubious and her inscription is dated by the indiction only. 

Let us begin instead by caking inscriptions of certain date only. Eleven exist which 
arc dated co the reign of Liutprand (712-744), nos. 24-54. It U clear from the alphabets 
given that there was no unified s^le of epigraphy in this reign. Nos. 50 and 51 are in 
a style similar co the ‘popular' inscriptions wfiich occur both in Rome, no. 14, and in 
the Exarchate, no. 18, a s^le which seems therefbee to be independent of the political 
barriers of the time. Of the others one, no. 24, has a definite <ute, the small fragment 
of the epitaph of Ansprand at Pavia (712), and this is inscribed in two different styles of 
lettering in alternate lines; unfortunately only two lines now survive. The rwo Chiusi 
inscriptions, nos. 2 $, 26, are very similar to one another and not unlike that of the 
altar of Ratchis, no. 27. They are unformed in style and use some ‘popular’ letter forms. 
No. 29, on the other hand, is reminiscent of the 731 inscription at Classe. no. 19; 
Liueprand’s own inscription, no. 28, is more individual, but the lettering is soil stilted 
and inexpert. The remaining three insaiptions, nos. 52, 35 and 34, ace, however, 
examples of sophisticated taste and technical training: characteristic is the interest in 
serifs, which is also apparent in nos. 28 and 29. 

There arc four other inscriptions which are later than 744 and earUer than 876, 
nos. 55—38. Of these, nos. 36 and 57 are dose in style to no. 54; the letters have die 
same curved backs and the very heavy, often tilted, serifs are unmistakable. No. 55 
has a border which is almost identical with that of no. 33 and the lettering is similar, 
though not so accomplished. The later inscription from Cividale, no. 58, is very neat 
and competent, more compressed and very much more mannered than no. 32, and 
with little resemblance to the earliest Cividdese piece, no. 27. It is dear chat the more 
accomplished and elaborate inscriptions of the reign of Liutprand belong to its later 
half and that the rradition formed then was conrinued up to the end of the Lombard 
kingdom (774)* 

Let us now consider the inscription of Theodota, no. 43, and the three others, nos. 
4^—^^ which arc dosely associated in style and togeriier represent the most remarkable 
achievement in accomplishment and elegance among the whole Lombard marerial. 
None of them is dated with certainty. The evidence is discussed under each inscrip^, 
and I think confirms the condusion to which evidence of the dared inscriptions poinuj, 

^ Fe(th« ifUcri^O0efl.«oniofCla^tll«a»&o.ii& 
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that they were executed after the period of experiment; that is, after 7 5 5 at the earliest. 
If this is the case there is no reason why an inscription of 700 should be 7ery close in 
style CO the epiupK of Theodou. I do not therefore see any compelling paleo^phical 
reason for doubang the genuineness of the epitaph of Cuninepert. The Ictcenng is, 
moreover* similar co the plainer of die two styles in no. 24 and to two ocher undated 
insariptions* nos. ^9 and 40. 

My arrangement of the Lombard macecial is therefore as follows: 

(1) From 700^50 was a period of experiment. An incerese in lettering was 
abroad, but there was no cra^cion to follow. Hence the use of 'popular* and 
Ravennate mannerisms. The interest in serifs, which is the motive of the style as Enally 
evolved, was possibly suggested by Merovingian inscriptions.^ In the Cuninepert 
inscrxpcion it is possible to see an experiment in classical revivalism. I should include in 
this group nos. 23^29, ^9 and 40, or which nos. 24 and 28 mark important stages in the 
evolution of the typical Lombard style. 

(ii) The second style is that of nos- 5 JJ, 41 and 42-'’ In all these the cutting of 
the ieccers is sharp and precise with a neat, comparatively deep, crosS'Secrion. The line 
is almost even, never very fine. The letter-forms have neatness and elegance without 
extravagance. Characteristic are the G ending in a curl, the M with a shoit drop and all 
the apices ripped with serifs, N with a short diagonal and pronounced serif (this M and 
N are common to all Lombard styles), an egg-shaped O, pointed at the top, Q with the 
tail inside, and R with a curved and aggressive leg. These characcetiscics, very marked 
in the other three, are not so clear in no. 35; but all arc remarkable for their borders. 
These are delicately carved and richly m^ellcd, very different from the crude, fiat 
cuning of most of the ornamental panels called Lombard; but similar co the carving on 
the Theodora tomb- Though the possible range of date of this style is from 712 (no. 3 3. 
dated 712-44) to 775 (the latest dace for no. 3 5), it may reasonably be suggested that it 
was not evolved imril 735 or 740 and that the lace date of no. 35 is due to southern 
conservatism.'® 

(iii) A grouo of three inscriptions; nos. 34, 36. 37; this ^wip is distinguished by 
its rather heavy-handed cutting and large, pointed serifs emphasised by their orientation; 
the serifs cenninacing the bowl of the P and leg of the R arc characcerisric, as are the 
awkward S and X- These arc the least attractive of Lombard insaiptions- ‘Hie style 
may have been current for a considerable period, since no. 34 cannot be later than 744 
and no. 37 is probably dated 783. 

(iv) The Thcodota group, nos. 43-47. the most remarkable epigraphical creation of 
the penod- The cutting is exquisite, Ae ietccr-forms arc fantastic. The chief characteris¬ 
tic is the practice of proJor^ng the stem above the bowl or the arm of the letter and 
finishing it with a neat serif, The use to which these serifs are put, emphasising the 
elongated forms and the contrasting sensitiveness of the curves, bringing out the slalful 
breaking of the rhythm by the tail of the Q, ot the cum of the G or the step of the R, 

tbe ifiseripdone on (lie (on^ at Joiarw capnabuMd iaLuwuil saipt. Zimmermann, Vprkanl- 
I, a©. <>f«Soorofl (h« alnrstHim of (he iiti iitgueh4 MwatartA, vol I, ^S. 

Vn etnmw nait, I, no. 91), On the ocher hend the ** Aoorhes eumple is KDrodul^ bv SilvaenL IL fa y, 

epiBph of TheephilaR of <71 at he tbs am J, xi, & ^ ^ 

motive and istiMunlDis(SilvaEni«oLIV.£ue. I). The An even kieraxanple of the ssoe border psaera Mill 

moee (uoils eoipc letters are also Merovingian; ^ tU bdng used is ao. ($3,^ 
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make the brilliant originality of the These, too, all hare borders, or horizontal 

scrips of ornamcnc, excew the tomb of Theodora, of which, in addition to the inscribed 
slab, three other slabs, all carved, have survived.^** This ornament is very dose to that 
of the Bobbio group—perhaps a licclc flatter and mote open, 1 should dace this ^up 
7 50-76 5. No. 47 seems to be an example of the style in decline. 

(v) Nos. 52 and 38 remain, both at Gvidale, and both dearly of the Lombard 
school- Ic is interesting to notice the influence of the fully developed style of Pavia in 
diffecendating the two. No- 58, after 760, has many Thcodotan mannerisms- Ncichet 
can, however, be classed with any of the ocher groups, and it is reasonable to expect a 
style of its own in such a centre of culture as Cividale. 

Possibly it is over-careful to divide these inscriptions into groups. The generic 
element is very strong. I would claim no more for the groups than chat they in^ 
represent the divergent petsonalicies of different craftsmen. 

Lombard epigraphy is emphatically a court arc. All the patrons are of royal blood, 
counts or prelates, except the unknown deacon Gisulf. In this respect ic is like the 
Roman school and in strong contrast to the 'popular*. The Latin of the two schools is 
related in much the same way as chat of Paul the Deacon is to the Libtr PontifUalu. 
Most of the inscriptions are in verse except nos. 30 and 31 (popular) and those on works of 
art (nos. 32. 38 and 36, at Gvidale and Modena)- The majority have no abbreviations; in 
the whole group the only abbreviations found arc; XPS, XPI, XPE, DO, D (d«n«ne), SCO, 
SPM (spifituM), enclitic Q, QJJM BPC, TRIUPHtS, VERB(o), RBGIB(*i5), 

and none occurs more chan once. Misspellings are tomulus. possemus, luhennis, omahi, ^io 
(Bobbio) and hmeranh. Ligatures arc characteristic, iuserced letters comparatively rare, 
paiticularly inserted O which is so noticeable in Carolinglan insciipcions. The school is 
remarkable for the rarity of date signatures. The year is in no case given, the indiedon 
only twice, the day of the month three times awd the reign, as a date, only once 
(omitdng the 'popular' inscriptions and text of the portions now lost of Nos. 23, 25 
and 37). 

Ii k floceworthy that dkgona! um to ieittn such in some Merovingian mscripdoiM, aie not used 
» F, L, whidi ue found comhioed vich toierest is seri& Haeelo ff, pH 44. 

No. Hei^t of lenees. 

.3.6.^. ADCDEFGLMNOPQORSXi" 

39 ACECPOKSV . 

40 .3=.. ACEGGMNOPraKSXt^E- 

" BM0PR5V ELONPS 
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No. Height oi Umn. 

- ABCDEEaMMNNOPQf^STVXT 

^ ABCDEEGLMNOPaKS'TVX:i:r+ 

■ ABBbCBEELMNOPORRRSVXC^ 

.8 5-^™, AABCDECiINNOPQRSXkNMfT 

- DLPTV. 

ABCBEEFJ'LNHHooppf^RSTVX^t 

” 3: AACCDoe^H^hLf^OPRSV 

” 'Hpr ABCDEGRMNOP(DPiSVx:K+ee«HM)HiiRfTv" 

» • ACEHILNPORSTVXt” 

- * AABCDEGGILHNOPOQRRSTf^W 

A/1BCELMN0P(DRSI/F£^X AfK) 


0^ 
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No. Height of Ucteis. 

H •^D^LNPI\V;c+: 


‘■^’“■CeiLNOR^TV' 

j7 ^4 - /IBCDEC^LI^NOFISKRRR ^ v\ /e ^E^pM^ wq. 


'' ABCDEEFCLLMNOPOKKSVX^ft/VffffR-M)^^^!? 

• MVI^H 

« /lB&CEGLMMN0P0R5VXt-MiiH'ffffitTffFt^Riii 
^ r«T'RTVV1 

44 4 ..™ AABCDEFCCLMN0P00DQR5VX)ft^ 

n HMvanmm^vwwvyi it 

47 3‘7-4'7 €"». 

^ * ABCDEGHILflNOPQTVX'VnEMHRTO^ti^M 

fD TV ? H C H3 \ai e. f ly IT N) rc;? (MW &I 15 Q- 

ABCDEFGLMNOPQRSTV/T^'IT/m!^ 

IQV1\£ 


3 i 7 -$ cm- 
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No. HngSeoflemn. 

,8 /\|5CDEGCLnN0P1R^\STV/t'C7^/l/ti^lBH\r^mt^w 

i-i-jcm. W(\T£W^'r\f 

No. 33 (Plate Xin, 1) 700 

+ + + 

AUREO £X FONTE QUIESCUNT IN ORDINE REGES 

AVUS PATER HJC HUUS HEIULANDUS TSNETUR etc. 

Paviaj in tiie Museo CiWco. The cpiuph of King Cmincpert, in verse. Broken off 
across the bottom. The complete text is given cotrcccly in ^oetae Latini except for 1 . 

7 gehemacvlA should be gvhvernacvla (mask’s enor?). 

MuntMi. /Intuicfi Eifmi, 1717, L 7 y. Munroci, Ann. sn. 700,’ Biartchi, nor. 76, UB. VI, cap. 17; E. 
Olcrocdu, ialula Mtdhlannat Hitnria L^Ksricti, 1795, 662: Tioya, TV, pc. HI, $0; Rebolini, I, Si, note 
oaly. no curt: L.Mala&pifu di Sannazato. lafiierk, iSjo. 27; Bm. Lot., TV, pt. H, 726, 

00. CXU. (with reproduction); 5 ilva|ni, II, fiK. m, p{. HI. I. 

The inscription was transcribed by Muratori in 1714 when it was in the church of 
S. Salvatore. It was then apparently in the same fbgmencary condition that it is in 
today, and there is no record of the rest of the text. Oltroc^ mentions another very 
small fragment on similar marble. By 1830 the inscription had passed to the collecdon 
of the Macchese Malaspina, who mentions that when he acquired it it was being used 
for the parapet of a well. Paul the Deacon records the burial of Cuninepert in S. 
Salvatore. Tlie first doubt on the auchenticiry of this inscription seems to have been 
case by Olcrocchi, who protests that the mother of Cumnepert, Rodeiinda, never 
‘guhcmaevla tenuit rtgni'. In view of the meagreness of the Uceraiy remains of the period 
this seems an inst^cient reason to doubt the authentid^. Very little is known of 
Rodeiinda. Paleographically tc is certainly unlike any dated inscription of the early 
VIII century, But as we have already seen die few which exist show remarkable diversi^^. 

The question is fully discussed in the introduction, p. 59. It should be compared with 
no. 24. 

The M with prolonged stems is a characteristic Lombard letter, found at 
Ravenna- The G and Q are curious. Something like the G is found in VITI century 
Rome; the nearest to the Q is in no. zo at Ravenna. No ocher inscription begins widi 
three crosses above the first line. With this insaipcion must be dated nos. 39 and 40. 

There arc no abbreviatioiis. 

No. 24 712 

Ansprandus honest US MORJBUS PRUDcndA POLLENS 
Sapiens modcscus pATlENS SERMO nc facundus etc. 

Pavia; in the Museo Civico. The epitaph of king Ansprand in verse. A small 
fragment. 

Rosiuddus. f/tfvla Ftfia Sme, 1699, pc. IV, 50; Mtiracori, Ajftkhiti Estmi, 1727, 1 . 74: Muracon, 

Ann., an. 712; Bianclu: Ub. V], note 242: ^land, note, an. 712, tn C. Baromus, Ajtnalu Ealaiajtiti. 1742; 
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B. OlnowU* EftUsiu nduA^temls HiMU 1795, $88. tm of fragment only; Ttoya. IV. pt. ni. 

tZii M.G.H. IM. XV, pt. n, 726 no. 142, with good re^urtionj SiJvagoi, IX, feic. III. pi. ix*, 2. 

TKc inscription was fine published in 2699 by P. Romuald, who transcribed the 
complete text. By 1795 the scone had already been broken and partly lose; Olaoahi 
mentions a fragment bearing the words 

ANSPRAN 
APIENS MODE 

as incotpotated in a XVI ccncuty tomb. The surviying fngment was found by 
R. Majocchi during chc restoration of S. Pietro Oiel d'Oro in 1895. It is chipped 
all over. To the right of the lettering is part of a scrip of carved ornament. 

Ansprand was tutor to king Aripert, father of Liutprand and for three months 
Liueprand's predecessor on the throne. The text of Romuido gives 6e indicticn as the 
tench, whjch thus establishes che year of chc accession of Liutprand. The inscription 
is odd, both in the use of two styles of lettering, one classical and the ocher compressed 
and mannered, and in the ornament which appears to run diagonally. The two con¬ 
current styles, however, seem to connect the inscription of Cuninepert, no. 23, with 
the devftlopmenu of the later Lombard school, and foe this reason che fragment is very 
important. 

Nos. 25 and 26 e, 

No. 25 nOBILIS VA^A NITENS REDIVIVA AN FABRiCA TEMPLI 
rEGIA PROGENIES ORNARUNT CULMINA PULCHRE etc. 

No. 26 XPE FABE VOTIS GREGORII ET AUSTRECONDE DO CIS 
QUOD MUOTOLE OPTULERUNT MARTIRE XW etc. 

Chiusi; S. Mustiola. No, 25. Record of chc restoration of the church of S. 
Mustiola in che reign of Liueprard by Arcadius at the command of Gregorius, ending 
with a prayer for one Sisebut. The complete cext is correctly given in Mai except thac 
1 . 6 tramites ut should be tramiies et\ 1 . 8, si non should be si nil. No. 26. Record of 
replacing of the ancient wooden aborium by one of marble by Gregorius and Auscrc- 
conda. The complete text is given by Livecani ( 1 . 11, potmtisslmus shodd be nhustissimns'). 
Both inscriptions are in verse. 

Ughelli, m. 67a; Aita Sanewum. 1719, July I and y. A. F. Cori, Inseriftinus Anli^uat hi Etnriat 
Urhlhits txstuilis. 1727, n, 42: Muracori Tin. md cc cl« » u; P. P. Piezetti, 1778. 1 , 268; 

Marini-Mai, 144,145; Troya,TV, pt. ni, $45; Liveram, Oitoi, 187a, 200. 

The first letter of every line in no, 25 is either missing or mudlated. CLVSIO 
DICIT is inscribed vetcically in front of the verse in no. 26. 

The two slabs are fixed to che wall of the present church; the old church was 
destroyed in 1785. Pizzecd also describes a third stone. In this lost text we are given a 
more exact indication of date, tmporihus D. N. Liutprandi tathoUd regis ixactis trilms 
lustrihus et aristis duohus, chat is, the ^ear 729. In che lost text coo Arcadius is described 
as praesul. Arcadius bishop of Chiusi subscribed to the council of Rome of 74 3. 

There has been some controversy as to whether Gregorius and Austreconda were 
brothers or husband and wife. They ate described as Gftgofii et Awtreccnie iscU —not 

y 


« 
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Gregorio is given by Mai and Ttoya. Gregorius has been identified with the Gregorius 
mentioned in Paul 6c Deacon and created duke of Benevento by Liutprand, his uncle, 
about 732. This Gregorius seems co be of royal blood and is nor called duke of Chiusi, 
only duke. Gregory was, however, a common name (6ough not perhaps among Lom¬ 
bards), and 6ere certainly were dukes of Chiusi at 6is period- The connection wi6 
Auscreconda implies that 6is Gregory was a Lombard. 

No- 25 ends wi6 a prayer co S. Mustiola for Sirebuo—Troya reads Martii Raisehuti, 
but this is incorrect- It seems reasonable co suppose chat this is the architect or mason. 
The name is Gothic- Unforcunacely 6erc are no ocher remains of 6e dborium. This is 
the only eexe I know which refers to a marble ciborium, though remains of these arc so 
common, In the Liher Pontijicalis the ciboria are all of precious mccals. 

The Latin of the inscriptions is obscure. O an^f U are frequently interchanged. 
There are no abbreviations. The inscriptions seem to be from the same workshop if 
not by the same hand. They are very individual, pleasantly cut, rather shallow, wide and 
open. Certain forms, G and S, suggest the popufar style, but the spacing and aligronenc 
arc restrained and comparatively regular. The curious Y occurs also in no- 32. It is not 
unlike the murilated insaiption of the altar of Ratchis, no. 27. It seems quite probable 
that the ciborium and 6e altar may have come from the same sculptor's workshop- 

No. 27 (Plate XIV, 2) prohahly 731-744 

maXJMA DONA XPI AD CLARIT SUBLEMI CONCESSA PEMMONI 
UBIQUE DIRUTO foRMARENTUR TEMPLA NAM ET INTER 
RELIQUA domUM BEATI JOHANNIS ORNABIT PENDOLA 
TBGURO PULCHRO ALTARE DITABIT MARMORIS COLORE 
RATCHIS HJDEBpHOHRrr. 

Cividalc; in the church of S. Martino. Record of the restorations of Ratchis. The 
inscription runs round the top of the four sides of a sculptured altar. The inscription 
is laclung where the comers or the altar are chipped. 

FonuninJ. 31. with engn?ing; B. M. De R-ubeis, Mmnwnttt Eahsiae /^iUjtnsis, 1740, col. 
Muractti, Tba. znaraxiii, i; P. Ciftciaai, Sarhtmum. 1783, 11 . 337; Marioi-Mai, 77; Gacrucci, IV, 
pi. j r Troya, IV, pt. IV, 12: Cabroi and Lcclercq, D, 423; C. Ceee^, ) 4 emfit Sierichi Fonginl^, XE, 
1916, i: A. Haulra, pJ. 45 > 

The church of S. Giovanni was destroyed by earthquake in 2463 and 6e altar was 
then moved to S. Martino (Ccc6clli). Pemmo was deposed by Liutprand about 731 
and replaced by his son Ratchis as duke of EriuK. Ratchis became lung of 6e Lom¬ 
bards in 744 (I^ul the Deacon). The altar therefore must probably belong to the period 
between 732 and 744. The Latin is obscure; pmdoU probably means objects, such as 
crosses, crowns, plates which 6e Liher Rmli/kalif record as being hung up round altars. 
Ducange gives leeurltm as a synonym for eihorium^ 'Hidebohohrit' is presumably a name 
like Dagileopa (no. 31). 

The lecrering is poor, quite unwcr6y of the seriousness of rhe carving. Certain 
letters, paccicularly the triangular D, suggest 6e popular school; but the inscription, 
6ough ragged, is not uneven, This indeterminate character of the epigraphy makes the 
probable dace nearer 731 6an 744; cf. nos. 25 and 26. 
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No. 2^ 

+ HAEC XPS FUNDAMINA POSUTT FUNDATOR. . . 
REGE FEUaSSIMO UUTPRAND PER BUM C£ . . . . 




Modena; in the Museo Civico. Record of the catablishmcnc by King Uucprand of 
security and peace in what was formerly a place of dangers; in verse. Broken. The 
complete text U given by Duemmler, U.Q.H., Pott. Lat. 


L. V<dmoJ, HUtfria Mi aiiicbissima eitti Ji MoJau. 2667, pt, 11. 560; Munod, Afiiii.. U. ia6'. Muia- 
toci, Ann., an. 7J4; Mucaten, Tha., edb^ui; G.Tirabosehi, MemorU Storuhe MoJenui, 1795,1, jj; Mariai- 
Mai. jaR; P. 1875, 235; fcihaunuu. Holder Eg«f, 'Uncobardudve 

Regesien/ }ieuu Afthiv.. IE. 1878. 1$$; F. Patetta, ‘Note sopra akw»« iscriziom mcdieaali della cegione 
Modenese,' Mm. Aa. M^nn. serie HI, ?oI. VI, 1906, 486; G. Bmoni, ‘S«U' ismaione di Ciceneva,' 
Aiti JL ^rp. ^9T. Pa*. Pnv. Uoi., scrie V, toI. V, 1907; F. Patetu. 'Ancora «uU’ isoizione di Clcanova ' 
Mm. Aa. MWjm, «r. m, vol. Vm. 1909, 315; M.G.M. Part. Lat.. 1923, IV, pt, H, CXXXIX, with 
good reproduction. 


The scone was discovered in x 559 and walled into the facade of the parish church 
at Citcanova, where it was seen by Muracori in 1739. It war discovered broken off at 
the right side, so that the end of every line is missing. Much ingenuity has been expended 
on their rcconscruction, The inscription is usually considered to refer to the foundation 
of the city of Cictanova, a place of some importance at least by Carolingian times. 
The letters are pleasantly but rudely cut. The scjuarcncss suggests the Ravennate 
tradition. The B is similar to chat of no. 27. The wavy bar of the N has no parallel 
rill no. jB. There are no abbreviations. 


No. 29 prohabiy 712-744 

D- LUTTP 

Udine; in the museum. A fragment, 13 x iB cm., excavated about 1934. 

The obvious attribution is to the reign of Uutprand, 712-744, ot possibly to that 
of Liutpert, who reigned for eight months only in 700. The extreme elongation of the 
letters recalls no. 19 at Ravenna. The open P terminated in a serif is, however, char¬ 
acteristic of Lombard inscriptions. 


No. 50 (C. Plate XV. 2) 712-744 

A. + IN N DM IhV Wl DB DONIS 

Sd IVHANNES ote. 

B. ... NOSTRO 
UOPRANDE REGE eu. 

C. + VRSVS MA . . . 

CVM DISCEPOUS tfcf. 

D. + INNON . . . 

A, Verona: in Museo del Cascelvecchio. B, C and D in the church at S. Giorgio di 
ValpoliceUa, on the columns from a carved dborium. Dedication of a tiborium made by 
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Uisus and his pupils Juvincinu? and Juvianus in the time of Liutprand, bishop 
Doijuiicus, and cttstoJts /jus Vidalianus and Tancol priests, and Refol ^astali, also 
Vergondus and Tcodoalfo, ueri; written by Gondebtie. The complete tew is given by 
fiillo. 

0. PanvbiD, Vennmiiim, 1 ^ 7 . (; 1 (p«n of text only); L. Moscvdo, Histmx it Vetma, 

x668, 7o(ptf c of tea only); Fonmuni* 29; Mitfnn Vimtnu, 1749. CLXXX 3 (with aa engraving); 

Muntori, Z^e., nidcecdiaii 3 ; Muratori, 1039; G. Veenin, 0)*nptni»MlaSl9ria ii Vertna, 1825, 

I, 14$ (with an engiaviog): Matim-Mai. 183, 4 : Troya. IV, pc HI, 556; Rohault de Fle^. U. I 4 > pl. 
LXXXXUl; Catcaoeo. 87; V, C. Mazzann, Un niioro axchrvdto del cibmo di S. Giorgio di ValpoUcel^/ 
UfiJonna Venna, 1908; L. P. Bon, 'Intocno alU cluesa di & Gioigio di VaJpolicelJa,' MuniRa Vnona, 1912; 
L« Billo« *Lc ucrizSom verooed/ Arti. Vin., 1934, wirh Bibliography. 

It has been pointed out by L. Biilo chat A is the top half of B. The combined text 
corresponds to tnac given in early publications- The inscriptions were first mentioned 
by Panvinio in 1647, when the cib^ium was apparently alrudy dismantled but still in 
S. Gioigio di Vapolicella. The columns were, however, remove in the XVIII century 
by Mafei to his lapidary museum in Verona. It is not cleat when A became sepatatea 
horn the test. It was missing when the ciborium was reconstructed at S. Giorgio in 
1923- 

The inscription is witnessed by ptiests, a pistaU, sceri and dw. The name of the 
bishop has been ceadvfr Paterno <iominiVo tfes/opo, but p/utr no Dminiso tp/seopc seems 
preferable. C ends with the signature ‘Goni/htc inJtgnus diannus uripsi,’ presum* 
ably the clerk rather than the mason. It seems likely chat the signature 01 Ursus 
ma^ster and his pi^ils luvianus and luvintinus (tdijisavet haste dvorittm) refers to the 
inscription as well as the carving. 

Mis-spellings are Sequent; luhanna, disetpoUs, Licfrando, epesetipo, testoies, and inter* 
changings of V and B. The nature of the text and the irregularity of the lecccts together 
with the forms used(^. chart p. 163) mark this as belonging to the 'popular' school. 


No, 51 (Plate XV. u and b) pnhaMy 739 

+ HILDEfUeVS DAGILEOPA + IN HONORE 
Sa PETRI ET AMORE SCI LEO ET SCI GRIGORJI PRO REMEDIO 
KU VRSVS MAGE?r£R FECIT 

Ferentillo: in the abbey of St. Peter. A dedication by Hildericus Dagileopa and the 
signature of the workman, Ursus mt^er. The inscription is incorporated into the design 
of a sculptured panel. 

De Rossi, ftdl. Atrh. Cfia., 1875. 159 ; E^haulc de Flsusy, n. 171: G. Gerh. 'La Badcadi FeteuiUo,' 
Hautgita lialiana, 2884, vol. I; Caetaneo, 92 (incompUce text); C de Linas. ‘Les disques crudlires. le flabel- 
lumec I’umbella/ flrv. an. ehrii., 1883; E. Hettig, ‘Die langobudisdien Fragmente in der Abcei S. Piecio 
in Fenotillo.* KSn, Qtianalssl. XX. 1908,49; Toeeca, I. 279, fig. 171. The best teproduoion of the altar 
is in Haseloff, pi. $4. 

De Rossi identified this and odier carved uninscribed panels as part of an altar, 
and it has been reconstructed to form one. Herzig argues that they were intended as 
cransenoae. 
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In 7 39 Liutprand came to Spoleto and invested one Hildeiicus as duke (Paul the 
Deacon^. Ferentillo was in the duchy of Spoleto and it seems possible that this is the same 
Hildcncus. The surname ‘Dagileopa’ is otherwise unknown. In the same or the next 
year he was killed by his predecessoi Transamund. It is probable, therefore^ chat the 
date of the inscription is 7 39. This Ursus m<^aer has frequently been identified with 
the Ursus of no. 30, and the fact chat this inscription also is an example of the 'popular* 
$^Ie and possibly vety near in date would confirin this. The lettering of this piece is, 
h^ever, mote characteristically ‘popular’ and the carving is the most important of the 
few examples of abstract sculpture of the century,*® while that at ValpoJicella is 
indeterminate in style.® Ursus is a not uncommon name. On the ocher hand, the 
difference may represent the development in a gap of up to twenty-seven years. Even 
in 720 (a possible dace for 30) neither the Lomb^d, nor as far as we have evidence, 
the 'popular’ style were fully developed. 

No. 32 73 U frohaily t. 740 

QUOS REGAT TRJNITAS VERA + EX AQUA ET SPU REN 
ATUS FUERIT NISI TESTANTE VITAM DO QUIS NON VIDEB 


Cividale; in the cathedral. Dedication of ciborium for the font, ornamented by 
Callisro. Seven inscribed lines, running round the top of seven sides of an octagonal 
carved ciborium. The complete text is given in Cecchelli. 

G. B«toU, if Aniishilii'J^iltia, 1739. 440: B. M. d« Rubeis, Menwnfot* E^:iuiu A^lhjasii, 174 ®* 
col. Mxmeori, Tiw. mdecexlix. 3; Mariiu-MAi, 170; Troya. IV, pp IV, 15; CappclUtu, VITl, 77J 
Garruwi, VI, pi. 424: C Ceedvelli, ) 4 mirrit styrithe Fof^iriwi, 1919, with a full bibliograpl^: CarlaKO, 
92. 

On the eighth side of the canopy is an inscription tecotding that in 1463 ^2^ 

rebuilt, and in 1645 removed e scuritrio ieiteto, to its present position. It is dcbateablc 
whether it has been correctly re-erected, The inscription was fust copied by Locatelloin 
1574, to whose MS, Bettoli refers. It seems that the canopy was already in need of repair 
when the paneb were added—rMifwff SigwaW', 762-786. v. no, 38. 

Callisto was patriarch of Aquileia, the see which had always been under Lombard 
patronage. About 731 he moved his residence to Cividale, the centre of cultural and 
poiiticaT life in the duchy. It seems probable that the ciborium was erected after he had 
moved there. 

The inscription is well cut and the letters ace round and elegant. There is a marked 
contrast between chick and thin in the modelling of the curves—a characcerisric of the 
Theodota group, which is absent in most other styles of epigrafAy of the rime, "^e F 
is peculiar, chough common before 800, The peculiar X occurs in die ocher Cividalese 
inscription, no. 38, also in 'popular' inscriptions (nos. $0 and 53)- 


V. p. fS, By ahuncr I mean soilpture 

of the sane aesthetic raiure as ‘popular’ uwcrlptiosa, not 
^e pamis of inieriad^ and oibtf decorative motives 


:h abound. . . >, 

> It may tc daaeed as an undeveloped eampk of the 
e of orvisg amoeiated with nos. ja, 33, 3S mA 43. 
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prohahly 740—744 


+ HIC SACRA BEATI MEMBRA CU 
MIAMI SOLVUNTUR etc. 

Bobbie; in the oypt of S. Columbsno. Epitaph of bishop Cumian, commemorating * 
in verse his journey in old age from Ireland (&echi^ to Italy, his life for seventeen years 
at Bobbio and his death at the age of ninety! also t^e erection of his ton^ by Liutprand 
and its execution by Joannes megister. The complete text is given in Cipolla. 

rV, 1 Aet 4 StMvmn. 1867, June 9ch. p. 244^ Mabillen, Am. ao 722; Kiuidu. note 246, 
Ub. VI; Muracori, Anrie. HI, 681; D. Ro^i, £0^10 illuaraie. 1795. Ill, 58: M. Remondini, MemrU 
intoffn tlU Utrieiani anfiiN if (886, ^ M. Remondini, Aiti. soe. Liguff ii Star. Pai. XH, 1887, 46; 
M. Stoker, ir Affn/iines, 1892, 170; C. Gpeila, Cailte Dlptomuln Al 5 . Celufnhano ii 

1918,218; hCC.h. Pcfi. Ut. I., 107; ToescA, I, 342. fig. 213: SilTagu. II, fase. JII, pi. IV, 8. 

The inscription is surrounded by a beautifully carved ornamental border and the slab 
was prdjably originally the cover to the tomb of S. Cumian and meant to lie horizoniaity, 
like chat or Theodota; the doves on the border arc upside down to the lettering; tfie 
pattern is almost identical with one of chose on the comb of Theodota, The back has 
been carved with incerlacings which are very crude compared with the border; I should 
attribute them » the IX century, or possibly X century, in which case the comb must 
have been very quickly dismembered. The inscription was early recorded in the 
Clmniem Behhierue, whence it was first published by UghelJi in 1652. 

Bishop Cumian has been identified with various Irish priests of that name, but 
not conclusively, There is therefore no evidence of dace beyond the fact that the 
inscription was commissioned by Liutprand 712-744- But the developed style and the 
similarity to no. 35 surest a dace towards the end of the reign 60). 

The inscription is beautifully cut on a fine piece of marble. The X is remarkable. 
Bobbio is spelt Bovio, 


No. 34 (Plate Xm, 2) prohehly e. 740 

+ D. LIUTPRAND REXV, . . . 

Bobbio; crypt of S. Columbano. Fragment. 

C CipolU, Coifu I)t^i<in«ftf0 ii S. Celmhana Jl 135, 

The inscription was discovered during restorations of the crypt in 1910. Epigraphi* 
cally it is similar to nos. 36 and 37, which suggests a dace at the end of the reign. 

No. 35 _ ?yy^ 

+ HIC/REQUl/BSCrr/IN PA/CE/VITA/LIA/NUS/SERVUS/XPI ERC 

Osimo; in chc cathedral crypt. Epitaph of bishop Vitalianus. 

F. A. Zaecaria, Anxmaihm Efx^rvm Striu, 1764, 53, with an cngnnng; D- Pannalli, Mpiwic i/ 
SmH Vitalise tBeitvrnuro, 1763, ii; P. Coiapagnoni, MenerU itUa ChUse t H yesewIiiOsima,!, 1782, x88, 
195; Gamicci, V, p|. 393: Cattanee, 143: a^llmi, vn, 494; L. Swra, L'Ayu neiU Mtrtbc 1929. 34, 
with reproduction. 

The con^ and body of S. Vitalianus were discovered in 1513- He was bishop of 
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Osimo irtd present ac the Coiuidi in Rome in 743. Monsignor 2 acchi, bishop of 
Osimo in 1461, in a work now lose buc cited by all the XVIU century antiquaries, 
seated chat he reigned 30 years and died during the pondEcaie of Hadrian I, 772-795. 
This would date chc epitaph to f. 773. The design of the border round this insaipdon 
is almost a replica of chat of no. 3 3; buc the execution is very inferior. It should be 
compared also with no. 123. The letters are more awkward and angular than in the 
Norui Italian inscriptions. It belongs to group ii (p. 60}. Osimo finally passed to che 
papacy in 774, having been held by the Lombards since c. 727. 

No. 36 749-785 

STE • LOPICENUS • LICET. . . . 

Modena: in the Museo del Duomo. Fragment. 

Casini. Bey. Sur. ?al. Pm, MmI, sesie V, vol. V. XVL* F. Pacem. 'Stud! Scoriei e nore »pia alcune 
ucrixioni medtevali/ Mm. An. Mointa, s«ne lU. toU VIQ. 1909, with good reproductioo: G. Berconi, 
AtUrtu st 9 fic^f*lngrafis 9 iil Duomo di Modena, 1909, iwith timila? reproduotion. 

The carved stone on which chc inscription is cut is curved at the bottom, which 
su gg ests chat it was originally one side of a ciborium. The fragment was discovered in 
1906 when one of the ^tars of che cathedral was demolished. 

A bishop Lopicenus is mencioned in a diploma of Aiscolf (749-756)* auchenddey 
of which has been doubted (Troya, Ced, Dipl. Long. DCLVI; K^esto LuU chesa caihednlt 
di MDiffifl, cd. B. P. Vicini, 1931, no. i). Ughelli puts his occupation of the sec bccwccn 
749 and 785. 

The lettering is bold, with considerable variation of chick and thin. The serifs ace 
prominent and tend to be sec diagonally. There is a scop between each of the surviving 
words. The lettering runs below a carved strip of omament, Below chc lettering at the 
side is che monogram of Lopicenus, in the centre an incised cross and indsed flourishes. 
These are similar to che indsed flourishes in no. 41. 

No. 37 prehaUy 783 

+ QUAMVIS AETHERXA REGNIT IN ARCE SACERDOS 
CONGRUUM ESr SANCTIS REDDERE VOTA PDS etc. 

Milan; in the crypt of the church of S. Calimeto. A record in vetse of the con¬ 
struction and decoration of a shrine for S. Calimero by Thomas. Now broken at both 
bottom comers. The complete text, including that now lost, is given in Dc Rossi. 

Syllm Epigrmmatum MedhUnimiun (Saec XI), in De Ro»i, n, I 77 ( 6 at Z liwa ody; the complew 
text i» given and discussed in che note); Liber Satuiorum Midiofmi, «d. Msgeetrecti and Meoneret de 

ViUand, 1927, 194; Feiaena in C.I.L. V, 6 19: Aldaws itfd.; L Biraghi. DaHautHisnrieEnyiw Uedielntruls, 
1^8, 54; Marini-Mai, 191; C. F.Savio, Gli AntUbi Vnmi itIialia. MiJano, 19*3, 81; Feceella, I, 347. 
fio. 505: M.C.H. Poel. Ui. I. 108: Silvagni, !I, fasc. I, pi V, 3, 

The complete text has been preserved 'ex vttustinimo coiice' in the MS collection of 
Alciacus 2492—15 50, in the MS collection of Fontana, 't vetin membrima , and also in chc 
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Uhtf Hct'niu Sanetwm Miolcmi (Xm ccntuiy). The latter records that heatus Thomas 
miiolanensis arthispiseopw eirea aj. DCCV^XXUl ficit dtaurofi hoc altare saruii Kalirntri. 
No trace now remains of decoration or of the tomb, so that it is impossible to con- 
jectoce the original position of the inscription: but the text of the inscription itself 'in 
ecaUndo opere Iwijiuo quod vemat cunciis niveo vcmante mtallo’ suggests chat it was part of a 
fairly elaborate scheme. Thomas wss archbishop of Milan for cwency-eight years, 
proliibly from 755 co 785. S. Calimero was bishop from 138 to 191- The text of 
Alciatus gives a date, 780; but his version is very inaccurate. The Lihor Jdotitiae, which 
is more icliablc, gives 78 5. 


No. 38 (A. Plate XIV, 4) 762-786 

A. H- HOC TIBI RESnrUlT • SIGUALD • BAPTESTA lOHANNES 

B. + rVRA SACEROOn 

S LUCAS TENIT ORE etc. 

Cividale: in the cathedral. 

Record of the restoration of the baptistry by Siguald (A), inscribed on a slab carved 
with tepresencations of die evangelists. Eaw evangelist holds a panel inscribed with 
verses t^n from Sedulius (B). Two of these verses are repeated on a second mutilated 
panel showing two evangelists only. The complete text is given in Cecchelii. 

G. Footaaim, Cmnettorh ii SuiH Coiomha, 17^6, 7 5 (no tBCt): G. BercoU, U Ajitithiri J"AquiliU, I 739 » 
440 (inconplcM eexe): Marini*Mai, 171: Ttoya, IV, pe. IV, 15; C. Ceeehellj,'Aree barbarin dvidaUM/ 
Men. Sw, Angiyiieti (wiib full bjbliognph^), 1919,76: Haseloff, pi. 46.47: Cananeo. 9a, 6gs. 35 and ;6. 

The two slabs now form a balustrade to the dborliun of Cailisco (no. 32). As 
Haselotf points out, the carvings are by different hands. The mscripcions, however, are 
clearly the work of one man. 

Siguald was patriarch 762-782. luhannis is writcen for lohannis and hapttsta for 
ht^tista. The inscription is very neatly done. 


No. 39 probably c. 700 

ISTE SAGRIST.. . . 

ATQUE SA ... 

PAGFICUS CON . . . 

PERVIGILOR .. . 

Pavia: in the Museo Gvico. Probably an epitaph; a fragment. 

The fragment has an undecorated border on the left and at the bottom—showing ic 
to give the &sc words of the last lines of the insaipdon. The letters are nicely cut and 
the fine lines are beautifully precise. Alternate lines arc indented, v. Group i (p. 66). 
PaJeographically similar to 00. 23. 
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No. 40 (PUce XIV, 1) prohohly c. 700 

SUSaPB TERRA TUUM GERMHN DE CARNE CRBATUM 
QUOD CELESTE FUTT CELSA POU RAPUTT tic. 

Pavia; chwch of S- Marino. Epicaph of GUuIf the <Uacon in v«r8c. Robolini, who 
gives complete cexc, gives ^xipet instead of svscipe (1. 4). 

F. A. Zacearia. Sxatrttu Littertrti fn luham, 17541 RphoJini. 1 . 219; Silvagni, U. fuc. in, 
pi. nil 9. 

The cop left comet of the scone is cracked, but the text seems complete- The 
Anonymus Ticinensis (XIV century) records chat the church of S. Marino was built by 
Aiscolf (749-756). If this tradition is true ic is, however, not conclusive, as the inscrip¬ 
tions of Pavia seem to have been moved from church to church. The simplici^ of its 
paleography relates it to no. 2 3 and no. 40. Ic is cut with delicacy. The M is remark¬ 
able; a long drop is rate (cf. no. 32). 

No. 41 prMly 740-750 

A_S DE BELLA R . . . 

... IT SERMONB LO . . . 

... US DULCIDO LOQUr . . . 

. . . LURA RETI CUI 
- . , M HOC IPSUM SUMMU T 1 .. . 

. - . TELARI 
. . . T DOMINE VENIO. 

B . . . NI 
.. . CAX 
. - - ETAM 
. . - ENDO* 

. . . AE 

Pavia; in chc garden of the Casa AntUi. Fragments of two inscriptions, or of the 
same inscription. 

R. Soriga, ‘L« lapidi loMobtfde del monweero pavesedi Sant’ Agaca aJ monce/ Bit. Sx. 5 wf- 
COkXi 1932; Silvagni, n, &e. Ill, pi. Ill, 4. 

The inscriptions were found on the sice of S. Agatt al Monte, a frmous Lombard 
monastery. Both the lecccr-fbnns and the carved border arc so similar chat these feg- 
ments must be by the same hand if they are not actually from the same insaiptiM. 
The text appears to be an epitaph in verse. The spaces between the end of the line 
and the border arc filled up with fr« incised flourishes; both more complicated and 
more free than is usual. The paleography and the carved border recall no. 33 and 
Group 2. 
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No. 42 (PUte XK, 2) prvhaily 740-7 50 

... O MET MEfUTUMQUE SIMUL TACENTBS 
. . . RETICEAM INTONAT HAEC FAMA PER ORBEM 
. . . MATER QUIESCTT VIRGINUM CARNE 
... CIS CONIUNCTA COETIBUS GAUDET 
. . . MORIBUS OTRPE PROPAGATA MAJOR . . . 

. . . SIBI COMISSAM NAVITER IS . . . 

. . . BLANDO COR .. . 

Pavia; in the garden of che Casa Anelli. Fragment of an cpiuph of an abbess- 

R. Sengs, 'It Ispidi longobafde del monastero pa?eM di Sant' Agacs al monte/ irt. Ste, Stor. Suha^na. 
eXXX, 19)2: Sil?agiu, H, fesc. m, pi. ni. 

Found on, che sice of the monascecy of S. Agaca al Monce; cf. no. 41, and Group 
it, p, 60- An ornamental border runs along the cop. 

No. 43 (Place XrV, 3) 7?5 75 ® 

Cum dcscribcfc non POSSIM • THEodotae terrenae 
CacIiculE SIC DEMUM Ejus prosapiam cexam etc. 

Pavia; in the Museo Civico, Epitaph in verse of Theodoca, an abbess of r^al 
descent, who for many years ruled her monastery conscientiously and so restored and 
ornamented the fabric nec sunt in crrfcr talis proitfr palatie rggum wr sancias uchsias fuu 
vibrant frnimine dart. The omamencation of her sarcophagus has been the sorrowful 
care of her pupil and successor, Thcodou. She died in the 3rd indicaon. 

The only correct cert of che words which remain legible co-day is in the Pmos 
L atini, except that 2 m«(line 10) is there expanded to ^nimii\daJiUtospt\tafftieto(l. 1 3), 

Romualdus, fUvU ?afic Sacra. 2690, hoicMS. of Bo»i; Blaaehi, ant 157. Ub. V.: Muncon, Ann., 
aa. 700; B. Oloocehi. Kaiisiai Utdiofaneuis Hisnrla L^ustUa, 1795. 5^2; G. and D. Sacchi, AntUhiti 
Kmaiuhc /balta. iBaB, Sdggio ! Appendix, 2$ 8 - 47 $ D. Sacchi, An oaky appended to Itcrl^mi Lapliark 
of L. hUb^na di SaAaazaro, 2830$ Robdini, 157; Troya, tV, pt. m, 66; M.CJf. Lai. IV, ^ae. 
U, OsL, widi good reproduction; ^vagni, E, fasc. Ill, pi. IE, 3. 

The inscription was originally pare of a sarcophagus now also in che Pavia museum 
(Haseloff, pi. 34), Some time before 1462, when part of the sarcophagus was used for 
a new inscription, che comb was dismantled and the inscription placed above a door. 
Here it was seen and partially transcribed by Boss! in 1604; it was later used as a 
doorstep and che central section of che inscription thus totally de^ed. In 1791 it was 
moved fiom the door and fixed to a wall. In 1832 it was l^ghc, with the pieces of 
the sarcophagus, also surviving in che buildings ^ che then suppressed monastery of 
S. Maria in Puscerla or di Teodoca, by the Marchese Malaspina di Sannazaro, and 
passed to the museum in 1S97. The stone is cracked as well as being worn in the 
middle. 

The publications of this inscription have all (except that of Bianchl) included a 
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commcriary on tKc identity of the two Theodocas. The controversy has been enlivened 
by the uncertairty of the text, all the last words of the first half and all the first words 
of the last half (it is in double column) being known only from the cranscripcion of Bossi, 
which is neither quite complete nor entirely accurate, The natural identification is 
with the only known lady of the name, the ptulla ex nohiltssim Xmanorum ^ert orta, 
el^anti coryort et pfo/ixisjw eayiliis fine usfu td yeJis d^ccra whom Paul the Deacon 
mentions (Lib. V. 57) as a mistress of King Cuninepert (reigned 680-700), and Iwer 
placed by him i« monASteriKm ptod dt illius nomine infra Tieinnm appellalum tit, the same 
monastery of S. Maria in Pustcrla, whence comes the inscription. Would a lady of 
Roman race be described as regali tinea sphndet ? Would she have been rich enough to 
build with the magnificence described ? An alternative suggestion is that the Roman 
lady is the second Tneodou mentioned in the inscription, and that the elder Theodota 
was a sister of Perciaric and aunt of Cunin»erc. This is argued by Olcrocchi. Perctaric 
had a sister who was an abbess and a bene^ctor of the church, but there is no evidence 
that her name was Theodota. Perccarie was born e. 643. This abbess did not die young, 
so if his sister were she, her death might be placed between c. 690-735, Cunin^rt's 
Theodota must have been young between fiSo and 700; the date of Hct death in this 
case would therefore more probably be sometime after 720. 

The inscription is datrt in the 3rd indiction, which falls 705, 720, ere. We have 
seen (^. 59) that the paleography of the inscriptions of the reign of Liueptand makes 705 
ejctrcmeiy unlikely for this inscription, The only one of this group (4 which can , 
be dated with any assurance is no. 46 (783), This (no. 43 ) ^ elegant of the 

group and therefore perhaps the earliest. The most pro^ble dace is therefore 750* 
certainly nor before 735; which means that it is most probably the epitaph of Cuninc- 
pert's Theodota. 


No. 44 probably 740-750 

. . . CONDITA PRIORUM 
RAGINTHRUDA PITS SEMPER efr. 

Paviaj in the Museo Civico. The epitaph in verse of Raginthruda, a queen who 
died young. Fragmentary. The complete text is given in Troya (with abbreviations 
expanded). 

L. Sender. Mrawwwrtmm Juit'w, 159a, 359: L. A. MuratorC, Zkit AruWrfiZfliiui, 1 . 73: RvWim.I, 
a I V. Troya, IV, pc. IV, 156; Sii7a|fu. H, hsc. Ill, pi. II, h 

Both cop and bottom are missing; the iracripcion was already broken when it ^ 
first transcribed in 1592 by Schrader. It was then in the church of S. Maria in Perti<^ 
By 182 5 ic had been removed to the house of the Marchese Malaspina. Thence it passed 

to the museum. t r c vx • 

No Queen Raginthruda is mentioned in any document. The church ot b. Macu 
in Pertica was founded by RodeUnda, wife of Perccaiii, and most prchably built between 
672 and 688. All the Lombard kings between Aripert and Anspiand were boned in 
s' Salvatore, but Ansprand and Liueptand were buried in the chapel of S. Admno, wfoch 
was in the cemccciy of S. Maria in Pertica. It seems slightly more probable, theretore, 
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that Raginthru<ia may have been Queen to Liutprand or one of his successors, rath« 
than one of his predecessors. Troya suggests chat she was the wife of HiMeprand, 
Liuiprand's nephew and associate king 755-744. The inscription is neat, the liters 
being confined between double lines ruM across dw stone; che ormmen^ border shews 
on athet side. The flourishes arc used to ezcellcnc decorative effect; cpigraphically this 
belongs to Group 4. This would correspond with Raginchruda being the wire of 
Hildeprand. 

No. 45 (Place XIII, 5) pnhahly 750-760 

+ DISCE QUI VELUS HOSSE QUID TEGIT TOMULOS ISTB 
QUAUS ET IMAGO PRABTIOSO CLAUDITUR SAXO 

Pavia; in the Gabinetto dell* Archcologia dcU* Universi^. The epitaph in verse of 
Cuninepeega, abbess, daughter of king CunincpCTC. Incomplete- The complete 
surviving text is given in M.C.H. P«r. Lu. The reading of Tioya (uken from Oltcoc- 
chi, as is that given by Rc^ini) has several mistakes. 

Romua)dus,/2 «v;4 P^la Satra.i 699 . 95 ; Biandu, lib- V, note 144^ B. OlitoccW, 

M'sioria LiffioiUa. 1795, 11 , 600; RoboJini, I, 17a; Trey*, IV, pt, iu, 78; M.CJf. ?oti. Lat~ IV, Em. II. 727, 
CXLIV: Songa. 'I* lapidi langobarde del momacero paTCse di Sent' Agan al monte* )b iik Soe. Snr~ Subai- 
pina. GOeX, 1932, wid» repioduceion: Silvagnl, II. taac. m, pi. 11 , 3. 

The inscription was first published by Romualdo from the transcription of Bossi 
(1604). It wassdJJ in the church of S. Agata in 1823 (Robolini, I, 175). but by 182$ it 
had been acquired by che Marchese MaJaspina. None of iu ccanscrit^s ever saw the 
stone complete; if is broken on che right side so chat more than half of each line in the 
second column is missing. It is much rubbed, particularly at the bottom. 

There is no other record of Cuninepe^, She was presumably abbess of che 
monastery of S. Agata, founded by her grandfachec Perctarit. Cunincperc reigned from 
680 to his deadi in 700. He is described by Paul the Deacon as yarvuius in 662. If, as 
Oltrocchi suggesu, and Troya accepts, S. Maria di Teodoca was created as pact of the 
same foundation as the monastery of S. Agata, Cunineperga could only have become 
abbess after che death of both Tlieodocas. The dace of mis inscription would then 
depend on that of no. 43. I should place it paleographically between nos- 43 and 46. 
perhaps between 750 and 760. 

TTie inscription is divided into two columns to make an oblong panel. The last 
line in each column is cramped, presumably owing co die mason's miscalculadon. It is 
surrounded by a border. The cutting is now very shallow and must always have been 
delicate rather than bold. 

No. 46 pnUhly 763 

SUB REGIBUS LIGURIAE DUGATUM TENUIT AUDAX 
AUDOALD ARMIPOTENS CLARIS NATALIBUS ORTUS rtf. 

Pavia; in the Museo Civico. The epitaph in verse of Audoald, duke of or in Liguria, 
who died at about the age of sixty after having won fame and glocy in war. It is dated 
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pftffjfl iniittio Me nonarun fmA Troya'i Ct« gives several incorrect 

readings. In the M-C-H. Miymus is given foe MMvtui ( 1 . 6), quAntw^me for quantusquae 
( 1 . 9), and 5 PM is expanded to ( 1 . I a). 

L.. A. Muracori, Dfll^ Aniithiri Itiensi. 17 17, I. 74: 5 err«tu, Tahtde thongnfiUa Ireiiae, t?!?. coL 
XXXVnl; Duranii, Dfl Coll^h Aniuhi C»id/ori PolUntini, 1773, 95: P* Anfitiittf Touart, 

1781, 305; Troya, IV, pc. HI, 269: H.C.H. ?ul. Ul. IV, fese. 11, 727, CXLHI: wich gewd teproductioo; 
Si lvagp*, U, fase. Ill, pi. H, t. 

The first notice is that of Muracori, who in 1717 saw the insaiption in the arriuitt 
of S. Maria in Penica- Robolini (I, 84) records that in 1S25 it was in the Palaz^ 
Malaspina. Audoald is otherwise unknown. The day of the week given in the text io 
conjunction with the indiction confines the possible years for his death to 62S, 673, 
71S and 763. S. Maria in Pertica was founded by Queen Rodclinda after 672. The 
other indication of date is the reference to the wars in which Audoald was so successful. 
Pizzetti suggests Liutprand’s expedition against the Exarchate in 743 and Troya. 
considering the reference to hoftee finitimos ( 1 . 3), his eroedition to help Charles Martel 
against the Saracens in Provence in 739. The words sub re^ihtu (i. i) seem to imply two 
2 n« ruling together; Pcrctatit and Cuninepert ruled together 68&-6S8, Liutprand and 
Hildeprand from 735 to 744. The most probable dace therefore seems after 740, U. 
in 765. This is the most beautiful of the whole group and, therefore, prhaps the 
latest. It is more spacious chan that of R^inchruda, but unlike that of Theodota the 
spacing is calculated to create rhythm and variety. The invention—for they do not 
occur elsewhere—of various forms of Q and G is free and felicitous. Instead of a border 
it has two horizontal scrips of ornament. 


frohahiy c, 800 

PASSUS P X isto loculo iaccT UNUS IN ISTO 
MATRJBUS EX DBptis pueris ad hero DE PTEPemTiS etc. 


Pavia; in the Museo Ovico. A list of relics preserved in a churd. lU words which 
rermin conform to the text of Zaccaria except that he has expanded the abbrevuoons 
and read Mnlem for dsnie (i. 9). 

F. A. Zacoria, Ixeursus LlttcmU per ItaHm. 1754 . Rcbolini, TV. 407; Silngni, II. hsc. HI, 


pt rv, 7. 

The ascription wss first copied by Bossi(i6o4). ai^ pub^ed in 17 54 by 
as in the chur&i of S. Giotsnri in Borgo. The nuddle m esch hr« hsve ^e 

become iUegible through the stone having been rubb^ 
used for s Ltstep; Je first six lines are altcgether missing. Tk 
between lines as in no. 44. The letcer-fotms are mostly those of the Theodota s^le but 
orwSiTdScacy or «nsitiveness. The Wiga^ do nor. however, 
till the IX oenturf (exoept in no. 49 > The abbrevuaons p for per and p« and ei 
omitted also suggest a late dace. 
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either e. 740 or a late XVI eentury forgery 

+ VMIUB VOTA SVSaPB ONE DD NNR LIVTPRA NTE ILP RA 

eU. 

Eologiu; in the Cortile of S. SceRno, round a scone vase, 400 cm. in circumference. 
The inscription is so full of abbrevxacions char all readings are uncertain. The text 

S arencly dates to the reign of Uutprand and Hildeprand and bishop Barbacus and 
rs to the liturgical purpose of the vase. The complete fe« is given in one of the 
reproductions. 

Donsio Piillieni Lupari, Qvnite di S. Siefano, lioo. 2ol: G. N. P. Alldosi, Vistfti Balagntsi, j6ai, 5; 
UgHelli, n, 12; MabtUon, JUui. bti, 1 , lOO; C MalvBu, Manwa Ftlsina, 1690, 182; Maruu-Iviaj, 192; 
T^a. IV, pt, IV, 5; Mutatvi, lirt.t mdcead. 5; G. B«lvedm, *La Litur^ dells Pauioae a Gerjsalemiee 
t in oeddente/ Arek Criet., i9j(,witbreprodiKtion? Tesci>R2sponi,^N9ieraacecnala al Liber Ponn* 
ficalli di Ap^o,’ Am L Dtp. Sm. Pair. Fnv. iomagm, jpia, 156; C. Ricd, foil. i'Artt jpij, aSt.with 
reproduedon. The bibliography is voy large. I give only a selection. 

The inscription was first published in 1600 by PuEieni, one of the Celescine monks 
who then occupied 5 . Stephano. The authenticity is dubious. C. Ricci has con¬ 
vincingly asserted that the vase on which it is carved is of the Renaissance. It is 
certainly unlike anything Lombard. The letter-forms are, in general, indeed similar to 
those of the Theodoca group, Sue a comparison of the alphabets will show various 
peculiarities not found in the ocher inscriptions (G, Q and in particular B and R); the 
number, complication and fre^uen^ of the ligatures and abbreviations is unparalleled. 
This may, however, be singly accounted for by the restricted circumference of the 
vase, and the vase itself may be classical. But it must be remerr^ered chat it was just 
about the time of its frsc publication chat Bossi was making His colleaion of the 
Lombard inscriptions ac Pavia. Lombard epigraphy was, therefore, beginning to be 
known and prized, and an example might well be considered to add to the dignity of a 
church. 


V. THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE VlII CENTURY 

It remains to treat of the inscriptions, singled out from each of the three divisions 
we have studied, which we have de^ibed as 'barbaric’ or 'popular'. Besides the dated 
examples already listed, nos. 14, 18, }o, ;i, there are a number of undated inscriptions 
which are obviously related to them. These are found ar Rimini, Adria, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Civira Castellana, and again in Rome. 

What is it which these inscriptions have in common ? The first thing of which one 
is aware is a common approach to letter-cutting; the letters arc cut vigorously and 
decisively, but they arc not cue to any formal canon. Here is no adherence to the 
classical idea chat the mason's art is to make each letter realise its one form. Several 
forms may be used in one short inscription. Each letter as it recurs is a thing to be 
made in a new way, a starting point for variety, not unifonnity. And the relation 
between the letters is again not governed by the classical rules—they arc often wildly 
irregular both in size and alignment—yet they arc so confined together that they make 
up a whole having some sel^^etermining order and felici^. These inscriptions are in 
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face surely examples of absiracc art? the typical barbarian art (see also conclusion, 
p. 156). 

The group has also in common the use of a numbec of lecter*forms, borrowed fiwn 
various traditions, uncial scfipc-fbrms, Merovingian forms, forms from the old Roman 
cradicion, which are rare or unknown in other inscriptions of tlie period; the uncial 
forms of D, H, M, and U. the very open, rather angular M, A with a bar across the cop, 
(peculiar to Rome), a triangular D, G with a curved, detached spue, the small round O 
and the lozenge shaped O, Q like a reversed P, or a small 0 standing on its tail—the 
usual forms of Q at this period, with the tail inside, or a small projection at the side, 
are never used. So many remarkable letter-forms peculiar to a set of inscriptions clearly 
comtitutc a definite school. A chart of the fonns occurring in each insaiption is 
appended. It may be rioted chat certain of the mote extravagant characteristics of 
Lombard epigraphy also occur among these inscriptions, notably letters with stems 
projecting above or below the horizontal limbs as in E, F, L, P. Curiously this 
mannerism is applied by the Lombard school to B, and by the 'popular' school to R, but 
not vice versa. Various forms of eccentric X arc also common to both schools. 

Six of this group of fourteen are connected with, or actually part of, some piece of 
sculpture, while notably the formal flourishes and borders of the ocher contemporary 
inscriptions do not occur. Nine are actually records of the ereaion of seme monument— 
a church, a pulpit, a well, a cross. All the rest (except no. 55, a donation of goods) are 
epitaphs. It is notable that ch^ ate all quite short, there is no expatiating on the 
virtues or exploits of the deceased or the splendour of the monument. Instead the 
text begins with some formula: in nomine Domini, credo ^uia redmptorem vivir, hie re^isdt 
in face, for the epitaphs, which often end with a fb^ula of anathema against any 
violator of the toi^; for the donations, de donis Dei et sei N or again in nomine Domini, 
it then records the name and degree of the person in question, perhaps the nature of 
the donation, and probably the date, usually by the name of the local bishop and the 
indicrion^the year is never given—and that is all. TheK is no attempt at verse. 
Instead the language is rudimentaty, Larin losing the sense of case or agreement, in 
fact evidence of the obscure transition from Larin to Italian. Abbreviations arc very 
common and often obscure; ind for indietio and prh for preshiter seem to be consistent. 
Certain mis-spellings are common, particularly B for V; U is substituted fot O; H is 
dropped at the beginning of a word and cot occurs for These tendencies appear in 
other schools, but here they arc much more pronounced, 

The people whose names are given are or much the same social status, and, as the 
nature of the texts sufficsc, not persons of high standing. The only historic figure is 
HUdcricus Dagilcopa, tfhe is to be identified with Hildericus, Duke of Spoleto(no- 51). 
The others are private people, Stephen, Gregory, Anastasius maioriomtis, a priest, or 
perhaps a local bishop or Acc. 

We have seen that this group, which is epigraphically similar, is homogeneous in 
other ways. Is our first description ‘barbaric' also justifiable } The cpigraphical evidence 
seems to indicate this, Not <mly is there the relationship with Pavian letter-forms, but 
both in forms and in aesthetic nature the nearest things to these inscriprions arc 
Merovingian inscribed rings, which arc numerous and have a vccy disrince style.® On 
■* V. M. Ddodte, Zte Jn/taous SttUieint, ooe. CXXVII, CtXXXVl, CCLXVIl eee. 
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the ether hand, the names mentioned are not, in the matn, barbarian names, nor are 
most of the insatpdons found in territory which was under Lombard rule. Germanic 
names occur in nos. 50, 32 and 52, but side by side with classical names-^ In all the 
ocher examples the names are Latin or Greek,** chough, particularly in the case of 
clerks, this does not necessarily preclude the bearers being of barbarian stock.*® It is 
also notable chat all the artiscs’ names are classical.*® Nos- 30 and 31 are also the only 
examples of this s^^ic found in what was definitely Lombard cerricocy (S^cco and 
ValpoiictUa). A map of the others show that th^ are in Rome itself, on die borders 
or in the Exarchace, and along the line of communication between Rome and Ravenna, 
the snip of tcrritoiy which separated the Lombard kingdom from the Lombard 
duchy of Spoleto, and was continually threatened, and under Liutprand and his 
successors constantly conquered by the Lombards and reclaimed by the Popes. The 
evidence of conteot seems to be definitely against the idea chat this is a barbaric s^le, 
in the racial sense of the word, I have therefore chosen the unequivocal designation 

The date at which the style can be said to have been formed depends on the dating 
of nos. 18 and 50, both of which present a wide margin. It would seem to have been 
about 720.*^ Nos. loiB, 106 and IC7 seem to be the latest examples of the original 
style (I28, and 844-847), 

No. 54 is omitted from the chart because ir is too mutilated to be certain chat it 
belongs to the group. 


**No. Ursus, Juvintlnua, Juvianus, DonniaK, 
Vidaliinus with Taocol, Ref«l, Verwndus, Teodo^, 
Goiidcbifc } 4 o. 31 :Unus with Hudoion Du^kOA. 
No. Ti; Bci^JulBma,MvtaHift,Lupwiaviifa^CDiLld. 

** CngOiiiu (1), Vimdo, Mirtanw sid A^Twlhu, 
Voichuk fiaiWB, Astonius (3), and Adcianus, Am> 
otephiniB. 

** Mmceuao. HvfmiuA, wsem thai 

C«iAiM and Sm reoc foitos »«re soraetiM 
baed htw- In whidi aa« a «liisricd uiw 

cuse* 10 H aayiodkadoA of nx, but not of course vic« 
vena; y. ilsoQo.ad,*liereweh«vee Lombard dute of 


ro^ blood eoll«d Giego/y. 

** Ukus, JtMoQsus, Jijvianus, Juliaius, Martinus. 

** Both in Le Uant w in de nossi thm are repro* 
dueooru 0/ ia < giptioo» dated to the VI or VII carurieo 
vbieh in aooie iener-fdrma and in a general irreffuisrcv 
foreshadov our style, inscripdoos often decriDed aa 
£rn^ rudu, but, though ts dificulc to be sure without 
a repreaeotadva coUectior) of good lepculucdona, the 
a^la does not seem 10 have bm fully fonned, nor the 
irregularity irassfoniied into deeigo, till ^ VTIl 

eeniury. 


No. Height of lemes. 

• — flBCflEF9QM)V0PRRSTV-t-H#r 


, H- MBcDEFaHLLl1NopqQ.R^^^/F+- 

lu. m 


51 2-^ cm. 


AABC[^E^)HLf1N‘^PS‘?'t’RS5^\/AA' 

w 7^ T£ \£ 
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No. Height of lomn. 

“ABC DFFC^LMNUoppRj-Ti// ^rg•+ 

* ABCDDEq?HiLNNWarTV\/)<^ 

ABCDE(;CiLMNO°PPS'IRSTVXX;«;+ 

« •>-»-ABcOP6ECcLMK/opqR5\/ 

» • AUCAEFCMNOPR5TV-+ 

58 s-.o=m. MM°P5 ^ '— 


No. 49 (Plate XXIV , l) perha^i ^49 

+ DE DONIS DEI ET SCI MARIE ET SQ STEFANI 

TEMPO RIBVS (dn) GEORGIO VB EPS HVNC PERGVM FBOT PIND 
SEC 

Ferrara; in the Museo del Duomo. Dedication of the ambone in the dme of Bishop 
George and rhe znd indiaion. Round top of a curved sculptured pulpit, in two pieces. 

Munrort. Amu, V, J58: F. S. Ma^. Vtmt illHstrat*. 1732, p. 1, p. in fbgl, 367; C. C MaJrwu. 
Marmcra FelftM, Rohault de FJeuiy, El. 23, with good engiaring: timloff, pL 52. 

The ambone was first recorded at the end of the XVH ccnciny, when it was at the 
house of the priest at Voghenza. Ac the beginning of the XVllI centuiy the archbishop 
of Ferrara moved it and eventually deposited it in the court of the university at Ferrara. 
It has recently been moved to the cathedral museum. Voghenza was the original see, 
o 
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which was later transferred to Ferrara. Muratoii suggests chat the bishop is George of 
Ravenna, §55-8^. R. de Flcmr points out that inscriptions of this period always 
refer to the archbishop, not the bishop, of Ravenna, and surest the period 686-77^, 
when the names of the bishops of Vo^enza arc unknown. 

The usaeption is a pleasing one with great call letters; it is reminiscent of no. 31 in 
its largeness, u\d in certain Iccccrs, G and R in particular, and in the general range of 
irr^uraricy- The protruding serif of the R is a Lombard characteristic, found alw in 
no. 14. The earring, of peacocks and vines, is also not unlike no. 31 in the way that it 
is conceived on two flat planes- The 2nd indiedon falls 719, 734 , ttc. however, is 
an abbreviation not usually found dJJ the IX century (v. no. 47 and alphiet of no. 7). 

No. 50 FHf century 

+ HJC REQVlESCrr IN PA 
CE MARnNVS DUX etc. 

Rimini; in the museum. Epitaph of Marcinus Dux and his son Agnellus, who died 
in April of die i idi indiedon imd September of the 12th indiedon, rcspccdvcly. On a 
Roman sarcophagus. The complete text is given by Muratoii. 

Mumoii, incmx, 1. 

Muracori, who first published this inscription, quotes his source 'Arimini apud re. 
Carmpm, micii Johannes Blancus/ He <^uoces a Ravennace charter of 896 as mendoning 
a Martinus dux (Anti^. D/m V). The letter-forms, however, and the determinate 
cutting and spacing are more like the dated VITI ccncuty inscriptions nos. 1 8 (A, L, R) 
or 5 3 (M, 0 , X) than lace IX ccncuiy examples, such as nos. 111 or 112. 

No. 51 iaftf VUl or early IX eentury 

CREDO QVTA REDEMTORM S VI 
VIT ET IN NOVISSIMO DIB SVSCITA etc. 

Rimini; in the museum. Epitaph of Venerius, priest, who died m the 8ch indiedon 
in the dme of bishop Sergius. The complete text is correctly given by Muracori 
except that 1 .4 should read ‘ee Venerius prF- jui vixit.* 

Murttori, Ji^., mrmdli. 

The text of the second half of the inscripdon is obscure. There are figures AD CCC 
(or M, V. alphabet) XVITI in the middle of the formula of anathema, which runs 
QJi.TM.VlOLHA£SAT ANATHIHA AD CCC X 1 ^_PAT^ .^EU.DN SEIGI 
EEC.ET EOET(ionerri) C (wm) 2 VDA TEAD (itore) DNINIHV XPI. TTic year 818 is in 
the Ilth, not the $th indiedon. This formula of anathema is similar to no. 117. The 
number of ligatures is remarkable. They are usually rare in popular inscriptions. 

I cannot trace any bishop Sergius, unless Sergius (archbishop) of Ravenna (748- 
770) is meant, which would give 755 or 770 as the year (cf, no. 49^. 
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No. 52 

+ IN N DNI 
DI N IHV XPI 
TEMPOEUBVS 
DOMNO BONO EPISC eK. 

Adriaj in church of S. Maria della Tomba. Record of restoration of the font in 
the time of bishop Bonus, and Romald and Lupicus priests, by Magiscer Julianas, and 
Jultanus and Martinus, in the 15th indiedon. The inscription runs round the top of an 
octagonal font. The complete text given in de Vic appears to be the most accurate. 

F. G. Boedu, Dlutrinfhne nt i'un mw ^leinuih ii Adfia, 1798; Mmawn, Ties., mdccccriii. 3. 
wich poor woodruc; Marini* Mai. 177, n. y. Cappdlecd, X, 13; V. de Vtc, A^ia t Usui 1688. IT. 

309. 

This inscription is famous because it is signed by the mason. Unfortunately I have 
neither been able to see it nor to find a photograph or reproduction. Muraccri's w'oodcuc 
is most inadequate, but it confirms the impression of the descriptions that this 
inscripaon belongs to the ^popular' group, as also does the form and Larin of the text. 
Bishop Bonus is not otherwise known. Muratori's woodcut reads a .Rema/dw Lupus (eus) 
Prh, he gives Bocchi's interpretation as Rormieldos Ijipiei, de Vit reads RomaUos it Lupici 
pnsUteri. 

No. 53 (Plate XV, 3a and b) 789-814 

A. + IN Dl NO 
RBNOVA 
CRUX TEM 
PORIB DOM 
VITALE ^SC 

B. BARBATUS fSS 
FIERI EROGAVX 

Bologna; in S. Giovanni in Monte. Record of renovation of a cross. A. on 
panel, 20 X 17 cm., at base of a carved cross. B. on the pillar on which the cross stands, 
inscribed surface r. 11 X 48 cm. 

0. Goaadim, ZielU ertti iranmenteU sl'erm ksIU vU Ji Beltgna, y, d« Rosa, JkIT. Aith. 

1864. l6i GrQSsi*Condi, do. 5: Ted>Rup>ni, AUl Dtp. Sw^ Pn. Sfimsgna. 1912. 156. 

Vicalis was bishop 789-814, according to Ughelli. He is mentioned at a pluitum of 
Charles the Great of 801. The carving on the cross seems to be contemporary with the 
insetipdon (renova perhaps refers to the decoration of a cross hitherto plain). It is a 
running foliage pattern, veiy different in technique from the Pavian patterns, rougher 
and simpler. Bolcgna was conquered by the Lombards c. 727. The inscriptions are 
neat and lively. There is no ocher instance of P with a bowl altogether detached. 
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VUl or possihly early IX century 

. . . ANTO NI HINDIHG (>) SOLVE! DUX UNA CUM ADRIANO 
FILIO MEO BI . - - 

Civita Castellaiu; aaium of cathedral, along the cop of a sculptured relief. Dedi- 
cacion? 

Rivoin. I, 14^ fig. 201; A. Munoz. * Alcuae S<ulnir< ddU Cactedrale di CivitaaseeUaiu/ AslI i'.Arte, 
1911, Ja; hUstioff, 5^, p. 56: J- Baum. U Seulpturt fyitraU at Sttrep i lUpefu m/mingunne, 1957, 

pi. Dun. 

The reading of this insaiptioc is difEculc. Munoz inceiprecs ic as Antoni bindin^nus 
olvei dux etc. The last six words are, however, hkly certain and contradict the assumption 
of Rivosra and Haseioff that the D«x, who appears to be represented in the carving, was 
a Lombard. A Lombard duke is unlikely to have had a son Adrianus.^ Civiu Castellana, 
moreover, chough on the border of the Roman duchy, is not known to have been 
conquered by the Lombards. 

The letters are coo badly mutilated f^r it to be certain to what s^le the inscription 
belongs. The forms, parcicmarly D, O, R, S, X suggest the ‘popular* school. The G 
form would be almost conclusive, but it is impossible to be quite sure chat the letter is 
G not 0 . The curious M with slightly curved diagonals is found elsewhere only in 
nos. loS, 209 and 38, and it is possible that this should be associated with the first two. 
The sculpture, however, is very different; ic is indeed the principal example in our 
period of a conceptual, realistic approach, without symbolism or decoration. But chough 
$0 different in terms ic could. I fKl, come out of the same mental approach as the carving 
acFcrenfilJo(5i), v. also 208. 


No. 55 (Plate XV!, i) VUI century 

+ DE DONIS m ET 
SCE Dl GBNBTIUCI MARIE etc. 

Rome; in S. Nicola in Carcece, on one of the fiuted columns of the dutrch. A 
donation by Anastasius maiordomtts of animals, vines, a bed of citrous wood for the priest 
and another, at monsionitriis efui se^uentibus. The con^lete text is given in Marini-Mai. 

Tomgie, 1635. 414:’Fonojuni. 1717. * 5 .’ Murarofi. Tha. mdcccum. 4,* Muratori, Anfij,, IT. 
ion; Maeiru«Maj. aid, i; Gitaa-Gofidi, eo. 72; Sil?agm, I. pi. XXXVI, 7. 

Ic is cut with great freshness and sensibility. The Latin is obscure and entirely un¬ 
grammatical. B is written for V, dw is spelt ic. 


** Biu cbere seeas Uede doubt that this ^.zCregerius was Laobard. 
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No. 56 

OMNS QVr. . . . 

IK HANC AVLAM eu. 

Rome; in the cloister of SS. Quactro Coronati. An epitaph ending with an anathema 
agaiosc any violator of the tomb. A fragment, broken lop and bottom. The complect 
text is given fn A. Munos. 

A. Muopz. SiSfatm JdU eiieu e liel ehiostro d/i SS. Qmin Onnaii, 1914, x 50: Silvagni, I, pi. XXXVIl. 6, 

The inscription was discovered during the restorations by A. Munoz- The depth of 
the cutting is very uneven. The long L seems to be a Roman rathet chan a 'popular form 
and occurs in no. 15. The abbreviations used in the formula of anathema at the end ate 
obscure. 


No. 57 VlUcfniuty 

+ SVSaPB TEtRA TVO CCRPVS DE CORPORE SVMTA 
RFTDER COT BALEAS BIBIHCANTE DS IC GR etc. 

Rome; Lateran Museum. Epitaph of a certain Gregoiy. The complete text is shown 
in the reproductions quoted. 

Mafwehi, >&o- Crist. Ltf-, 5s, do. 56, pi. IDj DieU, pi- 37 «•; Sdragiii, I. pi. XXXVl, 8. 

The inscription is recorded in the museum as coming i fmieorh Hortano. The firac 
two lines are a corruption of the epitaph of Gregory the Great. Tht letters are cut with 
vigour and are cyptc^y ‘popular’. 


No. 58 


Ute Vm, possibly IK »nntiy 


+ IN NOMINE PAT ET HLE ET SPV . . . I OMNIS STTientes venit 
E AD ME EGO STEPHAN 


Rome; outside S- Giovanni a Porta Ladna, round a decorated well top. Dedication 
of ihe well by Stephen- 

G M aescimbeni, ’hlorU Ma elUsa ii S. Ciovanm a Porta Lama. s 7 l(>, Marini-Mai, 189; de 
Koasx. Bull Arch. OtsS.. 1887, 76s Mmnti, Arei. Sior. iArti. ux. z. U, 1890, 167. with t«p€vdum©n, 
C. Ri<ci. AomanMfw ATebiisehin in Italy. 1925, 15s, feproducUMi oflly- 

The inscription is worn and almost Ulegible. The roughness of the lettering su^ts 
that it may be late, po^ibly after 800. Dc Rossi considered it X century, but I do not 
know ai^ similar inscription, or carving, dated to the X century. 
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The nature of the influence of the Carolingian conquest of 774 on Italian epigraphy is 
attested by the epitaph of Pladrian I. As in paL»graphy, so in epigraphy, the Carolingians 
introduced a snrle of lettering reflecting the idea or their empire. If the Carolingian 
minuscule Is cl^sical in its cl^ty, normality and confldence, the Carolingian inscribed 
letter is a direct emulation of classical forms. At Tours are inscriptions with lead fillings 
in the letters,^ but there is no eridence that this practice was introduced into Italy, unless 
a small fragment at Farfa be of Carolingian date. In North Italy the first Carolingian 
inscripcionis the epitaph of Charles' son Pipin(d. 811) king of Icily, no, 59; the epitaph 
of his son, king Bernard (d. 817 or 81S, no. 60), is so similar, both in form and arrange¬ 
ment, that they may be assumed to come from the same workshop, which, if still Frankish 
ip inspiration and possibly personnel, is now located m Icaly.^® The leccering of these 
insccipdons is delicate and very civilised, chough slight and with a touch of uncertain^. 
There is a return to normal classical forms, some of which had almost fallen out of usage: 
G with a straight lower terminal, ending in a serif, M with vertical stems and the middle 
apex touching the line, N with the diagonal ending in a serif-finished stem at the cop and 
a point at the bottom, Q with a diagonal curved tail wholly outside the bowl, R with 
curved leg. Besides these, two practices which now, and perhaps then, seem classical 
mannerisms are revived: P is formed with the bowl open, and this is applied also to B 
and R; and the senfs ending the arms of the T arc set diagonally. The letters are carefully 
aligned and there are no abbreviations. That this tradition was preserved into the next 
century is proved by nos. 155 (900) and 157 (921-931). 

In a less pure form, but preserving the same characteristics of slightness and a certain 
hesitancy, the classical swlc was practised in Northern Italy from the mid-IX to the 
med-X centuries. Examples ate nos. 66, 71, 72, 73,^' also probably 79. The standard of 
execution Is variable, die natural classical confidence is somedmes very wavering; but the 
fine forms ate there, and often the mannerisms. Certain extraneous forms, however, 
creep in; the Muare C, G with a curled terminal, M with an apex short of Ac line, Q 
with a tail insi^, R with a straight leg, and ligatures. 

Towards the end of Ae century thw appears a more robust hand working within Ae 
same classical s^le, in Ae epitaphs of Louis II (d. 87 3), no. 67, and AcAbisbop Ansperc 
d. 882), na 68, The two insaipcions may be assigned to rhe same workshop, and no- 74 
may be associated wiA Aem. Anspert was a Lwnbard. These inscriptions, therefore, 
which are superbly classical in Ae sense lacking in the inscriptions of Pipin and Bernard, 
and still more to Aosc whi A succeed Aem, are a definitely Italian adaptation of Carolingian 
culture. Here is a sense of puhlicf^ as well as dignity; tl« letters are almost ostentatiously 
confident. There arc also glaring departures from classical usage.^ In Ac cpiuph of 
Louis U it is only the O inserted in Ae ligatured MO, but that is immediately noticeable. 
In Ac epitaph of Anspert the ligatures ate shamelessly profuse, particularly again In Ae 

** P. CeKhcn(«, 'Pal^og^'e 4e$ inscd^ioitt de b Amhogn, Art Bullain, 1944, p. 27, iig. t, b not, I diiok, 
no ae 1 «poque iBefo vmgbnT)f iu XQ riScle,’ Buti. Mee., necoturily Uter, considcrine; ib« variety of LX cennirv 

paleogrtfc. ’ « ' 

•• The letiant^ 00 the WoMnus alearin S. Ambro^o ■» Also v. Sitv^oi, H, &sc. 1 , pL v a. 

is in nine twb, y. alphabet p. S7, Uioiigh cemin ** In these the rdadon eo mneeuporary Fnnkiah 

A L M, termimiiona more inscriprioiu is dtovo in cootrasc co Ae atrietdaaaidn of 

rasembting US letters, llie anal) aeotion by a diffisrem tb« hie IX cotury Roman inaeriMlona. 
band noted by G. B. Tamm, T/n PeBom Sent' 
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form of small inserted letters, and an uncial D is introduced- Ic is to this taste that the 
vigorous scmi-classical style patronised by the North Italian magnates of the X ccneury is 
related. 

Being classical, there is little comment to be made on the Ictcoforms of any of these 
inscripiions. Abbreviations are fairly common, but they are rather more consistent than 
hitherto, brides the usual words ^ominus, epiMpus, Mster, etc.; after the mid-century the 
omission of final and medial M, the abbreviation p for per and pro —not only when these 
are separate words but when they are syllables—and the clipping of the enclitic ^ become 
common for the first time. The tciminations and last syllables of words are somecinics 
also clipped. Frequent ligatures and frequent abbreviations go together. The pracace of 
heading epitaphs with letters D.M. (no. 68), B-M. (no. 6^, S.M. (no. 155) is at this 
period confine to this school. 

The majority of these inscriptions are epitaphs, and the persons involved arc people of 
property and repute. The style of dating is new in chat the year is usually given as well 
as the indiction, and the dace of the month invariably according to the Roman reckoning. 

The Carolingian infliience seems indeed co have revolutionised taste in the terricoty 
conquered—although it should be remembered that a few of the inscriptions included 
in the Lombard school were executed after the fall of that kingdom (nos. 37, 38,47)* 
There is, moreover, a small group of inscriptions, nos. 61-65. mostly associated with 
Audibert (presumably a Lombard name), abbot of S. Maria in Organo at Verona, and 
therefore dated co the first part of the IX century, which still show a trace of Lombard 
influence. The letter-forms indeed are classical, but the proportions of the letters are 
slight in width and in the width of the line. The stems of the M project, the O is 
pointed, and the G exaggerated. An insaiption at Bobbio is very similar; the practice of 
inserting letters in the H is peculiar to this group. 


No. Hdghc of lenesv 

„ .,-«™.ACDEFGHILMNOParLRSTV)C-+ 


A A BCDEFGH! K LMN OPQR,STVX 

Y'Cp^ 


I 


Wolvinud 

aliai 

<«• p, SS, DOM yo) 


•i\BCDEFGHILMNOPOQRSTV 
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No. Height of letcm. 

,.^,^AABCDEFC 5 HHILMN 0 PRR 5 TVZ 

W'/^GliWlToTIVSW I/" 

- -- ABCCDEFGHiLMNOPORSm 

ABCDCE€FGCLHIKLMmNnOPORST 

A 3-3-5 cm. 


70 


AEDEMOSTV 


71 


flBCDEFGHLMNOPQPSTV/LiR/NTT/BtffiTN^f^? 

^\R\£VMm. 


7 i Round edge, 

3 - 3 ' 5 «ni 

Round buin». 
cm- 


FAABCDEFGH[LMNOPRRSTVWBl!)D^E^v[^■pp■^i^- 


'■ LACVR0 


i'S-rS tro. 


ABCDEFCILMNOPQRS STVXrii;-' 


79 e- Z HD. 


AADDEFCMNOPK' 




ABCDEFCCHLMNOPQKRSTVXYZ^c-r 
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No* Height of Ieti e w> 


62 3*^5 cm. 

63 3 * 5-5 

64 3 * 5-5 “n« 

65 7 cm. 


ABCDEHILMNOR STVX wRWDimoee+RRD- 

■HfSBKSiV: 


^ ^-5- aBEGMNOPQRSTVg Q.H'FT'Fii 


67 


3*8 cm. 
Fiisc two lines 
5^ an. 
Lenenat cop 
15 cm. 


ABCDEFGHlLMNOPQRSTVXM^f 

+ DJM + 


es .. 3 .c..ABC'ODEFGHlLMNOPaR 5 TVXY 

£M|vj0Hrc>vgiiC[io|^M3l^rTCBPECVR'RR*'fi.l'E'I'Ti“''Vi'yi 

.4 . 3 =.. ABCDEM.NOPRSV(oiri^ 


No. 59 ^11 

+ HIC PIPINUS REX QUIESCIT IN PACE QUI IN HAC REGNAVTT 
PROVTNCIA AN 

XXVim*M*ini'DEPOSITUS*V'ID'IVLINDICTlONE'im*HL*D*M* 

CAROLI 

Mila nr in S- Ambrogio. Epitaph of Pipin, king of Italy. 

M. Ca£. 'Corcispondenza. BoUectino della consuha atcheologica', Afth. Sw, iooik, 1875, 123; 
Forcella, HI. zoo; Crossi-Oondi, no. 8; Silvagni, IH. pi. V, 4. 

The inscription was discovered in 1875 'rul fare alcune extNa^oni sotto il coro kUa 
ehiesa (S. Ambrogio). Pipin is recorded to have died in Milan. Muratori (Ann., IV, 
474) and Sigonius (de R^no Laliae, 1 591, lO 3) both suce that he was buried at S. Zeno in 
Verona, which he restored. They give no reference. The dates ^ven in the insaiption 
do not exactly correspond to the (icing in the Annales Sinharai (810^ drtd Lawiseerues 
and the auchendcity of the inscription has therefore been doubted. Epigcaphically, hw- 
ever, it is entirely convincing (ct. no. 76). The 4th indiedon falls in 811. A similar 
diihcul^ over dates occurs in no. 60. The inscripdons ate so similar char they may be by 
the same hand. 
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No. 6 o (Place XXIV, 2) 81^ 

+ BERNARDVS CIVIUTATE MIRABILIS CETERISQ‘PnS 
VIRTVTIBVS rNCLYTVS REX 

HIC REQVlESCrT REG AN'Hn-M'V'OBriT'XV-KAL MAMND.X 
FIUVS PIAE-M PIPINr 

Milan? S. Ambrogio, in a room ntxt the chapel of S. Saciro. Epitaph of King 
Bemacd, son of Pipin, Along the side of the lid of a sarcophagus. 

T. CalcSi, MeJhtantntis Hisnriat 1617, 104? J. P. Purieelli, Amimlanu 3 <ullleet 

Umtmteara, 164$, Baromiis, ad aa. 8x7: Munuri, Rif. Hat. II. pc. I, aao (V); PorcelU, HI, 
2«l; Grossi'Goodi, no. 16: Silragni, in, pi V, 4. 

The epitaph was discovered in 149B. The dace of Bernard's death is given by Regino 
of PrCim and the AnnaUs EinharM as 818. The indiction 10, however, corresponds to 817. 

The authenticity has been doubted by Romano (is Domina^'cni Barharkhe in Italia, 
p. 454) and Simson(f4bffetfi<f dcs Frankischt Fauhs). but the epigraphy is convincing, This is 
probably by chc same hand as no. 59. Other examples of rhc indicdon not corrcspcmd- 
ing with other evidence of date are nos. ui, 147. 

No. 61 

REUQ DE UGNO CRUC .. . 

DN! ET DB S SEPULCH ... rtf. 

Verona; in S. Elena. Record of relics collected by the patriarch Andreas for his 
altar. The complete text is given by L, Billo. 

R. fisgsra and B. Pcrettus, SS. Ipiue^orum Vewmiiun STittpca nwnumatla, 1586, 80; L. BiUo, 61. 

L. Billo considers ibt the inscription is in its original place. The dates of Andreas 
patriarch of Aquileia are not certain. There arc documents with his name fior 843 and 
846- His predecessor Maxencius was alive in 827 and probably 832. The dates of his 
successor Venerius arc unknown, but he was already succeeded by Teodemarus by 850. 
Epigraphically it is similar to nos. 62-65 and 69. Cf, also no. 102- 

No. 62 

HOC/ORA/TO/RIO/ (inscribed within upper arm of a aoss) 

+ AUDIBERT AB RENOVAVIT (within horizontal arms) 
SQ/DO/NA/n (within lower arm) 

ANNO/DOMNO/HLODOVUIC/IMP XXV (in the spaces between the 
anns; 

Verona; Museo Civico ai Castcivecchio. Record of restoration of oratory of S 
DoMto by abbot Audibert in the twency.fifch year of Louis. On circular scone 45 cm. 
in diameter. ' 

A. da Lisa, 'U i»iawoe medievale di S. Donato io Monini,' MaJama Vtnm. u,. XIX, 1920. 248; 

t.BOJo, I9J4.35(haJf.»Q«ofasqiKBte). . 4 . 
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This inscription and th« three following (nos. 63-65) arc all associated with Abbot 
Audiben of S. Maria in Otgano, whose rule is recorded r. 851-^. 845. The cweat)»-fifth 
year of the reign of Louis the Pious would be 8 37-8 38. These inscriptions (and nos. 61 
and 69) recall the Lombard style in the deliatc, shallow cutting and the proportions of 
the letters, also in some forms of M, N, U, G. In general, however, the letters axe 
classical and the frequent inserted leccers typically Caroiingian. 

No. 63 f. 840 

+ SCE/SUF/FIE/ALTA/ upper arm of cross (as no- 62). 

•AUDIBERT: AB; EDIFICAVIT* horiaoncal arms of cross- 
RIO/ET/CU/BA lower arm of cross. 

Sesan di Valpancena; built into wall of a little chapel. Record of the building of 
the ‘Cuba' and altar of S. So 5 a by Abbot Audxberc. Inscribed on a dccuUr piece of 
marble, 44 cm. in diameter, in an incised cross. 

L. Simeoni, 'Xscrizioni medienli di meauneeci veroAesi,' Atti AttaA. £Aff. StUna, Leiiert, Aril e Cmm. 
dl Vfnfra, at. 4, X, 1910, 69; L. Stmeoni, Cwtda ii Verma, 1909, 4 30: A. 6 i Llsca. MaJonna Vent\a, 1920, 
248; L. Billo, 36. 

V. no. 62. The meaning of cuha is obscure. Du Cange gives crypt, L. Billo suggests 
ciborium. 

No. 64 c. 840-846 

+ RELIQ SCORU 
IN ALTARE.CRUdS rftr. 

Gazzo Veronese. Record of relics. The complete text is given by L. BiUo. 

L. 5 iUo, 44. 

V. no. 62 and no. 6 3, which records that the altar of the cross was erected by Autbert. 
The paleographical similarly of this inscription suggests chat it was he who also recorded 
the relics collected there- The cutting of this inscription is inferior to that of the other 
three (nos. 62, 63, and 65); it is thicket and less areful. 

No. 65 846 

SUMU OPUS EXCELSB CRUQS VBNERABILIS ABBAS 
AUTBBRTUS DNl FECIT AMORE SUI etc. 

Gazzo Veronese; in S. Maria. Record of work, including an altar, erected by 
Autbert in the sixth year of the reign of Lothar. Complete text in L. Billo, with 
restorations. 

L. Bille, *Le rscnziooi Veronesi,* Afth. Ven~, 1934.41. 

V. no. 62. The similaci^ of the paleography and the nearness in dace suggest that 
this Autbert is the same person as abbot Audibeit. Lodiar I reigned from 820 to 840 as 
king, 840-855 as emperor. 
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No. 66 (Plate XVn, i and 2) S., 846, A. t^ttr 1000 

A. ARCHIDIAC QUIESOT HIC VERO PAQFICUS SAPIENTIA 

PRAECLARU ET FORMA PRASFULGIDA 

NULLUS TALIS INVENTUS NRIS IN TEPlfl QD NEC ULLU 

ADVENIRE UMQUA TALE CREDIMUS ixc. 

B. + HJC ROGO PAUXIUUM VENIENS SUBSISTE VIATOR 
ETMEA SCRUTARE PECTORE DICTA TUO <tc. 

Verona; in the cathedral. A is the epitaph of Pacificus the founder or renovator of 
man^ churches; a superlative craftsman in gold, stiver and other metals, in wood and in 
marble; the scribe of 2i8 MSS.; the inventor of the h/ftvlogium twtumum; the author of a 
gloss on the Old and New Testaments and a poem, for his clock, on the spheres of heaven, 
and ocher works- He lived sixty-eight years; he was archdeacon for forty-three years and 
he died on the night before Sund^, November 2 jrd. in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reign of Lothar. On the two other pieces of marble is inscrihed(B.) the epitaph of Pacific u s, 
who died in 846, mdiedon 10. The text is very largely taken from the epitaph of 
Alcuin and gives no information about the deceased except to call him famosus in orht 
viator. Both are in verse. The lower pact of the inscription is divided vertically in two. 

The complete text is given in Pcei. tat. This is correct except for expanded abbrevi- 
adons'which are frequent, particularly in A, and in B, I. 6, where it gives cihus instead of 
cilhus and in 1. 20 magnus instead of man^nuf. 

Paovinio, D< Urhu Virvtet, i6ai, 24; P. 5 . Maffei, ii Cauitdarv, 1721, preface; G. fi. G. 

BtftQcolini, DiiseriAiione iei Vesevtl t C^vtmanrl it yenm, 1757, 18); F. Bluhme, lift ttUcun. 1824, 1 . 254^ 
Giuliari, Areb. Vn., X, 187$, 256, »d XVI, 1878, 220,' A. Spagnolo, Arth. Vttt., 1904, l,with haJf tone; 
H.QJi. Lti., n, 655,' Cipoila, 230; T. Vennuiiu, tuenhe feitoffa^ht nrome all ’afeiiiamio Peeifin 
ii Venna, 1929; L. BiUo, 49; Grmi-Gondi, 00, 26. 

Giuliari asserts chat Upiu vgiusti rotoU dell ereirvso' attest that Pacificus was buried in 
the cathedral. According to a dcscripciorv quoted by Spagnolo, in 1625, the tomb, which 
was desercyed when the new sacristy was made in that year, incorporated a relief of Our 
Lady and saints and the young Pacificus and the inscription A. He records that the latter 
was eventually moved to its present position. To it, about 1698, were added the other 
two pieces of marble comprising B. The fact that the three pieces of matble were not 
always together is confirm^ by the first publications by Panvinio 1621 and Moscardo 
1668, who both publish the first pare only- Both parts were first published in 1721 by 
Maffei. 

It is dear from the squeezes and alphabets reproduced chat the two parts of the 
inscriptions were executed by ditferent hands, in different styles. This was noticed by 
Bluhme in 1824 who consequendy doubted the genuineness, apparendy of both 
inscripoons. They arc defended by Cfpolla, who discusses various letter-forms in A: the 
uncial M and N, the bold R, Q with the tail inside, etc., which he holds all to be in the 
Carolingian caste and conformable to a IX century dace. I would not dispute any of the 
points which Cipolla makes, I can even confirm the use of uncial N in the IX century 
(see no. 120), which he leaves an open question. But he gives no explanation of the 
difference between the two inscriptions, and there are a numEer of letter-forms which he 
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docs not mention, of which I know no other examples before 1000. G without a lop, 
decorated uncial M, the ampersand and the particular forms of the majoti^ of the 
ligatures. The punctuation, though Cipolla parallels it with MSS., is more elaborate 
tl^ occurs in inscriptions and so also are die abbreviations. The general effect, che 
dehnition of the shading, and the roundness of the curves is also uj^e any dated IX 
century example. 

The secwid inscription (B) on the other hand, though it is a mediocre piece of 
cutting, is typical of the rath« dmid school of revived classicism of the IX century very 
like nos. ^o, 72, 73,®® and it is, 1 think, undoubtedly the original epitaph of Pacificus. 
As an ex^anation of the other msaiprion (A) I would suggest chat che Veronesi of the 
XI century, proud of their Pacificus, considered che epitaph borrowed from Alcuin to be 
insufficient and therefore erected him a new tomb, adding che relief described and 
writing him a new epitaph. The elaborate system of dadng in A docs not correspond with 
B, which is unambiguously dated 846. B conoins the earliest dated example of square C, 


No. 67 (Place XVII, 4) 875 

+ D ? M+ 

HJC CVBAT AETERNI HLVDWI 
CVS CAESAR HONORIS itc. 

Milan; in S. Ambrogio. Epitaph in verse of the Emperor Louis. The complete text 
is given in Forcella, 

B. Ctxio, L'Hisl^a ii UUerm. 1554, Z$; G. B. Puticelli, Afnbmitnte MfJioloni BatilU/tt Mmumints, 
1645, 220; Muracoo, Ann., an. 875; Baronius, an. 875: Feccdla, III, 204; Gt€«i-G«di. no. 57, pi, 
XXXV; P. Puccinelli, Wpmoru flnrie6< dl Milw. 1650, 55; Tdcsca, I, 458, fig- Z 7 $; SUrigni, 11 , fast. E, 
pi. VI, 1. 

Andreas Bergomacus (Script rtr. Lang. M.G.H.) describes the funeral of Louis 11 ; 
how he died in Brescia and was buried there by the bishop and how Anspcrc, archbishop 
of Milan, immediately sent emissaries, who removed the body and brought it to S. 
Ambrogio. Ic can therefore be assumed, particularly in view of the similarity of no. 68, 
that this inscription was executed co the order of Archbishop Anspert- Louis XI was 
created emperor with his fether Lochar in 850, and on the death of che latter in 855 
received Italy as his portion of the divided middle kingdom, where be had been king 
since 844. The dace of his death is recorded as 875. 

The epigraphy is magnificent- The cuctii^ is very even-line, not unlike no. I4Z: the 
final M and enclitic are abbreviated. This ronn of JE ligature is not found elsewhere. 


No. 68 


882 


a;» B 5 * M + 

HIC lACET ANSPERTUS NRAE 
CLARISSIMUS URBIS etc. 

Milan; inS. Ambrogio. The cpiuph in verse of Anspcrc, who died VII id. Sepc. 882, 
** AiMcher dated example U leprodoced ia SUvagoi, II, £uc. If, pi. v. 2 CS93). 
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indiccion 1 5 * He was bishop thirteen years five months and twelve days. Andreas Uvita 
erected che monument Co him. Compfete text in Foroella. 

G. P. PuriceUi, A^ttyosianu iifiiioUni £astluu u Mfmastetti MmotvAid, 1645. 244; Canaivo, 206 
(wish lichegnpK); Cappeliem, ^141; Porcdla, El, 205: Gros«i*Gondi. no. 40; ^ngm, U, ^c. I, 
pi. V, 7. 

From his name and those o£ his parents Albucius de Blassono and Garidruda ic appears 
that Anspett was a Lombard. He was an important political figure who had dealings with 
the Emperor and Pope John Vni. No. 67 was probably commissioned by him, and che 
simdancy of these two fine inscriptions suggest that he was respoosfble for a renewed 
classical revival in che second half of che IX century, possibly connected with the 
contemporary monuments in Rome (nos. 84, 86, 142). It seems possible that the 
Andreas, who composed this epiaph, is che Andreas pfesbyienu Birgmatus who recorded 
che funeral of Louis H (cf. no. 67). There arc many ligatures, inserted letters, and 
abbreviations, ioduding final m, ^ for ^ and p for and prv, and inserted letters. 

No. 69 (Plate XVn, 5) first haifeflX antury 

ERIGITUR I. - - 

QUI TU .. . 

QUB NO . . . • 

QUAS HIC . . . 

OMNIP . . . 

SUNT . , . 

TEMP . . . 

ABBATI S . . . 

Bobbio; S. Columbanus, cut along an ocagonal column, each side measuring 5 cm.; 
the column is broken off, the surviving fragment being 26 cm. long. Unpublished (?). 

There is no abbot beginning with S before n 55 in the series given by GpoIJa, but 
this is vety incomplete for the IX century (Coikt "Diplomatk^ ii S. Colcmtano di Bohhio). 
The lettering is fine and chin, similar to chat of the inscriptions of Audiberc (nos. 62-65), 
though che forms are more classical. 

No. 70 JX cenntry 

- - CDA ... 

. TT. . 

.. DI MISCDEA .. 

. . IVIT FIERI SEP .. . 

. . POT ... 

. - R .. T BT.CA .. 

E . . AE.D . . 

.. QVITATUM... 

Turin, Museo di Anuchid. 

P-To«sca,‘Vi«ftdediua WachiesadiToriflo,’Adi.PXm. ijio, i!»d 15, wid>r8produ«iai. 
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The inscription vw discorercd during excftvacions m 1910. It is much de^ed, but 
the soture C and the general classical character of the epigraphy is unmistakable, and 
should be compared with nos. 66, 73, yz. The insaipdon belongs co die North Italian 
Carolingian school of about 850. Ic is remarkable as being the only example of chis school 
with any carving; it has a border of simple interlacing. But cf. also no. 79. 


No. 71 late IX tentwy 

+ IN N^ SCE ET INDIVIDUE TRINTTATIS EGO GUIUTONUS 
DE LOCO 

SUMA IVDICO UT ECCLA QUA EGO NOVITER EDIFICAVI SUPER 
eu. 

Milan; in S. SimpUciano. Record of the building and endowment of the church 
of S. Fides at Summa by Guilitionus of Summa, and of its placing under the monascety 
of S. Simpliciano at Milan; ending with a formula of anathema against any violator of 
the donation. The complete text is given by Forcella. 

P. Pucdoelli, ViteJiS. Sinplkiam, 123, in Zoila^o dilla thus 4 Milatuit. pc. IC, ForcelhtlV, loa, 
wkh ocher reference* I, 322,' G. GuiUru« Mmorit Ji Milano, 1854. 1 , 322; L Melaa, SnriRa l^borJa, i 83 o» 
89 and 30; Silvagu. II. ^c. 1 , pi. XI, 6; Crassi-Goodi. no. 54. 

PuccinclH records that in 1650 the insaiption was in the wall of the chapel of S. 
Fede in S. SimpUciano. The chapel was rebuilt in 1840 and the inscription considered 
lost until it was discovered behind a confessional by L. Melzi. Somma is a cx>wn south¬ 
west of Varese. Melzi writes of Guilitionus as living in the IX century, but produces no 
evidence for this. The name occurs in various local documents of different periods. 

There are many abbreviations, including p for pro. per and prae and final m. The 
abbreviations and their frequen^* and the many ligatures recall no. 141 in Rome, though 
the epigraphy is very inferior and similar to the insaiption of Walperc (no. 72). 1 should 
date the inscription bte IX or early X century. 

No. 72 iXcr X century 

H- HOC FABRICAVIT OP WALPT AMORE PARENTUM 
ORENT UT REDDAT P MIA DIGNA DEUS etc. 

Milan; in Museo Archeologico, no. 2805. Round the top and along the cop of the 
front of a square Roman urn from S. Bartolomeo al Bosco near Apyiano. Record of the 
removal from Milan of the urn by Walpcrt suhiiaecnus and its crecrion pro more parentvm. 
The complete text is given by Forcella. 

G. Guilini. A Milane. 1854, 1 . 604; ForccUa, K, 233; A. Garovaglw, 'L'unu del sudducone 

Valpetw. il cvlw di Mitn. il Bartesimo «d i Bartutefi', Arsh. Sler. LmK 1889; Monnerec de ViUard, do. 
135; SilTsgni, U, Uic. II. pi. V, 5. 

Guilini and Garovaglio consider that the urn was intended for a romb, Forcella chat 
ic was meant for holding water for family use. The shape (square with a small round 
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baiin in each comer partitioned from the rest of the interior) seems inconvenienc for a 
comb» and any lid would completely obscure most of the inscription. The words 
inscribed on the small basins, hcna nwte, va^ dormiiitm, nhuc, carptntum, chough the last 
cwo are obscure in reference, suggest a domestic rather than a sepulchral use, 

This subdeacon has been idencihed with the Walpett who became archbishop of 
Milan in 970. This s^le of epigraphy seems to have been current at lease between S46 
(no. 66) and 9^0 (uo- 157). The difference between these cwo inscriptions seems to 
indicate tliac increase of ligatures and abbreviations is the chief criterion of date. 
By this evidence this inscription is nearer to 921 chan to S46. Silvagni dates ic to the 
^ century. It is rubbed and not very well cut- 

No. 75 IX ctntUTy 

. . . MULARI MEMBRA SEPUL. . . 

. . . SnVS URBIS HONOS rte. 

Milan; in Museo Archcologico. Fragment of an epitaph- The complete surviving 
tact is given hy Forcella. 

Forcdla, 1 .65; Grossi>Condii no. J9; SilTagni, H, I. pi. XI, 4. 

Forcella lists the inscription under the church of S- Tecla, and the name of this 
saint occurs in the text. 

The inscription was originally dared, but the only words which survive arc (nw)njty 
{iicpnhrif indie V 7 l. Forcclla interprecs this as 874, but this seems arbitrary. The 
epigraphy is similar to nos. 59 and 60 or again 155, rounder and more purely dassical 
than 66, 71, 72. 


No. 74 

hie cubat dominus 
giselbercuS MAgnificus 
aBAs qui hoc COENobium 
PLURIMi boNIS con 
STRUXit DECORAvic 

Milan; S- Vincenzo in Prato, walled into the outside of the church, Epitaph of the 
abbot Giselberc. 

G. A. Cusglions, Medhljuuns/i Anrijuliuu, 1625, o|: 0 . Guilini. MtTwrit^i Uilam. 1854. 1 , 141, 
with lineffignriog; Ap^und e Notiw, Arch. Sw. Lm., 1II7,883; Fpi«iU, U, 188; GrosM-Gondi, n©. 55. 

The epiraph was firsc published by G. A. Casciglione in 1625. In 1887 this 
fragment was rediscovered n^/i seavi del SU0I9 a nui:^di di S. Vlncm^. S. Vincenzo was 
a monastery of ancient chough uncertain foundation. The wide, rather heavy dassical 
lettering with ligatures suggests the school of Anspert. The sarcophagus is a Frankish 
^c. 


late IX eentuiy 
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Vn. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE IX CENTURY, 780-^ 

In 79 5 Pope Hadrian I died and his cpiraph, no. 76, instead of being «eaited by a 
Roman mason, was commissioned by Charles the Great and made in France, probably at 
Tours. The lettering is beautifully formed, regular and skilful; only occasional ligatures 
and mserced letters differentiate it from a fine classical insaipaon. The effect of the 
Caroixngian influence, which this stone symbolises, on Roman epigraphy is scar cling and 
dramatic. The old style disappears completely. The century scares off with a group of in¬ 
scriptions obviously reflecting the influence of the Carolingianclassicaircvival; but though 
the letters are teguiar, shapefy, and cut with precision* they have their own discince style, 
in particular in tnc slightly compressed letier-forms and tke rather square-shaped bowls. 
The inscription of Leo IV (847-855), no. 81, may be grouped with the inscription, no. 
77, pi. X^V, 3 of Paschal I (817-8^4) and nos. 75,78, and 88.®^ To the same school 
clearly also belongs the leccering of the IX century Roman mosaics in S. Cedlia, S, 
Maria in Domnica, and S. Prassue, which were commissioned by Paschal I, and chat of 
S. Marco comnussioned by Grwry IV (827-844). This mosaic leccering is all similar, 
pleasant, and dignified, but neimer splenid not very compccenc (alphabet 77 A). There 
xs not the differentiation between thick and thin strokes which is charactecisdc of the 
inscriptions, but the characteristic letter-forms. A, G, M, Q, R, S (a rather narrow, 
evenly balanced letter with the terminations shore and fl^) are similar. The same 
ornamental heart-shaped leaves are used in both, and the same monogram of Paschal I. 

The finest of the mosaic inscriptions is chat of S. Prassede, where the marble inscrip¬ 
tion over the door to the chapel or S. Zeno is also the work of Pope Paschal I. Both aie 
signed, and both the mosaic and the chapel are mentioned in the Liher ^Mtijuidis. I have 
ii^iuled an alphabet of the mosaic letter-forms. It does not include minor diversities 
between the four earamples. No ejrample of this s^Ie of epigraphy is dated after 8 55 and 
no Roman mosaic of the IX century survives later chan the same date. 

There follows beeween 850 and abouc 8 So a period of experimenc and reaction 
against classical taste. A fragment of 853 (no. 80) is so curious in its characters chat it 
might be thought a forgew. It was, however, accepted by de Rossi, and the two succeed¬ 
ing insaiptions are equally unaccountable though not quite so queer. A possible ex- 
pknadon of the epiuph of Nicholas I (no. 82) seems to be chat here is an attempted 
revival of the IV century style of Damasus.*** That of Hadrian D (no, 8 3) is almost a 
return to the VIII century in its Irregularis and vacillating and shapeless lettering. It 
would certainly seem that in the second half of the IX century there was no reliable 
tradition co preserve the uninspired mason from relapse. 

The idea chat masons were consciously seeking some source of inspiration is revived 
by the last phase in the Roman epigraphy of me century, the im^mficent classical 
revival of the reign of Pope Fotmosus. The epitaph of Demetrius, no. 86, at the Villa 
Albani is in mai^ ways the most beautiful inscription of our period (Plate XIX, 3*), It is 
cut with classic regularity in fine broad strokes and beautifully moulded curves and the 
letters are delicate as well as dignified. As a final sophisticadon the dace is insaibed in a 
different style, a sore of compreMcd rustic. This again points co an experimencal revivalist 

Ran)e> It is dated I4S. f 

**• rf. Silva^ii, 1; Diehl, pL j6 h. 
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atmosphere. 1 know no other use of two styles except the epitaph of Ansprai)d(no. 24). A 
stage in the accomplishmepc of mastery in classical forms is shown in the mscripdon 
from Joannipolis (no. 84 Plate XIX, i), where the letters are still thin and slightly 
insecure. The imcripcion of Pope Leo u S. Paolo (no. 142 Plate XIX, z) is also, as dc 
Rossi pointed out. very dose, not only in its classic letter-forms and proportions, but in 
the practice of enJarg^ initial letters. The appearance of this s^lc at the end of the 
century suggests a connection, widi the workslwp of Anspert at Milan, a d e cade earlier 
(Plate XVII, 4); but the Roman style is purer. 

Finalfo, there is an inscription connected with Formosus during his episcopate at 
Porto, before his election to the papa^r in 891. It is mean and misecile; it would offer 
a disconccrtii^ contrast to the ocher inscriptions dated by Formosus were its incom¬ 
petence not so complete that it may be reasonably suppos^ to have been scratched on 
the stone by an amateur. 

The Latin of the IX cenrury is an improvcmenc on that of the VUI. Most of these 
inscriptions ace in verse, or in quite dignified prose, and no mis-spelling occurs except tn 
no. 79, n^ahi. Abbreviadons are rare except in no. $8. Dating is also rare. 

No. Height of lecurs. 

, ABCDEGLMNOPQRSTVXYK 

/R"O e ll M= N€ N£ P Q R'‘EIVTN 

« w». .AHII\0=RS1 

- AACDEFGHILNOPQRSTV+F;W- 

AAABCDEFGCHLMMNNOPQQRST 

77A mosaie 

VVX+ctg- 

, . AABCDEFGCqHlLMAlNOPPOORRSTVX 

’ /€AWPBD[?MOCRI^NE-PB'i'EC"’L' 

• AABCDEHILMNOPORSTVtf/ 

. .. ABCDEFGHILMNOPQRSTVX^.'iiO 

([;\^LAR^RRl,0(S 

«• 3-55=-yAJ3rEL5L?RSTVuw 
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No. Hd|Kt of letters. 

- AABCDEGLMNOPQRSTVpi^ 

83 6™. flAABCCECGMNNOFPORRSJVQ*^ Q'' 

85 t >=\7^A6CDEFHiLMNoppR85TVYtR 


a. .A™. A5CDE/LMNPRSTV" 

" E’r"ABCDEaLMNOPQRSTVXAKy“+ 


87 4 --+* 3 ' 

gnd irHfiata 
6-^*$ en. 


BCFIPR- 


No. 75 780 

. . . RISTINO . . . 

. . . PORRO HAN . . . 

. . . VSI . . . 

Farfa; in the doiscer of the abbey. Fragment. 

Schuster. 'Spigolacure Farfensi', J?iv. Snr. BaeJ., 1907, 409 and 58 5, no. XL 

This fragment has been identified by Cardinal Schuster as part of an inscription, 
dated 7S0, copied by Gregorius de Cadno and by him inserted into the Register of 
Farfa. The arinicy with nos. 77 and yt is striking, though 7S0 seems a disconcertingly 
early date. 

No. 76 795 

HIC PATER ECCLESIAE ROMAE DECUS INCLYTUS AUCTOR 
HADRIANUS REQUIEM PAPA EEATUS HABBT en. 

Rome; St. Peter's, walJcd into the portico, very high. 

The epitaph of Pope Hadrian, Oafolw Ia£rymans bate earmina seripsi, commemoradr^ 
the virtues of Hadrian and his own sorrow and respect, in forty lines of verse. The 
complete text is given in de Rossi. 

M.C.H. ?oet. IM., I, lol; Opera Alcuinc, ed. Frobeiuus, 1777 . H. pt* U. SS^i K ccoeury MS. pub- 
Ikhed by de Roesu 11 . 258, no. 7; de Roasl gires $e7eral other MS. ntoeds. induding P. Mallius (XE 
cennay). n, 10$; M. Vegius(XV eenwry). H, 350; P. Sabiaus (XV century). Tl, 411; Baronius. an, 795? 
Sard et $eccele 13 3; G. 6. de Rossi. 'L'lnsmpdoo du coiabcau d* Kadrien T. i*anSefl^u ft d*itenin, 

1887, with full disinissloa of bibliography; Schneider po. 30; Silragni. 1 . pi. i 1 . ^ 

The commissioning of the inscripdon is mentioned in the contemporary texts. 
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Chrmiton MfiUsiacmsf, and the AtinaUs htwtihmensss: thUaffitmt rntreis Uiteris in marrow 
ecnariptim Htsiit in Frsneia fitri, ut eum partihus Fma tranmitteret ai sepulfttra nartmt 
pmtifidf Airiani Pccrus MalJius (XII century) records chat the tomb of 

Hidnan was near the oratory of Leo IV in St. Peter's. In 1575 Gregory XIII -moved ic 
to chc porch of chc church, where ic was re-erected by Paul V after he had built his new 
pordco. De Rossi suggests that che black marble on which ic is cut comes from near 
Tours, che centre of a Carolingian epigraphic school. 

Hadrian is known to have died in 795. The border is not, as with the Pavian inscrip¬ 
tions, carved in relief, but incised. Tlie only abbreviations are in che dace. The mary 
inserted letters are typically Carolingian. 

No. 77 (Plate XXIV, 3) Si 7-824 

+ PASCHALIS PRAESUUS OPUS DECOR FULGIT IN AULA 
QUOD PIA OPTULIT VOTA STUDUTT REDDBRE DO PASCHAUS 

Rome; in S. Prassede, above the door co che chapel of S. Zeno. 

Gallrtc, XX, 47; Madni-Mai, 149: Duchesne, n, 65, a. 14: Silragni, I; pi. XV. i. Gressi-Gondi, 
no. 11, pl.xxxni. 

The restoration of the church of S, Prassede and the construction of the chapel of S- 
Zeno and its decoration with mosaics is recorded in che Lihcr Pontijiealis in chc life of 
Paschal t, 817-824. Pajritfiu in 1.2 is a monogram similar to that in mosaic in S. 
Cecilia. The inscription is beautifully done. 

No. 78 827-844 

NOTO ROGATARIOQ: MEO SCRIBENDAM DICTAVI CUIQ: 
SUBTER MA 

NU PROPRIA LITTERJS GRECIS SUBSCRIPSI BT TESTIB: A ME 
ROGmS OP dr. 

Rome; S. Maria Maggiore. Copy ‘pro c 4 Mtslaet firmitati temponmfuturwm made for 
Rado, nZt seat. Jiem. tuU. in che reign of Gregory TV, of a donation of land to 
S. Maria Maggiote by Flavia Xaniippe, daughter of Megisro, imperial secretary. The 
complete text is correctly given ^ Mai except: 1 . 12 ForcinAri should be F^inarg-, I. 24 
eonsmsi, the letters sen have been inserted above che line; 1. 24 sHhurihent should be ru^ 
smhermf, 1. 34 essentibus inlmuntibus should be essenlihus et.. 1.41 ufiptones should be 

seripHoTUS. 

F, Bianchini, Bratf 4 Jie in AnastuH hlbl^luerii Vliu iamamrum, in Montoh, 

iefipi., nr, pe. I, 85; Marini, 141; Marini-Maj, «a; Tomassecd, ‘Delia Campagna Rwnana,' ^ni. Sot, 
Jmb. d iwf. Fat., n, C897, 405; Silwgri, IXXIX. a; GroseUGoadi, no. 19, pi. XXXTV. 

The inscription was seen by Mabillon in S. Maria Maggiore. Iter ItAlieum, II, xxix, 
1687; Marini dates the origins document, without comment, as VI centu^. Silvagni 
dismisses the inscription as a forgery of the XVH or XVIII century on paJeographi^ 
** M.GJf. Seripurtt, I, p. yo*, and p. jS, ad m. 797. 
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grounds. Companson of the alphabet with those of nos. 77, 75 and with the mosaics 
ts, however, 1 ^nk convincing. The spacing, shading, and sharp cutting ace also similar. 

No. 79 ' 827-844- 

. . . ABB FIERI ROGABI TEMP : 0 OMN : GREG QUART! 

Caste! S. Elia, near Nepi; on a carved panel now built into the dooc of the basilica. 

F. MazsAcd, N. Bull. Are^ Cflsr., 1896. 38; Grossi-Gorxij. 00. zo 

The scone was pcobablp built into the door at the cime of the rebuilding of die 
church in the XII centmy. It is now veep rubbed and the lower half only of the letters 
is distinguishable. 

The inscription is very imporcanc, because it is associated with the numerous carved 
slabs now formed into the pulpit of the church which are similar to chose found in large 
numbers all over Icaly, but nowhere else definitely dated. Its mutilation is, diecefbre, 
particularly unfortunate. It is similar to the early IX centmy papal style, except for the 
square G, which is inconceivable in, for ejtampfe, no. 77, and wliich su^escs North or 
South Italian influence. The regularity of the alignment precludes classing it with 
‘popular’ style 11 inscriptions, and I think that most probably this was an example of the 
North Italian semi-classical style (nos. 66, 70, 71, 72, 73). Nepi was a border city, 
probably conquered by the Lombards in 755. In the IX century it was part of the papal 
territory. I have, thewore, placed it in clus group rather th^ the preceding one but 
have placed the alphabet, for comparison, with those of North Italy, p. 88. 

No. 80 ^55 

^ Gregorii lapis iste sepulcat nobilis arcus * aVRA QUIVBscens con 
didic ante nccem • Hunc sibimec sine motu quo reqVIESCAT IN aevum 
Has quisquis creveris postulo fundo pracces • tcmporlB QVARTi construxic 
praesulis ipse * Terbino in anno *: indictio prima cenebac ECCB LEOnis 

Rome; S. Maria in via Lata, in the lower church. Fragment of an insenption com¬ 
missioned by Gr^oiy no&iiis commemorating his erection of his tomb in the sixth year 
of the reign of Leo IV and ist mdiedon. 

Dt Rossi, n. p. LX; Owst-GooH. a8. pL XXXIU: SUvjgeu. I. pL XV. 

The inscription was found in 1658 and the text was copied and preserved in cod. 
Chls., I. VI. 205, f. 14 5, whence dc Rossi published it. A fragment was rediscovered in 
excavations in 1914- Gtossi-Gondi suggests that this Gregorius is the Gt^rius nohlUi 
ma^ister militum and later dux, who appears in the Uher Pentifietdis in the life of Benedict 
III (855-858). Leo IV reigned ^7-855. The inscription is therefore dated to 853. 

The paleography is extraordinary, particulariv the Q, But perhaps it is a reflecuon 
of the eccentricity of this Gregorius, who wrote riis epitaph and dated it so long before 
his death. 
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No. 8i 854 

+ QUAMVIS IN PARVO CONsISTAT CONDITA muro 
URBS HAEC NULLA HOMINUM SBu beLLA NOCBRB VA 
leb«nc 

DESINAT HINC BELLAT'Or . . . acrOX lAM DESINAT HOSTIS 
NON HANC UT Quisquam val«ac URBEM VIOLARE 

Oviravecchia; episcopal palace, Record of the foundation of a cic7. 

O. Maruedu. Suit. Anl. Crist., 1900,20a, pL VI; Groui-Gondi, no- 291 pi, XXXIV. 

The inscription, cogecher with anoihcr with the monogram of Leo. was found near 
Cencelle and taken co Civiravecebia- The insaipcion i$ broken in six pieces so chat the 
middle of each line and the end of chc ficsc cwo are missins. The restorations in the text 
given here are from Marucchi. The foundation in 8 54 o? Leopolis, twelve nules from 
Civitavecchia, as a refuge for the inhabicancs of chat ci^ from the continual ravages of 
the Saracens, is described in the Uhtr Pontificals (y<A. II, 151)- It seems probable that 
the inscription was intended, like chose, now lost, made for the wall of Leo IV (v. no. 96), 
to go over chc chief gateway co the dty, with the monograms, which are on cwo triangular 
shaped stones chac might well be the vertical arms of a Greek aoss, placed above. The 
inscription is surrounded on three sides with a single interlace ornament. 

The lettering is more compressed and mannered than in nos. 75 i 77 7 ®. but 

may, I chink, be classed with mem as an example of the same style, 

No. 82 (Plate XX, 1) 867 

. . . ISTE GENUS MORTALE REPENTE 
. . . ERAS EOIS PARTIBUS AULAE eic. 

Rome; Sc, Peter's, in the ceype. Epiuph of Pope Nicholas I, in verse. Broken at 
edges and left half missing. The compile text is given by Giisar, including emendacioos 
and portions preserved in the MS. sources. 

P. Ivlaliius in de Rossi, n, ai$; F. Caacellieri, Dc Sesretariis Sasilisas Vditam, 1786. IV, 1621, QT, 

1398; $tfu M $md«, 58, 135, pi. XV: Grisu. 186, pi, IV (wUh bibliography); Groasi-Gondi, 00. 32, pL 
XXXIV; Dufruoe, p. 49; ?«{tfuccbi, I, 252, HI, 131: Diichesna H, 17a: Schaeidet no, 34; 

Siivagiu, I, pi. n. 7. 

The top left comer of chc scone, bearing the first words of the first four lines, had 
already been broken off and lost when the uiscriprion was first transcribed by Mallius in 
the XII century. By che time chat it was rediscovered in the pontificate of Pius VI, the 
rest of che left hair had gone. 

The inscriprzon is quite deeply cut and che lettering is bold and generotis, The wide, 
round 0 , D, C, Q and che full, well-rounded bowls co chc P, R, combined with the 
intricate tail of the Q and the swash bar co some of che A's, are reminiscent of the charac¬ 
teristic generosity and curliness of che lettering of Damasus.** Tbcre is no comparable 
concemporaty inscription, There are no abbreviations and only one ligature. 

Cf. Silvagni, I. 
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+ ci mIHI COMPOSUTT MortallS PONDERA CARNIS 
haDRIANUS PraeSUL HIC SUA MATER Humus ac. 

Rome; Sc. Peter’s, ia the crypt. Epitaph of Pope HaHrian II, in verse. The complete 
text, including parts now lost, is given in Grisar. 

TocrigiQ, 44c: F. Caneellierf, Di surtfariif Boftlieu f'atlttnaf, 17^. TV, 1750: Sard <t Setcele, 86 , 
I )6, pj. XXXIIi P. ^iDusinde F.os«i. II, 419. so. ao; Du&«$ne. iw. 14j: H. Grisar, 187, pJ. TV; Diehl, 
pi. 40a; Grossi-Goodi, no. ^4. pL X>DC1V; DucKtfae, Q, 190; SilTBgni, I, pi. II, 6; Schaoder, no. 35. 

The inseripcion was copied by Petrus Sabtnus in the XT! century. Two fragments 
were found and published, but not identified by Tortigio in 1655. Two more were 
found by Sard in 1840, who emended the text. Some of his emendations have been 
confirm^ by comparison with the MS. of Sabinus. 

The inscription is irregularly done in the depth of the cutting in the size, forms, and 
spacing of the letters. There are occasional fiourishes used as stops, and in the last line 
tke letters arc only half the usual height. The inscription has only one abbreviation and 
no ligatures. The epigraphy is perhaps nearer to the Neapolitan calendar, no. 124, 
than to any Roman inscription. 


No. 84 (Plate XTX, i) 

hie murus salvator ADEST INVlCtaque pocu 
quae reprobos arCET SUSCIPIc atquc pios 

Rome; S. Paolo fiiori le Mura, in the cpigraphicai museum. Fragment of the 
inscription in verse from the door of walls built Pope John to protea a sacred place. 
The complete text, including the portions now lost, is given by de Rossi. 

Tortigio, 360; N. M. NieoUi, DtUa Builwii S. Pado, 1815, 148: Marini-Mai, p. 319: de ^i, 11 , 
326, giving the texc of NicoUus Laurendi (XIV century); Muruori, IT, 463: GresM'Gondl, no. 36 

pi XXXV; L. Schuster, U BadUa e il Motiartm S. Paoio, 1934, 40; Silvagni, I, pi- XV, 11- 

The complete texc is preserved in the MS, of Nicolaus Laurencii. He saw the in¬ 
scription ‘in oorta sti Fault.’ There is no contemporary record of the building of 
Joannipolis of which this is probably a relic. A bull of Gregory VII, loy4, (^BhU. Casin. 

II const. 112) mentions castellum S. Pauli, vocaiur Johannipolim, which seems to 
have existed till the XIV century. It was presumably budt by John VIII to protect S. 
Pa^o from the Saracens, as the Civiw Leonina protected Sc. Peter’s. A second m«np- 
don seen by Nicolaus Laurencii in the same place mentions the name 7 oannipolis’ and 
Johannes Oaavus. John VITl reigned 872-882. 

This is the fiese example of the Roman classical revival. The letters are rather , 
unsure and slightly sloping, but larger, wider and more generously spaced than in d^e 
papal style of the te^ning of the century. Did John VOI know the inscriptions of the 
imubordinace archbishop or Milan (nos, 67 and 68) ? 
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c. 890 

HIC REQUIESCUNT CORPORA 
SCTOR MARTYRU YPPOLITI' 

TAUTINI* HERCULIANI* ATQ 
lOHANNlS* CALIBinS . . . 

FORMOSUS 
CONDIDIT 

Rome; LdCtran Museum, on che stairs. On the me<jallion in the middle of the 
front of a riassicai sarcophagus from S. Gioranni Calabita. 

J. Gnicerus, [futHptivut i6oa~i6e;, 10;], 6; De Rossi, Buihi 2866,49(210 ten); Canocelli. 

Bnii. CWerr. Afeh., 1896, 70; Anh. liel. V, $3, pi. 29. i; Manicdii, Mw. Crist. Ui.. pi. XCj 
Grossi'Gondi, no. 44, ^ XXXV; SQvagm. 1 , pi. XVI. 

Formosus was bishop of Porco before he became Pope (n 891. Porto was the previous 
resting place of the relics, and the church of S. Gioranni Calabica on the Isola Tiberina 
was attached co the see of Porto. For the epigraphp v. p, 98. 

No. 86 (Plate XIX, 5) 895 

+ HOC JACET HUMATUM TUMULO CORPUS SUPERISTAE 
DBMETRH NOMINE QUEM VENIENS etc. 

Rome; in the garden of the Villa Albani. The epitaph, in verse, of Demerrius 
superista, who died April i^ch of che third year of Pope Formosus, the iith indiedon, 
On che side of a sarcophagus. The complete cert is given in Melchiorrx. 

G. Meldiiom, 'la vecEnm Dcmetrii sup«nstu insenpuanem commentsrxujn,’ Cis. Ate. fan. Aft^, 
Q, 1825. 146 (wub Jibe engraving); Gressf-Gooiii, no. 4^. 

The title svperitta occurs in the Liher Pontijualis for the first time in the reign of 
Hadrianl; cukcutariHS tt Iwu superisia. Formosus was enthroned Septem¬ 

ber, 891. The eleventh indiedon is 893. The inscription is magnificently carved in 
classical lettering. The dace is in smaller compressed letters of a rustic ^e. 

No. 87 c. 893 

QUISQUIS HUC PR . . . 

ILLVOTIEM NAT ... 

DEMETRH QUONDA . . . 

QUT BONUS ET C . . . 

IDCIRCO . . . 

PANDANTUR QU . . . 

ET ^ FOVENT . . . 

POSSIDEAT CUM . . . 

QUI VKIT ANN'PLM L 
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Rome; S. Mam in Tcascevece. A fragment with the r»me of Dememm, apparently 
an epitaph. 

De R<Ksi» n, Iz, fi. ^ (no teze); Grossi-Gandi* ito< 65. 

As de Rossi notes, the mscripcion is clearly connected with no. 36 . The form of the 
letters and their arrangement* with alcernace lines indented* and with initials 
larger chan the norm, are $0 similar that it appears the work of the same mason. 
As, however, both inscriptions seem to be epitaphs the two Demetrius can hardly be 
identical, unless this may refer to some relation of Demetrius. 


No. 38 e. 840 or 964 

QUID QUAERIS CONSIDERA DIEM INDICE VBNTURUM EC GEE 
NNA 

IGNIS ET NOLI ALIENA PETERE SCRIPTUM EST RADIX OM NIUM 
MALOR tu. 

Rome; in S. Prassede. The epitaph of Peter* cardinal-priest of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, signed by Chrisdanus ma^sttr. The complete text is correctly given by Tomas- 
secti, p. 255, except that he has cocrected the mason’s errors, E for F in famdc ( 1 . 4) 
and in funera ( 1 , 5) and C for T in rt ( 1 . i). 

C. Proniis, yjMigU tfifrajitht artefui mamKreril nmani, 1836 (00 G. TomasMtu. 'Det Sodaltzi 
in geaere e dei nurtnotarii Romani/ Bull. Cmm. Ani., S906. 233: Galletd, CCCV 1 * 221 j SJlvagai* I* 
pLXXXVIU- 

A Peter, cardinal-priest of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, accended the Roman Council of 
964 and this inscription has therefore been attributed to chat date; it is not unlike nos. 
14^150 except in the sharpness and depth of the cutting and the tendency towards 
compressed proportions which recall early DC century inscriptions. It is comparable coo 
with no. 71. If it is IX century it is a debased example of the papal style. 

The signature of the mason, Chrisetanus, is inscribed vertically as in nos. 8 and 27. 


Vni. THE POPULAR SCHOOL AND THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 

' PAPAL TERRITORIES AND THE ADRIATIC COAST, 800-900 

Ravenna and the Exarchate were finally conquered by the Lombards about 750. 
As a result of the CaroJingian mcervendon the greater part of what had been the Exar¬ 
chate and the Pentapolis became part of the ftpal cerricoty, the Exarchate in 75 ^> 
the Pentapolis in 774. We have seen that the majority of ‘popular* insertpdons 
before 800 came from this area, or from the Ducatus Romae. With the end of the 
Exarchate the semi-official style of the VTII century (nos. 16—22) disintegrates. I have 
therefore treated all the later inscriptions of this area under one heading. 

In contrast to the rest of leafy the Carolingian innovation docs not seem to have ^en 
welcomed here* and its chief effect seems to be the breaking fxp of the existing traditions. 
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The surriving matcml is incohcfcnc, making it difEculc to place undated pieces, and 
ic is difficult and perh^ misleading to divide it into rigid grou;K. 

One group, however, is quite clearly defined, so clearly i^eea chat it seems possible 
that ic is the work of one man and perhaps his pupils. It comprises ten inscriptions, 
nos. 89-98. Those which ate dated all fell within the first half of the century.^' They 
are unmistakably connected wich the ‘popular' Style. The text is similar, chough here 
dedications of works of art predominate and only one is possibly an epi^iph (no, 97). 
The class of patron is the same, the majority being priests and bishops. The names are 
Latin or Greek except the priest Ido at Cortona (this inscription should perhaps be 
among the Carolingian ones since it was in Frankish cerritoiy, but its connection with 
the group is clear) and bishop Rumald at Anagni. Various letters typical of the ‘popular' 
Style are again characteristic; G wich a separated spur, the small O, the vety open C, M 
invariably wich a shore drop, and R wich an outstepping leg. The majority coo are 
connected with sculpture, but the two elements are no Longer planned to create an 
aesthetic unit; instead the text is usually inscribed straight out in one line—for they are 
all very short. The sculpture is also far more homMeneous, the motives used and the 
technique of carving is vety similar throughout the group, chough not sufficiently 
original to be distinctive. The lecter-eutdng, like that of the Vin century, is sharp and 
lively, but now ic has a cettain order and reguJari^; the size varies comparatively little 
and orientation is normal. The wildness or the popular' style has been tamed and 
schooled. Besides rhis general change in character, the uncial forms of the VIII century 
have been abandoned, also the very wide B and F—in the new style these letcers arc 
particularly neat and characterbtic—and the diced S. Ligatures are rather more common. 
Dating is ty the reigning bishop or cmpcrori years or indictions are not given. I have 
called this group 'popular' style IT. 

Apart from this group there are a number of inscriptions from this area, nos. 99— 
105, which have one obvious factor in common, the compressed proportion of the letters, 
fer more pronounced than the early IX century Roman style and recalling the Ravennate 
rraditioa Examples are found throughout the century, and not only as fer north as 
Venice, but also in Ehlmatia.^® They can hardly be said to form a style, and include 
indeed the most elegant (no. 10a) and the most miserable (no. 105) of this whole section, 
but seem rather to represent a natural conservatism and perhaps a bias easewards.^^ The 
feet of a dose connection between this manner and the ‘popular' style I is shown in no. 
loi, where examples of both—possibly contemporary—appear on the same monument. 

A third group (nos. 110—117) is feirly easily idemioable as a development in a 
different direction of the 'popular' style I. Its components are, however, almost all dated 
to the second half of the century and it is therefore placed last. 

There remain four inscriptions (nos. 106-110) which seem baffling, but perhaps 
represent interesting cross-currents in this period of shifting cultural and poliri^ con¬ 
ditions. No. Z06 seems to be a typical example of the ‘popular’ style I, except that it is 
dated 844-847. The G, however, is not found among othet examples, nor the R with 
bowl and leg reduced to a single curve. This R is found in two other ambiguous inscrip- 
rions; no- 126, at Cimitile, associated with sculpture reminiscent of Pavian work, 
** Very amilax (etxerina U, hovever, tftown on the anh * Snrygovtld, fit,, (ig. 6 f, well of Duke Vkeihv, 

from Knin, iwrodueed Ty StnygowekI, AluUvit^ <. 800. 

Xiinit, p. 93 (ng^ 66), appeieuly oued 89»-9:o. ** C/. aleo not. 61^ aed 69. 
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and anocKer, no. 107, cypicall^ ‘popular' tn the incorporadon of Jectecing inco che 
sculptural design, but using che sejuare C, of which che iirsc dated example in our period 
is 846 (no. 66). The C occurs also in the lettering on the ivorf Pax of Duke Ursus 
combined with proportions (wider chan style II) and che clean-cut, wide cross-section of 
popular lecters. This is che characcerisdc also of no, io8, Place XVIIl, 5 (which uses 
also the G form of no. 106, though this is a not uncommon form). Both in sculpture 
and epigraphy no. xo8 is closely connected with no. 109, and che sculpture is Lombard 
in iconography chough not in execution,*^ I suggest that these inscriptions are che 
work of artists of me 'popular' tradition influenced by Carolingian epigraphy and 
Lombard sculpture and belonging veiy much to this period of change and hope. It is, as 
we have seeni typical of this section that Joannes dc Veneria should be working in 
Rotne.*^ 

Finally, I have classed together (nos. 110-117) second development of che 
popular tradition, of which no. i ic is the only example in che first half of the century. 
Curiously this group discards just the characteristic Iccters of style 1 which style 11 
retains, G, S, O. The M, with a long drop and slightly splayed legs, is an innovation, In 
general, che forms arc wider, rounder, less angu^—they sprawl over che stone. The 
sense of life and of design is lost. Ic is significant thar only nos. no and 114 and 116 
are associaced with sculpture. No. 114 mi^c perhaps be classed in the previous group 
with its square C and less sprawling letters. Ic is in any case a poor example both of 
epigraphy and sculpture. Ic is clear chat here we have the decadence of the popular 
s^ool. 

** Rttreduesd in KMelofF, pL 77. Aovesale’s view, bttteb.r^VOfl the history efS.M&na 

^ HasdoiF. pL 47. in Cosmedia, that loaAfm work wv done id (he rdgn 

The e^graphical evidence therefore agrees with of Nidtolas I 


No. Height of letters. 

■> t ABCDeF';hLMNOPRSTU+~ 
.. • AABCDEFlLnNOPP-P-FlSTVRi- 
»■ tABCDEFGHILnNoPRSTVX-MMS 


9a 

and 

93 


t. 4 cm. 
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No. Height of Uners. 

« t ABCDE^^KLNNOP^RSTVffco 

• ABCbEF'^lMNoPf^KSTYFiff^m 

^ t RABCDEFGLMNNOPPRSTVX'C.-t" 

« - ABCDEFHIANF 5 TV 

* A&CPEHIMNOPRSTV/MMr+ 

» * ftbrOEFCILHORfi 

AABCCDFeGLMNNOPKRSm Ti\i^ ■ 

.AB[D[VHILhN0P9RSTVA'+™m&£.^rtW 

BCEPPr^T^+R/ZE 

■“ • AUCDEGHiLNOPKSTVW'fC^w/v'gyEawECN 
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AABCDEFCHILMMNOPPPRRRSTVXt/vAj 

^CoNDN/i^!T[^I^L'(1\m ItfoR'TTiTE&VIXfCi^ 

.04 ABCDEFGH1KLMN0P0RST\/X'+^^E[H)^ 
.X. ACEEGFCLnordRSTVmM™ 

AAA5CDeEFCCklLMN°PKS-rvXM 

107 1 - 19 ™. K BCEKIifPITSt+J 

AABCDeEGHLMNOPCLRRSTV+ 

108 t 


10? t 


/V C PEF mMO J'T -F 


- 4-^. ABCDGFHLMNOPPRSTVt 


III 2-10 oa 


RBCDEPFC^FfLCOMOPPqR^ST 


112 z>-4*5<m. 


A/\BcDeEFCGHILMNH0PP(2RSrV'X 



no 
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No. Heghi of kecers. 

/\AABCDEFHLriNOPCL^ ST 

iij cm. 

1.4 1-5-4™. ARBr[t^DEFC'hHlLA/I'~'^N'^PQQ’pBS'5T\/ivii'^'^fT 

.. _ A5C()€rqhLMfY)NOg5IRSTU 

ATVAECODEeF'JHLCDHNOP nn.s 
* TVU -h 


No. 89 (Plate XVtn, 1) 795-816 

+ SALBO BEATISSIMO DNM LEONE TERTE PAPAB STEPHANVS 
INDIGNUS EPISC FECrr.+ 

Rome? in the Laceran Museum. Round the curve of one arch of a carved dborium. 

D« Ros&i« SuU, HffL Crur.) 18661 101 (with alitho^ph): RoKauIt dt Fleur^, U, 19; Marucchi, 
Mw. Crist. U/., 10, pL IV; Grosi-Goodi, no. 2. pi. 7 COCII, Ij SUfagiu. 1 . pL XV, 1. 

The inscription was found at Porco in i$66 during the excavations of the Xenodochio 
di Pammachio. Ughelii-Colcci, I. i la gives Stephen, bishop of Porto, as present at the 
Council of Rome in 826. Leo HI was pope 795-816. 

No. 90 800-814 

tern PORIBUS DN CA^LO_IMPERATORr IDO PRB FIERI FEQ 
PRO AMORE DI ET SCI VN 

Cortona; in the Accademia Etrusca. Round the curve of one arch of a carved 
cihorium. It is broken at the beginning. 

G. Mancini, Corione ful meih no, 1897, 20; M. Prou, Cianni CeroUftgim, M/tn. Ae. lnsa. (wlch half* 
woe), 1914,137. 
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The dborium, according to Mancini, comes from the church of S. Vincenzo, to 
whom the imeripoon shows that it was dedicated. The style tmomhus dn Cmih im- 
p^atoH without qualification suggests Charles the Great r8oo~8i4) rather than Charles 
the Bald (875-B77) or Charles the Fat (880-887), corresponds with the dates 

of the o^er inscriptions of this group- The inscription is pleasing. The neat joins 
of the bowls and diagonals of R, B, and M are very typical. 


No. 91 806-810 

+ AD HONOREM DNI • N • IHV ' XPI • ET SCI BLEUCHADII • 
SUB TEMP • DOM • VALERII • ARCHIE? • EGO PETRUS PRESS 
FECIT 

Ravenna; S. ApoUinare in Classe, along the top of one side of the carved ciborfum 
over the altar of S. Valerius- 

G. fi. MiturcIU and G. D. Cosodom, Anrtala Omaldidnsu 17 $5. 1 . 17; D. Sprecu», Dr AsnpiUttditu 
fvtrsione tl fuuieraiioHe vhU Havetnoe, ed. C. Spred, 179J1 1 , aS4, IT, 3^: Marini-Mai, 184; CZ.X-, XI, 2^1 
CacisAco, 186: Crossi-Gondi, no. 7, pi. ^OLXII. 

Bormann (C.Z.i.) gives 806-810 as the dates of the reign of Valerius, as do Spreti 
and Amadesi Aniistitvm iavennatwn Cbronotaxis). Valerius is omitted from Agnellus, 
isher Fenfijwalis Ealtsiae Eavfnnatif. I do not know any ocher instances of the abbreviation 
sign B or H. The lettering is mild, but very noticeably different from chat of the Vm 
century Ravennate inscriptions. 


No. 92 (Plate XVI, 2) c. 826 

D£ DO NIS DI E OFFERO ET . . . 

SCE M GENBTR BI SCE BE . . . ev. 

Anagni; in the Cathedral museum. Offering by bishop Rumald of a chalice and 
other metal-work. 

Sdngni, r, pJ. XLV, 1. 

Rumald, bishop of Anagni, was present at the council of Rome in 826. All the 
Anagni inscriptions are clearly contemporary, if not by the same hand; their alphabets 
have therefore been rreaced together except for no. 95, though that is also probably by 
the same hand. The FF. ligature seems to be an idiosyncrasy. 
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No. 93 

A. ... A BCLESIA EX T . . . RANI AB . . . 

B. . . . T QVI LEGIT . . . 

C. . - . INVIN FVND SILIMIANA SYPTER SILICE . . . 

D. ... DO DONO HOFFBRO TIBI SCE AND . . . ET JACOBUS ET 

FTUPPO TERR . . . 

... HD PELEGRINI MODIORVM CINQ . . - PARATV DA 
ANVALDO MA . . . 

E. . . . ONOSA 

. . . PER - - - 

ECLESr . . . 

FAUSANl VNC . . - 

CVM TERRA B . - . 

RRANIE . . . 

ND . . . 

Anagni; in the cathedral museum. Eight fwgments with Ictcering and carved 
inierladng patterns. A, D and B are each made up of two fragments; chat they were 
originally parts of the same inscriptions is proved by the fact that they arc carved with 
the same pacrems. C, D and S seem to be fragments of donations of land. 

Siltagni, I, pL XLV, 3 (0) aoi 4 

The forms of the iecters in all these fragments are very similaii and it may be pre¬ 
sumed chat they were all executed in the same workshop as no. 92. Only variant letters 
in the pardcular fragments are shown, therefore, on the alphabet. 

These fragments have a particular ioterest in that they are connected ydth types of 
pure mceclace pattern, such as are very common in Italy, but not normally associated 
with lettering. The designs with which the other insaiptions of this group arc com¬ 
bined are not predomina^y interlacing, but include a variety of other motives and are 
mostly rather more sensitive in execution. This type of carving is nearer to those with 
which no. 79 is associated, though the variety and complexity of the carving at Cascel S. 
Elia is greater, while a preference for cross and tree motives which is shown in the frag¬ 
ments at Aiiagnx (including numerous uninscribed pieces) gives them a rather different 
character. 


No. 94 , r. B26 

itiARIE EGO RUMALDUS INDIGNUS EPCP OFFERO ET . . . 

BIT DA EREDI QD POTONICOME KASAMES . . . 

Anagni; walled Into fapde of cathedral. A donation of property by bishop Rumald. 
X. Bubier de Ntoinulc, La Cdh/dnlaJ'Anaffi. 

Barbier de Montault suggests chat the inscripnon treats of an estate called Potojiico;, 


1 
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he reads for erdi Q. 2). Aitemarirdy. it may be read as conccmiDg a house 

Mongmg CO chc heir of the laie Poto mus. The dace muse be c. 826, the only date 
known for Rumald (v. no. 92). ^ 


N"- 95 _ >826 

+ SCE MARIE DI GENETRiaS ET BEATI ESTEFANI MARTIRI 
EGO INDIGNUS 

ET PECCATOR DOMENICUS T . . . 


Murano; walled into the oucside of chc cathedral. Fragmencaiy. 

ytfth/wtxra ^ mbufg iH 1847: J. Rwkin, Sima af Venue. 1851. U. 47; Caetiwo. 

ioO: Gros<x-Oona:> no. 81; Ralitgena, S. IDmjto ^ Mwano, 1903, 59. 


The last leccer of the inscription as it survives, T, has been identified by most com- 
m«cacors as the beginning of Torcellanus tpiscopus, and in particular with Domeniois 
Caloprino, bishop of TorceUo 874-880. Rahtgens gives an earlier bishop Domenicus 
about 826, and this dace fits in better with the other dated inscriptions of this group. 


No. 96 

A- + CrVITAS LEONIANA 

B. + TEMPORIB • DOM • LEONIS Q.*P RHANC PAGINE ET DU 

AS TORRES • SALTISINE MILirTAB CONSTRUXIT 

C. + HANC TURREM 

ET PAGINE UNA • F 
ACTA • A MILITIAB 
CAPRACORUM . 

TEM • DOM • LEONIS 

QUAR • PP • EGO AGATHO CU 

Rome; walled above the arch of the Corridoio di Cascello where it leads from chc 
Piazza del Risorgimento co the colonnade of Sc. Peter *s. Records of the conscruccion of 
the Civicas Leonina. 


(<=)> 


T«ni|w,4oo; Muratori, Antt^.. A, 458; Maxim, Z40, wicli bibliognpb/: Marini-Mai, 144: Duchesne 
I, 518, A and B, IT, 138; Crossi-Gocidi, no. 27. pL XXXT/; Sihagai, I, pi, XV, 8-10. 


Toffigio records (C) as in chc pavement of S. Jacopo de Sepcimiano in Trascevere; 
he had apparently not seen it. Of the other cwo he says, 'Fu fahricato tjutsto comtm 
sopre U antieht mura^lie di Pape Lean PV . , . t fino el 16^4 \it state un entice iscHttime di 
qiui tmpC ndle mur^lia della strode dietre al corritore ncvamtnte aptrra net l6jz.’ 

The building in 8 52 of the wall of Leo IV round the Vatican » dcfrnd it from chc 
Saracen is recorded in detail in the Liher Porttificalis (H, 12 j), cogechcr with deutls of its 
construction de #/n|«hV civitaSihus massisqiu ttniversis puhlieis ec mMosteriis, per vices sues. 
Marim suggested that Massa Saltisina was the same as domes culte Calvisiamm; Duchesne 

T 
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diaatts. Ma«a Capracorum was a large dismcc between Veio and Nepi (y. Tomas- 
scctTAwi, Sim. di Sr^r. ?*«., V, 137-156J. The word pagina U obscure. Marini trans¬ 
lates Torrigio as hutiorie, bahtara ripara 0 nassicdo. It is to be noted that these 

are not the official inscriptiors of Leo IV, which are lost (although the text is recorded in 
de Rossi), but those of the people who did the work- Cf. no. 81. 

Though the history of the Capracorum insaripcion is obscure, the paleographical 
similarity of the three pieces make ic dear that they are contemporary, if not executed 
by the same mason. 

No. 97 half cf IX centttry 

SUBDUCI FAQAS UBI SPLENDID . . . THEA EST ET CUM 
SANCTIS IN . . . 

Pola; in Museo Civico. An epitaph ? 

A. Gelcs, Truhchrisdiehe DenkmSler in ?o\»'JaM. ItrKK. ZJntrel Kem., 1906, a 54 (rept«dumeD); 
A. Cniis, FsiftT^h?ola, 1915, yo (reproduccion). 

The inscription was found during che excavations in the Kugcl u. Arcillccicpark in 
1906. The middle fragment i splendid is shown at the end in Gnirs’ first photograph, 
Above the inscripcion is a pattern of crockets as in the Murano inscription (no. 95). 
The lettering is wider spaced and more irregular than appears in che alphabet. The C, 
and sometimes the S, is shorter chan che ocher Ictcers. 


No. 98 (Plate XVnr, x) first half efIX century 

+ STEPHANUS VAXES TIBI MAR 
TYR EVnen SPEQAE MARMORIS DD 

Nr. Soriano nel Ciminoj in che Convene of S. Eudzio (Diocese of Orcc). On the 
lintel of a door now wailed in. Above i$ an arch decorated with an unfinished con- 
cemporaty relief of confronting peacocks. 

Mahfii-Mu, J27. 

Ughelli-Coleci gives a Stephen, bishop of Nami fioruit $15 Q. 1013), and one 
bishop of Orce (I- 735 )* The M is different from che other style U popular 
inscriptions and is care at any time. This is the only one of the group with square C, 
cf. no. 66 and 107. Both peculiaricies might be acc^uted to South Italian infiuence. 


No. 99 775-^34 

CAROLI REGI FRANCOR BT LANGUBARD . . . 

Ferrara; in the archiepiscopaJ palace. The inscription runs round a curved surfi^e, 
perhaps the top of a puipic. 

Dieht pJ. J 9 d; Orossi-Condi, no. j. 
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THc inscription is rathn roughly cut. The lecter*fotms arc obviously derived from 
the Lombard style, pardculaxly the C, but it is hi removed from the skill and elegance 
of that school. 

No. 100 (Plate XX, 5) 795-816 

A. + DE DONIS DI ET SCI SALBATORIS TEMBORJB DNN LEONIS 
TBRTH PAPE ET BENEDICTO EPO EGO BENEDICTUS PRB UNA 
CUM GAMA ANCILLA Dl ET GERMANIS PRO REDEMTIONB 
ANIME NRE. FECIMUS . ORATE PRO NOBIS PBCCATORIS 

B. URSUS MARTINUS MAGISTRI 

Berlin; in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, no. 6277. B is on the reverse foce of A. 

da Ktisfr Friedtkb’MMsrums. MififUberli^ StUviffb 41a I/aliai und betfbeitee too 

W. F. Volbach, 1950, 9 (rcproduccMn). 

The slab is in three pieces; it is, according to Volbach, pare of a ciborium of which 
an arch also is in the Berlin museum (no. 6276). It was acquired in 190; and is said to 
come from Rome. The carving on the arch is more reminiscent of no. 30 (also signed 
by Ursus) than any ocher ciborium. The proporcions of the leecers retain something of 
the Roman VllI cencucy tradition, buc the inscription is sharply distinguished &om it 
by its neat, clean cutting. In this, and in certain lecter-forzns B and R ^f. no. 90) and 
M it is like the popular style II. The general spacing is not unlike that of no. Bi. The 
form of the inscription and the substiruaon of B for V both suggest a popular style. 

No. 101 828 

A. DNI • NRJ B. + PETRUS 

IHU XPI TEPE PRBAEEa 

DNN HLUDO 
WICUS ET 
HLOTBRIUS 
ETUS nUO • AN 
N1 IMPERH • EO 
RUM • XPO IV 
VANTB QUAR DE 
ET SEXTO DIE OC 
TAVO ME NOVEMB 
P - IND • SEXTA 
pt PRB HERI ROGA 

Budrio; in the chapel of S. Giusdm. A on the shaft of a carved cross. B on reverse 

face. 

C. Sigenio, De epixopa BofonitiuiikS, 1586, 40: C. C MalTasU. Mfrrwa Ftliinta, 1690, 572; C. 
Ghinxdacci, Hist<tr 1 a Ji Bole^a. 1596, 39: D. Golinelli, Mnv/rit bwieht di Budrio, 1720, zS Kne 
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Munceri, r6«.,MCMXX]V, 7; Mwawi, V. «J. $Si: Marw1.M11.45 G Gepadmi. 
t 3 u Oofi eh'fftm M W» il Mcgnt. 1863,14; M. G. Zimnipniuan. OimUilstht PfMii. 18^. 

fig. 2f B. A. Stuckelbefg, 1896. 87, fig. 1x9: M- P««, Chancel CawJingiwi. M». 

Inttr., 1912. 129, reproduction cfbothsidei: GroMi-Goodi, do. 43 * 

Sigonio and Ghirardacci record the inscripcion as in the Pieve of Budrio. By the 
cime of Golinelli ic was in S. Giusrina. The last line of A. is almost illegible. No text 
before Golinelli gives B. Louis the Pious was crowned in August, 8 1 3, and the fourteenth 
year of his ceign, 828, corresponds with the sixth of his son Lothar if that is taken from 
his coronadon in April, 823. 

The cucuDg of A is very meagre and stilted- B is like a popular jnsaipaon. The 
mixture is periiaps an indication of the unccruinty of the time. The cross is carved with 
a foliage pattern on one side (much the same design as no. 53) and an interlace on 
the other. 


No. 102 ^57 

AN INCARNAT DNI DCCCLVII 

V • REGE LODOWICO IMP AUG 
IN ITALIA HANDEGIS HUIUS ABCCAE 
ELEC • D • PENT • CONS • EPS SED AN * V 

Pola; walled into the exterior of the athedral. Inscription of bishop Handegis in 

857 ‘ 

Mirini-Mai, p. Sp H. Folnesics u. Pbfti«ig, &)k u. Kunttienhukr in KisttnUeii. I, 1916, z6, tep»- 
dticeioo: Rivein. I. 174: Grossi-Goadi, no. 33. 

The insaiptton is on what was probably originally the carved gable^end of a sar¬ 
cophagus. The sculpture is rounder and in lugher relirf than usual. The first and last 
lines ate smaller, but there is no irregularity. Ic is skilful and elegant; the influence from 
Cividalc is shown in the pointed O (no. 38) and the otherwise unknown ligature O-V 
(no. 32) and in the general proportioDS. The letters arc, however, less mannered. Square 
C has been introduced and the text is more on 6e formula of a popular inscription. 


No. 103 871 

+ BEATA DT GENETRIX SEMPER VIKQO MARJA 
DE TUA nVI DONA LEO INDIGNUS ETC TB tt<. 

Civia Castellana; in the atrium of the cathedral. Gift of land to the blessed Virgin 
Mazy by bishop Leo in the year 871 and a declaration chat any succeeding bishop who 
may wish to alienate these lands shall be anathema, tf di rri^uniix; vel comltihus eUro out 
^pth f*i msenserit anaima sit. The complete text is given by Mai, except that the vew 
frequent ligatures are not noted, also: 1 . lo Fund }£u(elin)ione: a break in the marble 
makes the letters in brackets illegible; 1.13 Nueito should be Nasitv; 1.19 unc 111 should 
be uruiss lU. 

Fontanini, 331 Giccgi, D* Ctfhtdra Sftia CivUaiis, 1727,40; P. S. Maflei, Uu«Hn Vtniufut, 

1749, 359; Mtfifii, 301; Marmi-Mai, 233; Grossi-Coadi, ne. 35. 
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The Latin is barbarous, V and B, U and O arc interchanged and there arc mar^ 
abbrcviacions: letters are ligatured rc^rdless of the beginning and end of words. The 
cutting is delicace, but the Icccecs arc very irregular in size, without, however, any 
popular feeling. 

No. 104 (Place XU, i) 8S2 

+ AD HONO^E ^ : NOSTRI IHV XPI i ET'^E DI 
lENETRICIS SEP 

QUE VTRGINIS MARIE ! EGO QUIDEM URSUS PECCATOR • DUX 
FIERI rUSSU : 

ROGO VOS_OMS QUI HUNC LEGITIS ORATE P MB TEMP^BUS 
DOMNO 1 ^ PP; BT XAROLI TERTIO i IMP | IND : XV ! 

In the parish church of San, Leo in Romagna (Prov. Pesaro e Utbirxo), round the 
square stand of the font. 

Mirini'Mai, l35: Muraceii, Tha., memUu; Gcossi-Goodi, ne. 4a. 

This dux Ursus has been identified with the dux who commissioned the ivory Pax 
(v. p. 107), and it seems quite possible, chough the lettering is not very similar- This is 
indeed unlike any contemporary inscription. In particular the B and the ligature DHO 
arc cetraordinaiy. The square C and the abbreviations up for smper and p for pw are 
typical of the period, chough otherwise the closest connection is with VIII century 
Ravenna. 


No. 105 ^ 

ID M DE PATRTS ID B FILU S^QUE PARACUTO SPO 
INTERCEDEInTTAM SEMPER virGINE . . . 

Berlin; Kaiser Friedrich Museiam, no. 6A. Along the cop of one side of a cibonum. 

BiUwtrhe da i^aistr FrUdfUl^MMesms. MilltUUerlUbe £ild\uefite aa hallen u bcafb«eet too W. F. 

Volbaeh, 29 jo, 3, widi Mproduedon; Cabrol e( Udereq, II, 77^* 

The side of the dborium was acquired in 1841 from the Pajaro collection and was 
said to have come from Venice. The inscription is hardly more tJ^n scratched on the 
scone and is di&culc to read. It probably continued along the other sides of the cilwitun. 
The carving in contrast is rather well done and related to chat at Cividalc- The epigraphy 
is clearly very similar to chat at Budrio (no. loi). 


No. to 6 . 844-^7 

ST/EP/HA/NI/PRl/MIS/MA^RTI/RJ^GO/LUP/OGR/lGA/RIV/S/E/CAN/ 
PANA/EX/PEN/SIS/FECI/TE/Kp/DN/SER/GU/TER/BEA/SSIM/£T CO/ 

ANGE/LICO/IUNIO/RlS/PA/Pt/AM/EN . 


—' - I I ' III • 

Rome; in the Museo Nazionalc, no. 499S5. On two v«tical scrips 
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is divided into scrips on differenc planes, buc unomamented. It is broken in rwo 
vecrically and the cop is missing. 

Fertunad, iiU^jotu ffneraL d^U vtfwt < uo^t fatu lut^ U via Latina, 1859, l8: Dudieiae, H, 47, n, 
lai; Grasi-Coodii dq. 44, pi XXXIUj Silvagu, I, pL XV, 

The church of S. Stefano was restored by Leo III (795-816). The inscripcion is 
dated to che reign of Sergius mwwr papa, i.e., Sergius II (844-847). This is chc latest 
dated example ^ the original popular style. 


No. 107 

+ STEPH 
ABB i FIERI 
FBGT 

Castel S. Elia, near Nepi; on altar on left of aisle. 

Toma»etd, Arti. K $m. itom. Star. Pat., i88a, 613. 

This is ^ically popular s^le I in the reUcion of the letters to the sculpture. It 
must, however, I think be IX century, becatrse of the square C (earliest example na 66, 
846). The R is a curious form not fbux;d in VITT century popular insaiptions buc in 
DO. 106. 

Tomassetd also publishes (Im. fir.) the text of che epigraph of an Abbot Stefenus in 
che churchyard ac Cased S. ELta, which unfbttunacely I did not sec, The text is typical 
of a popular inscription. It gives no indication of dace. 

Tht sculptured relief of a bird, of vi^hich this forms part, is more abstract chan 
chose associa^ with no. 79. 


early IX eentury 


No. ic8 (Place XVIII, 5) mid IX eentury 

+ HIC RECONDITUM E 5 ' T • CAPUT S SAVTNI 
SPOUHNI • EPT • ETMAR • BT COm S CESARM 
+ ET SANGVINEM Sa 
SBBAOTANI ET RELIQUIE S 5 
ABUNDI MAR + BT RRUQUTE SCI QUADRAG . 

Rome; S. Maria in Aventmo. Round the pediment of a miniature gateway carved 
ia marble. 

De Rossi, flvii., 18&6, 101,' Mtfocchi, Basiii^im, 180; Di«M» pi. Hasdoff, pL 59; Silvagol, I, pi. 
XL, 7 * 

The abbreviations $ and mar are chose used in the Neapolitan calendar (no. 124) and 
not in the VlIT century Roman lists of relics. The inscripcion is cut forcefully, like a 
popular inscription, and che sizes of the letters are variable and che sparing uneven, but 
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wichouc uiy design in the irreguUricy. Possibly it is nther like ch4ic now defaced on the 
carving at Civiu CasteUana, no. 54; compare also the M. The sojpturc is very different 
and should be compared to no. 109. Silv^ni considers it XII centuty. 

No. 109 mii 2 X century 

JOANNES DE VENETIA ME FEaT 

Rome; portico of S. Maria in Cosmedin. Along the top of a strip carved with 
symbols of the evangelises, etc. The scone has been re-used and cut co nt the present 
XI century doorway. 

Giereoale. S, Haria in O/mfiin, 1927. 29O1 pi. XXXIV. 

Giovenale has pointed out the similarity between the carving here and on no. 108. 
Both should be compared with the sculpture on no. 38. The very wide letters are 
presumably partly due to the very narrow space— v. also p. 106, 


No. tiO prohahly tiy 

+ DB DONIS W ET Sa PETRI APOSTOLI TEMPORIBUS 
DN DEUSDEDI lOHANNIS UMUS 

^ EPC PRB FECIT 

PER IND V 

BagnacavaBoj in S. Pietro in Silvis. Dedication of a ciborium by the priest John in 
the reign of bishop Deusdedic, indiedon 5. 

H. Rubeus, HUtorinrum Knvenniuum. 1572, 216; A. Fabri. UtntrtmmerU di Kn^nifa aiuW. 1664, 455; 
FoACamAi. 32(wiEhIi(i« engraving’ Mutatori, Anfif., V, 358; Miruu*Mai« 185; A.Scrocchi.if'wfrmwfljira 
Jei vetewi di 1841, 35; Rohaiilt de Fleufy, II, 20j Cappclletn. Ili ^471 Cattaneo, 117, 5 ®^^* 

Me&seri, 'Di una uuigne c poo fioca basilica cristiana/ Bell. d'Aftt, 1910, J 25 (with full bibliognphy); 
Gressi-Gondi, no. 7$. 

When it was seen by Rubeus and Fontanini the inscription was in the pavement of 
the church. It was fixed in its present position on the wail in 1773* The dating of the 
inscripdon has given rise to much discussioa The abbreviation VB been interpreted 
as urhis and as Vimhentini and Deusdedit thus made the pope oc the bishop of Voghenaa. 
VB is, however, a common abbreviation round Ravenna and seems usuaEy to 
venerahilis. The natural assumption is that Deusdedit was bishop of the diocese which 
included Bagnacavallo. Strocchi quotes a document of John VIII of 881 which refers to 
S. Pietro in Silvis as in the diocese of Faenza. The only known Deusdedit of Faenza 
ruled 826-830. The jeh indiedon falls in 827, and this date, therefore, seems reason¬ 
ably secure. 

The letters arc vety wide and clearly cut. The R with a pp between the bowl a^ 
leg is not found elsewhere, though the straight out-stepping leg is a popular characcerisdc. 
The stem of the L sdll procru^Ms slightly below, as in earlier inscriptions. 
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No. Ill 88^ 

+ HIC RBOyiESOT IN PACE 
lOANNIS COMa HLIUS etc. 

Morlupc; in che Dominican Convent. Epitaph of iux Joannes Coma, £on of Leo, 
the huildec of the church in which he was buried- He died July z6ch, indictxon 
1, in the time of Pope John VUI- This tomb was erected l:y Pecumia nohilissima 
fmina. Complete text in Tomassetci- 

G. TobasMRi, lA Smana, HI, pi: Grcesi-Condi, no. 41. 

Toinassecti records that the inscription was found during the restoration of the altar 
of the convent church- The dating raises a difficulty. John died December, 882. The 
1st indiedon runs fnm September, 882, to September, 885. July would therefore be in 
883, after the death of John VIII, 

The only abbreviation is loh ht lahannis. It is remarkable chat the abbreviations 
usual in pop^r inscriptions, ecc, tern, ind. are not used- Bocabit is insaibed for wcavit. 
The rounded tilted X is peculiar. The S on its side is common on Merovingian coins 
and rings, but rare at so lace a dace, 


No. 112 e. 890 

lACEO INDIGNUS HIC TUMU 
LATUS EGO FELIX AD FUND etc. 

S. Giovanjii d'Ancro above Cividale- Epitaph of Felix, b^ging all chose ascendentes 
and descendentes to pray for him. The complete text is given in either reference. 

G, Grien, Guld 4 SMka ii CMUU, 1899, J7; T- Hodgkin, liaij md Ur 2 wtadert, 1916, VI, 317. 

The inscription records that Felix is buried ad fundamenta eeclesitu Jchsnnisi and che 
phrase ascindentts it descendentes conErms the presumption that this is the place where the 
inscription now is, which is half-way a steep mountain path. Hodgkin quotes 
Gtion s sumscion that this Felix is he of*chat name mentioned by Paul the Deacon as 
a scholar ot che Court of Pavia. The crudeness and lack of any attempt at elegance in 
either che phrasing or the cutting make this most improbable when it is compared with 
che VUI centuiy Lombard inscriptions- Moreover Grion cites a donation by Berenger 
of Friuli to Felix che deacon of rights at Broxias in finibus S. loannis in Antrc. The deed 
is dated 888, Epigraphically the inscription falls naturally into this late popular s^le, 
and a dace shortly after 888 is therefore confirmed. 

The inscription is vecy rough, not so broad and confident as others of this group. 
The open A is not occasional, as in most instances of its occurrence, but common. 
There are few abbreviations. The curious round-copped R is perhaps a derivation of the 
R with protruding stem as at Ferrara (no. 49), 
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No. 113 (Plate XXIII, 2) §92-915 

+ HIC IN PACE R£ 

ESCUNT OSSA SIGIFRI 
DI ABBATIQ FELICIT REX 
ECCLAM Sa ANTIM . . . 

P OCTavOS ANNOS HO . . . 

MINE . . . EXIVIT 
NON aTN Die . Q 
CVQ : V . . . DESHV 
HIC ; MISERERE DS 

Moncaldno; in the cathedral. Epitaph of Sigiftid, abbot of S. Andmo for dghi 
years. The bottom of che stone is covered with paint. 

A. Ciiae&etelli. 'L'Abaaa di S. Andixw.' SinaMomminial/, 2910. 16 and 2). No wic. 

The abbey of S. Anexmo, near Montalcino, was traditionally founded by Charles the 
Great. Its earliest document is a donation of Louis che Pious of 81}. Cancstcelli found 
fivcMS. lists of the abbots, all of which give Sigifrid as reigning between 892 and 91 $, 
although the actual daces vary. The inscription is given as che source. That part of che 
inscription is, however, now completely illegible. 

The inscriprion is veiy much rubbed and defaced. 

No. XI4 century 

SCULUM QUINTANAS BT FENESTRAS CUM PABIMENTO QUO 
rUTOR QUI PRO AMORE Dl BT BEATI BENEDlCn ABBATI : 
QUI IN HUNC LOCUM MAGNUM CERTAMEN HABUIT. 

Subiaco; in che cloister of S. Scolascica. At the top of a sculptured panel. 

MabilloD, Itai. 1687, 1 , 228; Marini'Mai, 152, i; A. Nibby, Mmorit Jl 

Ajituhiri, TV, 1827, 67; C. Minio, Cronaea SMseaue. 1628, first published 10851 * 5 ®' ^ Monuierx ii 
Subiato, 1904, P. E^di m I, 6i, V. Federiei in Q. 393: Toescst, 1 , 458, teprodiiction only. 

The inscription covers a blank space above a carving of two confronting deer driok- 
ing. The space sterns to have been left for this purpose and there is no reason to si^pose 
that the inscription and carving are not contemporary. Mirzio records that it was 
found under the pavement of the church. The meaning of seulum ^inimas is obscure 
(v. Federici). 

Pahimentc 2$ written forpAvim«iw. This, with no. 107, is the only example of square 
C in a popular inscription, which suggests a dace after 800. The curious G is similar to 
chat of no. 56; the mms arc more compressed than the ocher IX century inscriptions; 
this arid che uncertain multiplicity of the latter forms suggesu a possible relation with 
che early IX century South Italian School. 
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This inscription and carving have often been dated to 981 owing to the inscription 
no. 115, which has been added to the relief. This latter inscription is almost certainly 
a forgery. 

No. II5 

+ EDIFI/CATIO/U/ lUS ECLE/ SCE SCOLAS/ TICE/ TEMPORE/ 
DOMNI BE/ NEDlCn VE/ PP AB_lPSO/ PPA DEDLICAT^ 
C^^.AN.AB IN/ CARNATIONE/ DNI CCCCCCC/ CCLXXXI-M/ 
DECB.D1III INDICnONE/ Vni.ID. 

Subiaco; in the cloistec of S. Scolascica- On the same sculptured panel as no. 106, 
but carved on the back of one of the animals. 

MabiUoo, Mw. lul. I. is8; Marini-Mai. 151, i; A. Nibby. ‘Vjaggio «Aiiqu«ig/ MfKvrie Imant di 
Antiehiti.TV. iil 7 . 67; C. Mifsie, Oentea Suhlaunu, i6a8, ficst publiahed 1885, i joj 2 Uuiateri di Suhian, 
J904, P.Egidi in 1 ,80, V. Fedmci U. 398; Toe«a. 1 .458, reproduenea only. 

^di doubts the authenticity of the inscription on the grounds of (i) its incongru¬ 
ous location; (2) its discordant dating; the indiction docs not correspond; (j) its calling 
the church after S. Scholascica alone instead of either S. Benedict or S. Benedict and S. 
Schoiastica, as in other documents of X-XIV centuries; (4) the form of the letters. 
Pederici goes into the palewaphy more in decaili objcccmg 10 the S, Q. the abbreviations 
for Ae (D), sunt (S). (TPa), ^uod (qd), Damhris (Decb). Both agree that it is a late 
atcempe to provide evidence fw the tuition chat S. Schoiastica was built by Benedict 
VH. The Suhliuense, written in the XIV century, records that Benedict VII 

came to Subiaco to dedicate the church of S. ScoUstica. R. Morghen (Cifonifon 5 ^^- 
laeenu Rer. Ital. Script., XXIV, pc. 6, 1927, 7) thinks that this tradition was probably 
derived from the inscription, though he accepts the proofs of Fcdcrici and Egidi that 
the inscription is a forgery. The w^ of writing the ^te is unparalleled, also the forms 
of D and S used as abbreviations. The paleography is too rude for it to be possible 
CO dace with certainty (v. no. $5), but a X century dace for no. 114, which is more 
formed paleographic ally, would be surprising- The cumulative evidence seems 
conclusive. 


No. 116 IXeentwy 

4. D DW Di ET Sa MARQ 
rOH PRB RE ROGABIT 
OMNE SmENTE VENTTB BE 
VTTE AD AQUA ET SI QUIS D STA 
AQUA PRETIO TULERI ANATHEMA SIT, 

Rome; on the porrico of S. Marco, on a well-head. 

Manni-Mu, 191. 2; De Rossi. ’Slmbolismo Chiciano dell 'acqua. dd posri t dclJefoDUae’ (with 
a lidwgnph), Sali. Anl. CtUt., 1867,78; Grossi-Coodi. oo. 80. 
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The inscription was sctn by Doni in the XVII ccncuiy 'neJh vigna di M. Antonio 
Toscantlla di /rente a S. Rosso/ which de Rossi incccprccs as near the sice of the villa 
Alcoviti. It was first published from the MS. of Doni by Mai. When dc Rossi saw it it 
was at the Villa Alcovici. 

The paJeographical similarity of this inscription to no. 14 is cleat, paicicularly in 
the A, E, G, M, D. The surface of the well is very rough and the cuedog here is alco- 
gecher coarse and rude. The inscription is also reminiscent of lio. i n in its broad, 
coarse Iccrcrs, and I should be inclined to date it after 800. The A with a bar on top is 
found in Rome as late as 890 (no. 85)* 


No. II7 iKeentuiy 

+ IN N DNI EGO FORMVSANVS COND VNA CVM 
CONVIGE MEA SVFIA SEPVLCHRVM I^TV tie. 

Rome; in the Laceran Museum. Epitaph of Formusanus and his wife Sufia, ending 
with an anathema against any violator of^ the comb. The complete text is given by 
Marucchi. 

Manicdii, Mw. Crist. Lu., 71 . pi, XC, 10; pi. 37 «; Silvagni, I, pi. XXXVllI, J. 

There is no indication of dace. The lettering is very wide and sprawling, The R in 
which the bowl and leg ate reduced to straight lines is peculiar. B and M are very 
typical letters. B is written for V, the H and T in haheat arc dropped- The formula of 
anathema is similar to no. 51. 


rX. SOUTH ITALIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EARLY IX CENTURY, 
INCLUDING THE BENEVENTAN SCHOOL 

The earliest South Italian inscriptions of our period fall into two distinct groups, 
the remarkable stylistically well-defined group of princely epitaphs at Benevento, and a 
group of six inscriptions, some of them very famous, which show the stylistic un¬ 
certainty which we have found elsewhere at this date. We have to allow also for a certain 
dme-lag between the north and south, clearly demonstrated not only in the lace flowering 
of South Italian Lombard cultucc (v. p. 160), but in the border of no. 1^3 obvi¬ 
ously connected with Pavian carving, and in the reminiscence of VIII century Roman 
mannerisms in no- 124, both long after such practices had ceased in their place of origin. 
This makes it particularly dificult to place undated inscriptions, such as no. iz$, with 
certainty. The second group can hardly be said to form a school, but the study of later 
South Italian inscriptions reveals that they arc definitely connected with an evolving 
Style, of which no. 125 (Plate XXI, 2) and one of the ^e« hands which can be dis¬ 
tinguished in no. 124 show already discina characteristics. 

Though hardly a trace of the Lombard epigraphical tradition survives to the IX 
century in the north, in the south, where the duchy of Benevento, alone of the Lombard 
duchies, defied the Carolingian conquest, a new and related school appears to sprir^ up 
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in the IX century. Even more clcarty chan ac Pavia this is a court school; the fine inscrip¬ 
tions are all epitaphs of members of the ruling family at Beoevenco. The first of the 
scries must have bttn the cpiuph of Arichis II, the great prince of Benevento who suc¬ 
cessfully resisted rhe Franks (758-7S7). Though his tomb has unfortunately perished, 
the text has been preserved by the Anonymus Salernicanus. It was written by Paul the 
Deacon, who sou^t refuge in Salerno and Montecassino after the CaroHngian invasion. 
It is obviously in the tradition of Pavia and a prototype of d;e IX century epitaphs.^ The 
earliest surviving example is that of Sico, who was brought up in the Court of Arkhis. 
Epigraphically ^e inscriptions of Pavia and Benevento arc unmistakably discincc. The 
Bweventan school is homogeneous. Its characteristic is an unimaginative competence fat 
removed from the elegance of the north. The letters are cut deeper and with a wider line, 
mote like the Lombard group II than group IV; the play on serifs is reduced to a curved 
chickening of the terminaU; the peculiar letter-forms serve to identify the style but seem 
to give it no particular character. Certain of these forms it has in commoa with the VIII 
century Pavian school: G ending in a curl, N with the short diagonal, and the selection 
of Q forms. Id none of these, however, is the similarity very dose, nor, considering che 
repertory of the period, does this concurrence betoken any very close relaciomhip. More 
characteristic of Benevento are the other peculiar letter-forms used. It is they which 
are noticeable and which refiect, with their wide, fiat curves and immobile set, che 
general proportion of the Icccers. This more than anything creates che style of the 
school. These forms are the wide C with flat terminals, undal H, U and M, and M 
with a short drop and splayed legs; S is invariably wide, very angular, with fiat terminals. 
Though these letters are all rather wide, che general effect is slightly compressed. This 
use of uncial leners has hitherto been confined to the popular school, but there is, I 
think, no significance in this apparent influence. Uncial letceil were the common pto- 
^cy of every literate person in the IX century, and che idea of incroducir^ manusaipc 
forms into inscribed letters is a very obvious way cf evolving a new Style. It is to be 
remarked, however, that it is an idea in direct contravention of classical epigraphy, to 
which any idea of introducing variety, or indeed of creating a style, is foreign. Beneventan 
epigraphy has this much in common with Pavian, chat both, in their difidenc degrees, 
are expressive. Some of the inscriptions have indsed flourishes, but none of them 
decorative borders. 

All the inscriptions are long, thirty to fifty lines, and are in creditable verse. Mis¬ 
spellings and abbreviations are rare; at is almost always wiiccen as a diphthong or plain 
E. The dace is sever given, chou^ che day of death, cne age and length ^ reign are often 
recorded. It is noticeable that this last is habitually calculated in lustn; this reckoning 
is also used in the epitaph of Cumian (no. 55) and in no. 25. According to dc Viu 
(Tl>uaurus Bmrmianantm, 1754, 1 , ^10, no. 6) the tombs of these Lombard 

princes were in the atrium of Benevento cathedral unul che beginning of the XIII 
cencuiy, when it was rebuilt by che Cardinal Archbishop Roger, who built the inscribed 
slabs from some of rite tombs into che facade of his new church. 

They were presumably originally intended to cover che top of the sarcophagi in 
which che princes wc« buried, in the same way as the Thcodota and Cumian inscripcions. 

'^TIieeiBn^«r David, bUIiopo(Bepevedt»,^79S, In beauriful leoerlrtg. Tlie developmrat o( the 

nprodueed by ^Uvagnl, IV, (w. ci, fi. i, is, however, okivb siyle may (herefidie have bcoi laier. 
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The front of che sarcophagus was perhaps carved like chat which is now walled into the 
cathedral at Calvi, with a medallion-portrait of che prince (HaselofF, pi. 6 z). 


No. Height of letters. 

... ARBCDEFGGHlLnNOPOPiSTVUcX 
ABCDEeFG6GHILnNN0PQF\KSTVA' + 

0'EA.rf T GRTM 

AAABCDEeF^^GGblLCDMNnOPqQRST 

lao 4-4‘ 5 an. ^ 

UVX'^hEIDU^LE'DT'&liftiM'V: 

ABCCDEGGhlL/RmNOPOOQ'^RST 

AABCDEF0HN/nN0aPQ^QR5TVyy+-EV! 
AABCDEfGGHILMNOPORSTVWt'i. 

«“■ AflBCDeFCHLHWOPORRSTVXASKwmwwasni 
«»■ flAMCDEFGCHKL/MMNOPfiSTl/XZg^wTOfi 
ABCDEEHILANflPRSTV 

... ,„.-AAA6CCDEEFGGc?HILMNOP‘5RASsTtV 

\ '-»N. ♦w.' qp 

- — eC£F]LOPR^ry‘+ 
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No. Height of {erters. 

- ACEEMNOPRSTV^ 


No. ii8 

+ PRINOPIS HIC MAGHI REQVIESCVNT MEMBRA SICONIS 
FLB^^:>A NIMIS POPVUS HEV BENEVENTB TVIS ttc. 

Bcnevcntoj built into the facade of the cathedral. Epitaph in verse of Sico recording 
his Notch Lombard origin, how he was well received by Arichis (IT) and brought up as 
his son CO be his successor, and fevoured also by Gcimoald (HI). He was ruler for fifteen 
years and died at the age of sixty. The complete text is given in Rerf- It p accurate 
except for expanded abbreviations and inserted punewation and the following errors: 
1 . 1 should begin +; 1 . IJ <tnana should be archana; 1 14 nlkcaS should be nilccat; L 25 
redicitus should be radklus; I 28 fiuais should be elwns; 1. 37 should be »lvnet; 

1.4o/4isiA‘cMv« should be felsidkospu. 

G. C Cawedo, Hiuorm. 1607, 1 , HU Mlfgdno. PeJUgriao-Pndili. Ifl, J09: 

Di Meo, m, 359; M.G.H. Port. Ut.. U. 644; Silvapi. IV, faae. li. pU ll. x. 

Sico became duke of Benevenco about 817 after the deposition of Grimoald IV by 
his nobles, The reconciliation of the daces of the death Sico given by the various 
chronicles and lists of princes is discussed by Di Meo. His choice of 832 is generally 
accepted. 

The only abbreviations are enclitic fie, sps for spiritus, and DNI and SCS, these last 
with a triangular stop between each letter at the cop. The R is a very typtal iecccr-fotm. 


No. I19 ^50 

+ URSUS HIC RECUBAT TOTO CBLEBERRIMUS ORBE: CUJUS 
• HOC MARMOR CANDIDA MEMBRA TEGIT: <U. 

Benevento; walled into the facade of the cathedral. Epitaph in verse of Ursus, son 
of Radcichis, who died at the age of thirty. The complete text is given in Pcti. Lit. and 
is correct except for expanded abbreviations and inserted punctuation, and the following 
points: 1 . i should begin with a cross; I, 11 emulos shoufd be emulos; 1 . 16 should 
be 1 . jo Ahraia should be AhraU; L 55 Sreulum should be ucultm. 

Pdiepno, 3x3; Pelkghno-PratilH, El, 315; Di Meo, IV, I2i; itCJf-Pert. Zaf.,n, 661; Silvagai, 
IV, hsc. U, 3. 

Ursus is mentioned by Erchempert (Hisnria ZangoharJonm BewventaMnm, 16) as 
accompanying his father Radcichis I in the campaign of 84 3 near Bari. Di Meo gives 849 
as the latest possible year for his death. The only relevant foct seems to be the death of 
his father (probably 851, v. no. 120) whom he clearly did not survive; the margin is 
therefore 843-851. His brother Radelgarius, who actually succeeded their father, was 
bom in 822 or 823, so it seems probable that Ursus was Iwn nearer 821 than 81 3(t.e-, 
died nearer 851 chan 843). There were twelve sons- (v. no. 122.) 

Abbreviations are rare. 
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No. 120 $51 

RADBLCHIS PRINCBPS MONUMENTO CLAVDITVR ISTOj 
CVIVS IN ORBE PrVS RVMOR VBIQVE SONAT eic. 

Benevenio; built into tht of the cathedral. Epitaph of Radelchis. He was 
prince of the Lombards for just over eleven years and died at the age of sixty, The 
complete text is given in Foertu Laiinat and is correct apart from the expanded abbrevia* 
dona and insert^ puncttution and for che following eiror: I. ip puUua should be 
pupUca. 

Pellegriiw, Jia; Pellegricw-Pratilli, HI, 311; Di Meo, IV, ijx; M.G.H. FmI. Ln.. H, 657. 

Radelchis I is recorded by the chroniclers as the successor of Sicard che son of Sico. 
He was previously treasucec; his succession was contested by Siconulf supported by che 
Salcmicans. A settlement was finally reached, by which che principalicics of Benevento 
and Salerno were divided. Radelchis retained Benevento. That Radelchis reigned for 
over eleven years is a point on which almost all che sources agree. The year of his elec¬ 
tion was probably 839, possibly 840. His death, therefore, probably occurred in 851. 
The evid^ce is fiilly discussed by Di Mco. 

The only abbreviations arc the dropping of the m of Bardorum, and DNS. This is 
epigraphically che most elaborate of the Beneventan inscriptions, including uncial N as 
wefi as M, hi, Q and U. The A with a curved leg is unique in the period. 


No. 121 854 

4. QUISQUIS AD HunC TUMULU PROPERAS CONOVIS ET 
HOSPES HIC PRECOR HUMATO DIG MISERERE DEUS etc. 

Benevento; built into the facade of che cathedral. Epitaph of Radelgacius prince of 
Benevento. He died at the age of thirty-one after a reign of four years- The complete 
text is given in Pwtar Latinai and is accuiatt except for expanded abbreviations, inserted 
punctuation and the following errors: 1. i should begin with -|-; there is a hole in che 
stone between . . . r. Di Meo and Pratilli interpret this ad hunc instead of adhue 
of Peregeinus; 1 . 5 Radekarm should be RadeJgarius; 1 . 4 htros should be haem; 1 . 25 
sedavit should be Studavit. 

Pellegrino, 512; PellegrinO'Predlli, III, 513; Di Meo, IV, 138? M.G.H. Lar., 0 . 659; 
Silvegni, IV, ftse. II, pi. 11 , 3. 

Etchempert records that Radelgarius succeeded his father Radelchis 1 . This epitaph 
( 1 . 25) is rhe only evidence for his fighting with che Franks. The date of his death is 
established with reasonable certainty; though some historians have been misled by 
Pellegrinus’ reading of iinir for his hinis (1 29) for the years of his reign. It seems very 
probable that he reigned four years (che peri^ given by the ty>itaph and the chronicle 
of S. Sofia), including che time when he was associated with his ftthcr, and three and a 
half years alone (che period given by the Anonymous of Salerno). Radelchis died r. 8 51, 
Radelgarius therefore in 854. Di Meo prefers 853. 
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AbbteviacioAS sre rate; diphthong ae lc$s uaual than m the ocher Benevencan inscrip¬ 
tions. Square C is used as in che epitaph of Radclchis. The letters arc wide, particularly 
the uncial letters and O, which arc conspicuous. This is perhaps the host of the 
Benevencan ioscripcions. 

No. 122 S70 

+ QUAM VELOX FUGIAT MUNDANAfi GLORIA VITAE 
TESTANTUR CINERE5 QUOS MONUMENTA TBNENT etc. 

Benevento; built into the facade of the cathedral. Epitaph of Carecruda, wife of 
Radelchis- She had twelve sons, some of whom were counts, one a bishop. She died at 
the age of seventy. The complete text is given in Peetas Latinae. It is correct except for 
expanded abbreviations, inserted punctuation and the following errors: 1. i should begin 
with +; 1. 18 legmen should be r^men; 1- 29 coeli should be eteli. 

PeUegrioo, pa; P(liegrmo*Pntilli, m, 31a; Oi Meo, IV, M.GM. Pen. Lat.. 11, 6;8; 
Siivagnj, IV. ^5c II, pi. H, a. 

This princess is mentioned by name in her husband's donation of 845 (C^rwi. 
5. Sophia, HI. r. 16). Di Meo asserts that Aio son of Radelchis did not become bishop 
till 870, and chat Ca recruda must therefore have died after this date. He does nor give 
his auchori^. Her son Radclgarius was born in 823 or 822 (v, his epitaph) and he was 
probably younger chan Ursus (no. 119). This suggests a similar dace; that Carecruda 
was pro^bly bom about 800, and not later than $05, and that she died before 875. 

The only abbreviations are } for enclitic fu. This is che only Beheventan inscription 
which shows the bulge in che line of the O, a characceciscic of che later South Italian 
iitfcripcions. The small Q, is abo peculiar among Benevencan inscriptioos; it is indeed a 
form found only in ’popular' insciipoons, 

No. 123 8 j4 

+ BARDORUM BELLA INVTDA HINC INDE VETUSTA AD 
LACRIMAS COGIT SAEPE TUOS 

ORTUS ET OCCASUS NORTT QUO SICO REGNAVIT SUADENDO 
POPULOS MUNERA MULTA DABAT etc. 

Naples; in S. Rcscicuta. Epitaph of Bonus, eonsul and dux. He was duke for one 
yar and a half only, during the reign of Sico, and conducted che war with the Lombards, 
in which time he destroyed their forts at Acerra and Atella and burnc Forchia and 
roched the territory of Same, winning victory for Naples. He died at che age of forty- 
seven. The complete text is given uf Capassoi There are the following errors: I, i 
should begin widi 1. 4 vereor shotdd be ut recr; 1. 5 aedijkasse should be edlfuasse; 
nelell^s should be castelUs; Acerrae AUliae should be Axerre AtdU; I. 6 laetus depreudant . . . 
urhem should letus depredans . . . urhe; 1 . ^ peetora . . . puton; 1 . zo eedit . . . eadit; 
1 . 11 lanium . . . untus; L 11 ehu .. . Ueiymas potiuntur damital . . . should 

be eheu iaerimas puitunlur clamitutt pnx^i h 2 3 Diveni . . . et etas funere should be dihersi 
. . . et betasJunera:i. i^Brmipva . . . domini should htpreci^dni. 
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Capaedo. i^tepoUtau Histwiti, 1771. I, m; PeUegrino-Pruilli, HI. Di Meo, HI, B. 
Capa&w, Mmmmre <U Dneatus Hiswian ptrtinmtU. 189^, 11 , pc. 11 , 2Z0» pi. XHI; Groas> 

Gc^, no. zy. Silngni. IV, hse. I, pi. X. y 

Undl recently the epitaph was in the church of S. Maria a Piazza, Sometime 
between the writing of Capasso and Grossi-Oondi ic was moved to 5. Restlcuta. Ac-* 
cording CO the Crrta Epiuoporum Neepciitancfum, the reputation of Bonus was of the worst. 
He murdered the previous consul Stephen, blinded or exiled his confederates, and then 
imprisoned the bi^op Tiberius ‘tenehrom carem st exurabilt fmt A^ipint.' It is, however, 
tacitly admitted chat he got rid of Sico. According to earlier readings d)e inscription 
ends ‘pn inJiethnem JuoJtcmam'. These last words are now completely illegible, but the 
year thus determined, 8 ^4, agrees with the chronology of the times. 

The inscription is surrounded by a border similar in design to those of the Lombard 
insaiptions of a century earlier. The epigraphy, however, has little Lombard connection, 
except possibly in the exaggerated curl of the G. The letter-forms are nearest to the 
Benevencan style but round and regular and competent. The wide, more or less even 
line has perhaps some aihni^ with the popular style II, as exemplified at Anagni, nos. 
92‘-94. The horseshoe pattern at the end of the lines is peculiar. There are no 
abbreviations except the enclitic ^ and ini, at is often written e. There arc no ligatures. 


No. 124 842—872, probably neartr 842 

+ MIHI AUTEM NIMIS HONORATI SUNT AMICI TUI DS NIMIS 
CONFORTATVS EST PRINaPATUS EORUM DINUMERABO EOS 
ET SUPER ARENA MULTIPLTCABUNTUR (Ps. 158) etc. 

Naples; in the chapel of the Archbishop's palace. A calendar; except for the words 
<quoted (alphabet A), the insaiption consists entirely of dates and the names of saints 
(alphabets B and C). Complete text reproduced by Silvagni. 

A. S. Mazzodu, In y*t»s Marmoraun nnau HttptAUanu Eeelaia/ Kaltnderlm, 1744; MMiaUMai, 58.S; 
Cabral «c Lecicteq, Q, 158$; Bernuz, 77; Gmsi>Gondi, no. 53; B. Capassa, MmumfnJtadWttpeiitaniDtieaiu 
Hisoriofit ptrtinerait, 1. A. Ehrh^, 'Oer Mamiorkalen^er lo J^rv. Arth. CriH., 1934; 

Silvagni, rv, fuc. I, pi. 1 —VI showing che eamplece rest (oelur rexes incraduee enars); H. Delehsye in 
Antlma BoUenJiana LVII, 1959. 

Mazzochi (p. *v) records how the calendar used to be wailed into the church of S. 
Giovanni Maggiote, a section on either side of the door, but with the insaiption turned 
face to the wall, so that its existence was unknown and che sculptured side alone visible. In 
1742 the stones were taken down, tbe inscription discovered and che marbles erected in the 
chapel of the archbishop’s palace. In 1742 there was no tradition of the original erection. 
Parc of che sculptured back is also now visible on the wall of the chapel; though according 
CO Mazzochi’s engraving che calendar and the sculpture exactly correspond in size. 

According to Ehrhard this calendar is based on the Byzantine calendar, chough on 
an earlier form than any known example, since the earliest includes VTTI century saints, 
whereas the latest oriental saint commemorated in this Neapolitan calendar is Patriarch 
Paul ni of Constantinople (68B-694). It also includes ctghcy-three feasts of western 
saincs not normally included in the Byzantine calendar and begins in January according 
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to tKc western pcacacc, instead of September, He concludes chat the calendar is not, as 
Achelis argues, a monumental protest against Latin influence in Naples, but on the 
concraty the first adaptation of the Byxancinc calendar ofNapIcsco the Latin one of Rome. 
Delchayc asserts that it is not a Uturgical document at all but simply a call to devouon to 
the saints, a list of those ordinarily venerated in Naples supplemented by others from 

the Byzantine calendar- rx i ttt r 

All the bishops of Naples are commemorated in the calendar down to Paul III (£. 
800-821). It also includes S. Methodius (i. 847), but not bishop Athanasius (84W 
872).. It seems probable, therefore, chat it was made in his rej^. 

The back ot the calendar is carved with a fine frieze of griffins and winged lions and 
horses in comparatively high relief. Bcrcaitf assumed th^ carvings to be contemporary 
with the inscription, and the architrave of an iconostasis. He compares the carving of 
the little columns on the calendar and the foliage of the frieze. But the columns are 
ouicc flat while the foliage and beasts arc swelling with vigour; no carving which can 
convincingly be attributed to the IX century has such a sense of rotundity. A more 
natural explanation is that at some period the Neapolitan calendar was again reformed; 
the marble record became obsolete or quite probably obnox^. It was therefore placed 
free to the wall and fine new sculptures ordered to deface its memoty. 

The inscription is dearly the u^rk of three different hands. The heading (A) which 
runs along the top of the first part is in the compressed angular style of Capuan inscrip¬ 
tions, cf. Place XXin, i, no. 130- Thcundal E is frr narrower than those at Benevenco 
and its curves are vety square; the M is similar to chat in no. 129. The style is possibly 
nearest to no. 128. The accual calendar (B and C) is cut by masons with slightly •Mttxra 
idiosyncrasies in various letter-forms, but in the same tradition. That tradition is 
obviously tianacional; various alcemadvc forms arc used and there is a general sense of 
vacillation and insecurity. It is perhaps nearest to VIII century Rome, particularly in the 
use of N with so short a diagonal that it is mistaken for H (as on no, 15). Misreadings 
have also been caused by the A with an open apex resembling either H or M, and a 
rendency to inscribe E for F. The uncial E and H, and the G wi6 a curved terminal 
suggest Beneventan influence. The abbreviations—^ might be expected—axe very 
numerous but inconsistent. Ligatures are also numerous. VaUntinus is spelt BeUntinus. 

No. 125 (Place XXI, 2) probably r. 850 

. . . ET SIST GRADU LECTOR MENTB RECONDE 
... IN HOC rVMVLO :• CORPU SEPVLTVM lACET 
. . . BARDORVM MAGNO DE GENBRE HORTUS 
. . . INB DICTUS POTO CORPoRB CORpE SAGAX 
. . . T VT ZWENISQ Q.VTNTT • LVTRVM PCVRRENS 
... VIA FVR VITAE ;• NVLU FARCEA ESCIT 
. . . S VBNIENS VIDUAE HVNC ABSTULTT MATRI 
... V ATERNA DIE :• STANTE A PRELIS TVA .• 

. . . FR'S'TRISnS . . . 

Unpublished.** 

4* Xo 1931, «h« (bis paps wwriRen. eateflwutppto abo (p wbgf maaipiiODS oottd bdow as uppuhUAed. 
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Capua; tn che Museo Campano. Epicaph of a young Lombard noble. Only the cop 
rigbt section of the inscripuon remains, and this is broken in cwo. The inscription is 
very worn. The letters are irregular, small and wide compared with the ocher Capuan 
inscriptions. It lacks any of the distinctive letter-forms except square C. It lacks also 
the discincdve Benevcntan letter-forms and uncial forms (except In the proportions 
of the letters, indeterminacy of style, and to a considerable extent in chc rcperroiy of 
forms, it is akin to no. 124. The ornament might be a combination of a poor imitation 
of the border to Bonus' epitaph (no. 12$) and the Beneventan Nourishes (the squeeze 
reproduced does not show the first letter or two of every line). 


No. 126 (Plate XXI, 2 a and b) pnhahly hegirtnlng of IX tentHry 

+ LEO • TBRTIUS 
EPiscopus • FBcrr 

CimieiJe, near Nola; in basilica of $$. Martiri, along the top of two capitals which 
fiank the entrance to a chapel. 

G. Remoodifu. NcUna EteUtfaslua timi. I. 1747, 476; Ughellr>Coled, Vt, 254; Rohault de 
Fleury, III. 173, 1 . pi. LVH; Caccaneo, 84: M. T. To22i, 'Di AJeune Sculcure medMerali dslla GunpaDca/ 
1931, 275. 

Though Rohaulc de Fleury mentions the tx>ssibili^ chat Pope Leo HI (795"8i6) is 
the Leo of this inscription, the tradition or the local histories that the diurches of 
Cimitile were restored and embeUished by bishops Leo and Lupenus has led to a general 
identification of this Leo with bishop Leo III of Nok- Ughclli places him after bishop 
Aurelius who attended the Council of 679 in Rome. CappcUecti (Ijehitft d’lralia, XIX, 
5S4) quotes a MS- which gives his date as c. yoo. Debriius (in an unpublished MS. 
kindly lent me by Professor Haseloff) quotes an MS. of about 1600 (no. 230 in the 
library of Oracorians in Naples) which gives three lists of the bishops of NoU, in one 
of which he is listed before and in two after bishop Lupenus (v. nos. 127 and 128). 

Debelius considers the letter-forms to be classical and the dace therefore after the 
Carolingian conquest, some time in the IX century. The inscription is very difficult to 
date epigraphically. No dated VIH cenrury South Italian inscriptions survive with 
which to compare it, and it is clearly not closdy related to any of the other schools of chat 
cenro^. The remarkable letters are R and V. The nearest R is that in no. 106 (v. 
p. loQ. The V is characteristic of VIII century Roman inscriptions, and occurs also in 
Pavian alphabets. The most important feature of the inscription is, however, chc 
sculpture. This, in its nearness and regularity and its motives of vine leaves, closely 
recalls that of Pavia and has led to the general adoption of the dace 700 by arc historians. 
This, however, is earlier chan the Pavian s^le itself (v. conclusions, p. 155). It muse 
be remembered coo chat the epitaph of Bonus at Naples also has a pattern very similar to 
chose at Pavia and can be dated 834. I should be inclined to date this inscriptiou to 
chc beginning of the IX century. This is confirmed by a general comparison of the 
lettering with the Neapolitan Calendar. C, O, S and T arc very similar. 
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No. 127 

HOC OPUS LUPENUS EPS RENO . . . 

Cinucile, n«at NoU; S. Felice in the lower church, along the boccom of a triangular 
relief. 

G. S. Ronondiol, Ml* EaUsiastita U 9 Ha. Ill, 1757. 95< 5*^^ RoHsult <ie FIcuiy. HI, 171 ; 

Marini-M»i. I50,feomHoU..mu!; XK, M. T. Tmu. D. A1 cu« ScuIcum 

della Cempani*/ Wi ^Arli, 5® 5 (Kproductioo). 

The fragment u carved with a very flat relief of the rails of one large and two small 
fishes. Ic is clearly the lower part of a relief of Jonah and the whale and Ae shape sug¬ 
gests that it is part of the balustrade of an ambone, an early example of the common 
South Italian Romanesque type. Remondini, the XVm century antiquarian who h« 
described the church, records this inscription among various fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions associated with Lupenus, already broken and dismantled. The date of 
Lupenus is disputed- Ughelli puts him after Leo I who succeeded in 535. Ga^ puts 
him in 786. Remondini(I, 519) records chat, according to several MS. m the library of 
the Oratorians at Naples, an inscription of Lupenus once existed dated 800. Two of 
the MS. lists in the same libratv quoted bv Debelius give the same dace for Lupenus. 

This inscription is unlike me other which records the name of Lupenus, no. 128. 
The contrast may be compared with that between the styles of A, and B and C,on tlw 
calendar (no. 124); indeed in so far as can be judged from so small a fragment cto 
inscription seems to be venr like the calendar (B and C), The date 800 connected with 
Lupenus is therefore possiole; but ic might be as lace as 850. 


No. 128 (Plate XXI, 3) ^75 

. . . PENUS EPISCOPUS COMP , . . 

... SIT ET ORNAVTT ... 

Cimitile, near Nola; S. Felice. Record of the work of Bishop Lupenus. 

M«ini-Mai, 119; Gewii-Gondi, no. 4. Giossi-Gon<Ii gi«s the ret of the text, now lost. 

The inscription is formal and competent. The connection with the Sou6 Italian 
inscriptions of the late IX century is clear- The proportions, regularity and angularity 
are the same, quite different from the epigraphy of the epitaph of Bonus or the Neapolitan 
Olendar. The bulge in the line of the 0 and C is also an unmisukablc characteristic 
of the later school. Ic is, however, top and bottom of the O, as in no. 122 (r. 875), not 
at the sides, as in the X century examples. 1 should therefore dace ic about 875. If this 
is the same Lupenus as no. 127 ic must, I chink, be assumed that his reign was long. 
The flourish is peculiar, 

X. SOUTH ITALIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE LATE IX AND X 

CENTURIES 

After the middle of the IX century the style of South Italian epigraphy is un¬ 
mistakable. The letters ace compressed and angular with flattened bwls to all the 
curved letters, and frequent square C and G. Two unique charaCTerisrics are the practice 
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of thickening the middle of curves with a son of bulge—apparently derived from 
manusertpts—arvi the curious G with a double curve, Ocher typical forms are square 
copped A, R with che leg scraighccned almost into a vertical, V with a square base. The 
Q is invariably inverted P or with the tail inside. 

Unfonunately only one of this group of ten inscriptions is securely dated, chat of 
Pandtilf the Iron-Headed (no. 133), which chough the margin of his reign is large— 
^ 59^8 i^-givcs some X century dace. It is, however, possible co work out an order by com¬ 
paring the stylisdc changes wiA che fixed points given by this, l?y che calendar no. IZ4, 
and by the Bcnevencan school. Certain Benevencan characteristics seem gradually co dis¬ 
appear, undal E is found in no- 124 A and B and in nos, 12$, i^o. G with che terminal 
curving inward is found in nos. 123, 124, 125, 130, che calendar and nos. 132, 253. 
No. 132 combines this G with one with the spur below, and no. 137 this second G 
with the characteristic G with a double curve. Again, the bulge top and botcom of the 
curve is found in the epitaph of Caretruda, no. 122, and in no. 128, but all the other 
inscriptions have it on che vertical curves. Uncial U of the Bcnevencan style occurs m 
nos. 129 and 130 (inverted), and half straightened out in r 32. Uncial M occurs only 
in no. 130 and H only in nos- 124 and 132. N with a very short diagonal, which is a 
Bcnevencan form and a marked characteristic of the calendar (no. 12^, occurs in nos. 
127, 128. 132. All these forms seem to denote an early dace, pc^ibly before 90C- On 
the ocher hand, ccrutn new characteristics appear. We have noticed the double curved 
G (in nos. 133, 134, 135, 156), che square G occurs in nos. i 37 and 138, and square C 
in nos- 125, 128, 133, 135, 138. I have arranged che inscriptions, cherefore, according 
10 this analysis. The result shows a dcvelopmenc from the uncertain period of the 
calendar, no. 124, and Bonus, no. 12 3, contemporary with the Beneventan cpiupb, 
throu^ a sensitive and rather elaborate style tcpccscnced by nos. 129, 132, 150 to the 
coarse magnificence of the inscripcions of Pandulf, no. 133, and Audoalt, no. 134, 
it finally sinks 10 the arid decadence of the nos. 135-* 3 ®- This agrets with che probable 
idencificacioQ of Audoalt and Sichenolf (no. 138)- 

Excepc for the adendar, abbreviations arc very rare. Most of che inscriptions are 
unfortunately coo fragmentary for it to be possible co judge much from (die text. 
dace is also often missing or fragmentary. Tht indiction and the day of the month (in 
ordinary reckoning) appear to be che common form. The inscriptions s«m mostly to 
have been executed for the local nobilicy—predominantly secular. Except for chat of 
Pandulf all are epitaphs. 


Height of 
No. Imers. 



130 


mcDEeGnmoPQmsTUVK 


6 Cm. 
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6.;=m. ALtNOUiSV 

.j. fl|^(;D[FCHh!LW^BSTl/l/A'ponfTi/MrfiB 
flBCDEFG6HIL/1N0P^RS'Tl/+ 

,,4 /^CDfF^GILNOPRSTl/X^rf^wwiMiffVAU 
■” fr- 7 ™. /\[DEGFilMNOPRST\/.X A//NA 
-- fifiDEDEGILNOP'^flSTVy 

.17 /\/{B[DfFEMNOPOR5Ti//^ 

ABEDEFCILMNOPCfiST 

No. 129 ' pnhahly 870^00 

QUISQUIS AMICVS ADEST CVPIBNS DI NOSCERE CVTVS 
MARMORE SVB NITIDO MEMBRA SOPITA lACBNT: tie. 

Naples; in the Museum of S. Maremo. Epioph of Arniperga, wife of Count Pando. 

SiJvagni»IV, fasc. I, pJ. IX, 3, where the cempUtetm is legible. 

TThere is no record of the provenance of this inscription. The collection in the 
Museum of S. Maicino has been drawn from a large area, including S. Maria Capua 
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Vct«re. A Panda son of Landolf (d. 84 3) count of Capua (Chnnieon Vultumatui 

Muracori, JUr. Script. /«/., I. pc. 11 , 392), and a Pando, son of Landolf (d- before 862) 
merpahis of Salerno are recorded. I have found no Amiperga except the wife of Radelchis 

The inscription is remarkable in having only two abbeeviadons: sps for spiritus, and 
umt for mum. The ligatures are. however, very frequent. The letceri^ is regular and 
well done—equal to chose at Benevento. Tlie M wiiti sloping legs wojecdng at the cop 
is characteriscic also of the lettering of the calendar. It occurs elsewhere only in no. 162 
ai Lucca. The general style and forms used are very similar to the Benerentan school buc 
the proportions are mote compressed. I should date ic some time between 870 and 900. 


No. 130 (Place XXIH, i) prehehly saend half of IX centwy 

STRBNWS hire PULCER RECUBANS SUB TECMINE . . . 
EXimr ET SOLLERS • MEMBRA SOPITA GER 
ALLOQUIO DULCIS BONECHJS DB NOMINE DIC 
MORS INIMICA VENIT • . . . STRA PO . . . 

SEXAGENOS ANNOS « . . . T FVNERA VI . . . 

ME QVONDAM FAMULVM • CREDO VTDERE DM 

Capua; one of the creads of chc staircase of the Palazzo Torino. Epitaph of 
Boncchis(?). Unpublished. ..... . . . 

The scone i$ much worn in chc middle and hard to read, and the third Imc, 
includes the name, is particuiarly difijcult to disentangle. The lecccring must originally 
have been quite firm and dignified- The verse seems to be in imiradon of the Beneventan 
epitaphs. The lettering is similar to chat of the epitaph of Anupctga, ex^c cha^here 
are no ligatures apparent. G. uncial M, and R are typical Benevencan forms. This is 
clearly an early example of the Capuan school. In the very similar fragment, no. 131. 
possibly from the same hand, C with a bulge occurs. 


j saoni half of IX tentwry 

. . .IC RBCIUIES . . . 

. . . SSO INFANS . . . 

. . . ENSB SU - . . 

Capua; in the Museo Campano. Fragment of the epitaph of an infant ? Un^bli^. 
The Icctering is delicate, very similar co the inscripcion of no. 133. particulariy in 
the curious N; it is probably by chc same hand and co be dated, therefore, co the second 
half of the IX century. It is much rubbed. 
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. . . .R HlC SADIPTUS HUMATUR QUIE . . . 

_PARA VTTBT OTUM • TEGMIN . . . 

. . . SSIMB PETRE • UT SUA LAXBN . . . 

... SIC Dior FRATRES • PARCH D . . . 

Capua; ia the Museo Campano. Fragmentary epitaph of Sadipercus. Unpublished. 

I luve found no ocher instance of this name. The lettering is delicate. The early 
characcerisarion of undai H and N with a short diagonal, found both at Benerento and 
in the calendar, appears; also the typical BencFencan R. The letters are, however, very 
regular and compressed and deEnicely express a different style, for more mannered chan 
that of Benevenco. The G is similar to the plain G in the Pandulf inscription; neither 
the wavy G nor any square letters occur. It seems, however, more developed chan the 
inscriptions of Bonechis and Amipetga. Ihe flourishes are curious and peculiar. 


No. 133 959-9^* 

+ HANC QUONDAM TERRAM VASTAVIT GENS AGARENA 
SCANDENS HUNC FLUVIUM • FIERI NE POSTEA POSSIT 
PRiNCEPS HANC TURRIM PANDOLFVS CONDIDIT HERDS 
UT SIT STRUCTORI DECUS ET MEMORABILE NCMEN 

Near Mincurno; built into the Torre PandtUfo at the mouth of the river Garigliano. 
The cower was destroyed in 1943 by the Germans. Too high to measure; very roughly 
180 cm. wide x 60 cm. high. The letters are very large. 

G. C C^cdo, Hist. Nufeluuai iikri, 1771, £, 10; E. Gatxula. Ahhatia Cessinauis, 1 ,1733, 97; 

Muratori. Fas., mmdu. 5; 0 . EUiuldo. Memorit IflfHeht JtUa tlni Capua, 2752. II, 11; Manni-h^. 
329, y, P, Fedele, 'La banaglia del Gacigliane,’ Anh. Sot. fim. Star. P«.. 1899, a 10. 

The earliest publications all connect diis tower and its inscription with the battle 
of the Garigliano in 915 when Pope John VHT, Atcnolf and Landulf of Capua and 
Byzantine troops defeated and expelled the Saracen colony which had established itself 
at the mouth of the Garigliano. The inscription, however, has 'Pandulf' not Landulf or 
Atenolf; Pandulf I, the Iron-Headed, ruled from 943 with bis father Landulf II, after 
whose death he continued in power until 981. The tower is, therefore, probably his 
work. 

The lettering is rather the same as that of Audoait, though not so mannered. The 
second G, a cross between the earlier G as in no. 125 and rwo. 129 and the later G of no. 
134, 135, 136 is peculiar. There is no other example of B with separated bowls in 
South Italy, though it occurs in no. 159 of 979 at Verona and R in no. 132. 
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No. 134 (Place XXIV, 5) f. 980? 

+ ROGO VOS OMES Q LBGITB TVMVLVM ISTUM ROGATB 
DEVM PRO AUDOALT 

ILLVSTRIS Q FVIT NATVS EX GBNBRE DE AVDOALT PRJMVS 
COMES CAPUE 

Capua; used iS the architrave co chc door of S. Marcello. Bpicaph of Audoalc- 

0 . Rualdo» Mtmorit Uwitht MU dtU is Oipii. 1753, h Schtiltz, M Kuna ia 

UiluUitffs In Uitirtilalim, ld6o, n« 165: Ekrtaux, 474. 

Bercaux writes ‘Us wry - , . firm^nt i'tpitaph i'un sfignettr nmnU Ajsdoalt, ^ui if- 
yrmiflif du comU de Capwi Audoah cn Alcera, mart tn 992. Two Aloaras are known, both 
women; one, the wife of a Landulf or Lando, died in chc mid-IX ccntuty, the ocher, 
the wife of Pandulf 1 , in 992. There seems, however, no reason to connect Audoalt 
and Aloara. There arc no recorded Audoalts among chc counts of Capua, who begin 
with Landolf in 820 and continue undl the title changed to prince; but there were in 
the principalicy of Capua counts of other cities or without territorial title. A document 
of 971 given in Capua mentions a count Audoald, and one of 1032 a count Audoald of 
Arina (Poupardin, Les iTvtituticns des Prlneipautis Lombardis de I’lttdU mtridionaU, iiz and 
I 30) Audoalts occur in other documents noted by Poupardin: in 966 two Audoalds, one 
a gastald and both cousins of Landolf ID of Capua: in 878 at Benevento in a ^ant for 
S. Vincenzo al Volturno, count Audoalt, cousin of Adel<iis of Benevento (and Capua); 
in 1028 count Audoalt, cousin of Lan^lf V of Benevento; and in 1038 (document 
suspicious) another count Audoald, these two definitely not connected with Capua.*^ 

The inscriprion is bold, handsome and coarse. It includes the typical late Capuan G 
and the bulges in the sides. Like the inscription of Pandulf it has two forms of G. It 
is indeed reasonable co consider the two contemporary, both earlier chan the very 
inferior insaipcion of Adenolf, no. 1 37 (probably e. 989^. The documents of 966 and 
971 are, thccrtocc, very possibly other records of the same Audoalc- 


No. 135 ^ nntury 

. . . VIX . . . 

. . . PRIMUS HANC VESTES E . . . 

. . . NNOS DUO DE SEXAGINTA 

... DIE DEQMA IN . . , EN 

Capua; in the Museo Campano. Fragment of an epitaph. Unpublished. 

The cutting is heavy and indefinite, The forms of O, G and C arc characteristic of 
the late, but nor the latest, Capuan style. I should consider it contemporary, or possibly 
rather later chan the inscriptions of Audoalt and Pandulf, about pyo-^Sa 

I am to Mt&s Z. M. Jatoison tor kindly (eanhifig Ccu nTcfoKsa to ^oalL 
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No. 136 

... EX PRECLARO GER . . . 

. . . SAPIENS BT VELOX . . . 

. . . VIXIT AV ANNIS QUADRAG . . . 

. . . OBUT AV OCTABO DIB STAN . . - 

Capua? in the Museo Campano. Fragment of an epitaph. Unpublished. 

The lettering is very similar to chat of no. 135 and may be dated to the same period. 

No. 137 9 ^ 

. . - T ADBNOLFI ME 
... SIT SI D ; UBIQ : CA . . . 

. . . TUS SAPIENS BT PULC . . . 

. - - E VIGEBAT ILUUS UT C . . . 

. . . RO PRIORB FEREBAT SBM . . . 

- . - XISSET ET ANNOS CB . . . 

- . - PRIAM RETULIT SPO . . . 

. . . B POSCITE FRATRES lUT . . . 

Capua; in the Museo Campano. Epitaph of Adenolf. Unpublished. 

Though the forms of the letters are vay aimtlar they arc definitely inferior in 
execution to those of no. 138. It seems probable chat this is che epitaph of Adenolf, 
bcchblshop of Capua, c. 989. The colon as a sign of abbreviation is remarkable. 

No. 138 e. 990 

LEO MITTS RECUBAT SICHENOLFI C - - . 

NATUS ERAT PARITER HIC FUTT AST . . . 

OGNmS CARUS • CRISnCOLI . . . 

TIUS • ANNISQUE DUO . - . 

. . . TUUT VOS ROGO QUI 
. . . M ILLUTS . . . T SOL . . . 

Capua; in the Museo Campano, Epitaph of Sichenolf. Unpublished. 

The lettering is so similar to that of the epitaph of Adenolf chat it might v/ell be the 
same hand. Though rubbed and oacked now the inscription is quite w^I cut, slightly 
better than that of Adenolf. The possible identificarions of this Siconolf arc; Siconolf 
Prince of Salerno, che opponent of RadeJehis (d. 85j)-^ut it seems unlikely chat his 
epitaph should be in Capua; Siconolf of Avellino in the reign of Radelchis (chnn, 
Salmtit, cap. 149, p. 546); and Siconolf, follower of Landolf IV (Poupardin, 1 16), died in 
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a document of 981. The last seems compatible with the idencificadon of Adenolf as 
the archbishop of Capua (i. 989)- The two insccipdons seem to exhibit a final phase in 
the Capuan style. Here it cs all angularity and compression. Instead of the typical 
wavy G it is s<^uare, as is C. Even the bulges in the lines are almost abandoned. The 
dates su ^ ested by the docujnenc$> therefore, fall in very well with the suggested stylistic 
development of the school. The square C and G arc common also in North Italian 
inscriptions of the X century. 

XI. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE X CENTURY 

The X century opens with the inscriptions of Theodora, nos. 139, 140 (Plate 
XXIV, 4.), the most personal products of our period. But though chese show originali^ 
they also imply a close connection with the style of Demetrius (Plate XIX, 3), nos. 86 
and 87, such freedom of invention and execution could only come out of a confident 
and classical tradition. If the style of Demetrius represents that of the Roman aristocracy 
(v. conclusions, p. 159) rhis was, of course, The^ora^s natural background. It is this 
supposidon which lea^ me to prefer 928^29 as a date for no. 142 (Plate XIX, 2), 
which would imply that the Demetrian classical Style was still current in the X century. 
There is no direct evidence for this, no other Roman inscripdons survive which arc 
dated to the period between 902 (no. 141) and 963 (no. 143). The Style which appears 
already fbrm^ in no. 143 is, however, a natural development from the Demetrian 
Style, akin in the scale and proportions of the letters and sense of generosity. In another 
modified form the classical eradidon was in any case current ch^ghout the century. 
The lectet-forms of no, 141 (902) arc mainly classical and so arc the proportions, 
but the inscription is rather thm and the scale is very small and the number both of 
ligatures and abbreWadons is great, The inscribed vow of 984 in SS. Cosma e 
Damiano (no. 148), is very similar in the letter-forms and ligatures, though it is on a 
more ordinary sole; and the epitaph of Crcscemius (984, no. 150) is a weaker example 
of the same taste. In all, abbreviations are common and the ablweviadon of final and 
medial M, enclitic Q and the syllables per and pfc are characcerisdc- This style is not 
unlike that praaised in North Italy (nos. 71, 72, 155. * 57 )» which continues in a 
debased form in the XI cenwry and forms an undercurrent in strong contrast to the 
concurrent dearly diifcrcndaced local North Italian and Ronrn s^^* 

No. 143 is typical of the Roman style, .which first appears in tne second half of the 
century (Plate XXII, i). It is an inscription put up by Marozia, daughter of Theodora; 
there are seven other insaipdons (nos. 144-147,151-15 3) in the same taste, cpigtaphically 
remarkably coherent, and commissioned by people of importance with close political and 
cuItucaJ rclarions (v. conclusions, p. 160), The basis of the style is classical, and this is 
emphasised by the pracrice of dating in the Roman style. The inscriptions arc all dat^ and 
fall between 96 5 and 999; the epitaph of Sergius IV (d. 1013, Diehl pi- 42) is still in the 
same style. Certain non-dassial letters, however, occur, notably G with a curl, uncial 
D, and A with a broken crossbar. Very typical are the A with a sharply pointed apex, 
and M with a short drop, stayed legs and pointed apices—chose are both very rare forms 
in our period—and the very wide, rather square C, D and O. The general disposition of 
the letters is frur too individual to be altogether classical. The cutting is always shallow, 
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the spacing of the letters very wide, and the flourishes arc apt to be floating and transi* 
cory; there is something ungucsrionably humanistic in its openness, clan^ and lateness. 

We have in these insaiptions a school which rivals even the Pavian style in dis¬ 
tinctiveness and civilisacioD. As an epigraphical style it is far more advanced than the 
Roman style of the early IX century which, were it not for its connection with the con¬ 
temporary mosaics, would hardly, from the examples which survive, be distinguishable. 
This X century epigraphy is paralleled in contemporary paintings, where insenpeions of 
very similar stylo—with the same wide letters and the same characteristic forms of M 
and G occur, as in the frescoes in S. Sebastianello and in the medallion-portraics in the 
atrium of S. Maria Antiqua. The fine lettering on the ivocy of ‘Octo Impcrator (Otto 
H ?) in the Trivulzio collection (Haseloff, pi, 76; clearly also Wongs to this s^Ie-*® 

**So proboWv 4o«s (he knuing 00 the Romaa VatioAgroDos; but (he text i» wo dwn end ihe surface on 
ssreopbagM wUoiwas us^ es atootb for Otto n, in (be vb«h ic is cut k so rough (bu i( is di£cuk 10 be sure. 


No. Height of 
Inters. 

,, ABCDhFGGlLMNOPQRSTV-F 

.A,iI)H^^ipRT7'ETEE2:To‘ 


.. .,.,.,..ABGDEGILM.N0PQR.5TV4^r^' 

■FER 

- ;;;r ABCDEFCHILMNOPQRSTVXG 

} ■ l'~ 

.43 5- AABCDEGRL/ANOPQRSVX-^^ 

- 

- ABCDEGIA\NOPQRSTVVX^r+ 

- -- ABCDEQANOPQRSVX 

ABCDEGHMNOPOaRR5V/Xo- 
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Ho. 

Height of 
leuers 

J47 

4-500. 

*51 

• 


3 00. 


3-5 on. 

141 

1*7 071 - 

148 

t. 3 on. 

*49 

e. 3 cm. 

150 

2 cm. 


No.: 


rft-- 

ABCDEFGQHLMNOPQR S TVX/dbb 
AaBCDDEIMNOPRSVX 
ACDEilKLNOPQRSTV 
ABCDEFQKL/nNOPCLKSTV 

UX+‘''“— — 

AABCDEGGNMNOPQORSVX 

"p M rvE ND rrcxp R/T£ ^ IVR D w ^ 

/lBCDE€FGLMNOPa^RSVX-/B/ENA/ 

l-El7€fM^PrT^R^faP■Pa■EV\MGf 

RXDEFMNOPaRSTVXa , 
.RDCDEGILMN0PQR5 VX:-^idpi^:- 


890-920 


in hoc tumulo dormiunc sergia ET BONifaciu$ 


gcrmani €Ui thcophiLACTI VESTERARII ET THEODorac etc. 

Rome; in che temple of Forfuna Virilis. Epitaph of Sergia and Boniface, infant 
children of TheophiJacc wterarius and Theodora wsterarissa, and che record of a 
of land. The complete text as it exists may be seen in che photograph reproduced by 
Munoz. 

P. Galletd, 2 ^/ vaterarh JtUa S/tni 4 f^em 4 na ehiac, I 757 < 46^ Mumori. Tha., menu; Manni-hilu. a I 
P. FedeU, Anh. Jt Soe. Sam. dt Sw. ?et,, 1910.211; TonuiScttl, ‘Della Campagoa ftomana,' Ayti, K Sae. 
/lorn, di Star. Par., V. 144; Gressi-Gondj. no. 6^* A. Munos, It hflann del Temp» di Fanuna Virilh. 1925,42. 
pj. XXIIli G. Marehmi-Longhi, ‘S- Maria de Seeundieeno/ £"U. Omm. Anh., 117 (reproduction); 
SiJvagni. I, pi. TOCXIX, 4. 

The inscription was found in 1743 in the pavement of S. Maria Maggiore; the text 
as it then existed is recorded by Gallctd. When Mai published it, it was in the Rinuc- 
cini collection in Florence. In 1925 the present la^e fragment was discovered iq che 
Temple of Fonuna Virilis with lie epitaph of an Armenian priest on the back. 
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There seems no doubc that these bereaved parents are the Roman nobles Tbcophilacc 
^ImaslstimiU ifnx ft mt^istcr milittwt svri^ psJatH vesterarius tt domina Tl>n^ara strenisfiTTui 
vesteritrix (according to the description of John of Ravenna in 906 ***), The various 
references co Thec^Iacc are given by Fedele- Theodora had a son who, as a youth, 
greeted the entry into Rome of Berengar in 915. Their daughter Marozia when she 
married for the third time in 9 had already more than five children, one of whom was 
old enough to become pope in 931. The child of their daughter Theodora died as a 
young man in 96 3 (no. 154). The date of this tascripcion may therefore be any time 
between 890 and 910. 

The inscription is a less developed example of the style of no. 152. The ligature 
THE used in Mch is remarkable. 


No. 140 (Plate XXIV, 4) e. 920 

. . . RICH CONSTRVXERAT PRlSaS GENlTRiaSOVE DOMV 
. . . DORA RENOBANS THEOPHYLACTI VESTARARI CONIUX 

Rome; S. Sabina. Record of restorations by Theodora, wife of Tbcophylact. On 
the moulding on the under^side of a scone slab. 

A. Munoz. ‘S. Sabtna suH’Aveauno/ Studi iommti, 11 , 1914, 341, fig. 9; G. Schneider Graaiosi, 
'La "domusTheodorae'’ $xiirA?eanito/ &iil. Cmm. i/rA, 1914, 329; GrouMSoadi, no. 61; Siiragiu, !, 
pl.XXXK, 6. 

The inscription was discovered in 1914 by A. Munoz in the pavement of S. Sabina, 
having been used as the sepulchral slab of Antonio Ferracud(died 1497). The slab seems 
origir^y to have been the architrave of a door. It is broken at the beginning. 

This Theodora and Theophxlact are the same pair as in no. 139. There is no note 
in the Libtr Pontiffalis of any work of Theodora in S. Sabina, or on the Avencine. 
Schneider Graziosi su^ests that the slab was the porch of their ancestral home. 

The inscription is charmingly direct and exuberant with its fantastic serifs. It is 
clearly an exasgeracion of the style of no. 139 and it may be assumed that Theodora 
employed and encouraged the same mason. This inscription is therefore probably of 
sli^cfy later dace. 


No. 141 902 

SOME VALENTINE MARTIR HAEC DONA BEATE QUB TTBI FERT 
OPIFEX TEV 

BALDUS CORDE BENIGNO'HEC ITA Q SUNT QUE TIBI 
BEATTSSIM «f- 

Rome; in $. Maria in Cosmedin, in the anciquarium. Record of the gift to the 
church of S. Valentinus by Teufc^dus cpifoc of two houses, a garden with olives and a 

Ntyst Anidy. iX, ^14. 
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vineyard, and various liturgical and cKeological books and silver liturgical objects. The 
dace of the consecration of the church. November 30th, in the reign of Pope John IX, the 
5ch indiccion, is also recorded. The complete text is given in Giovenale. 

Torngie. 320; G. M. Cresdmbene. Vistoria itUa Basilin ii $. Maria in Osmtdsn, 1715, Si; Mur»coR, 
Tbo’, ouxnxlTi; Oallecn, I, cccctx. 6; Maruu-Mii. aid; GroMuGendi, no. $0, pL X20^: Giovenale, La 
kailUa it S. Marla in CasmfJin, jz; G. MarchectULonghi, 'Elephas Heibanus e Curtis MicdruV, land. 
Ate. Bmt., 1926. 367; Silvagni, I. pi. XVI, a. 

Torrigio records chat this inscription was brought to S. Maria in Cosmedin from 
the ruined church of S. Valentino in 1625. Previous to the recent rescoracion it was in 
the portico. The identity of the church of S, Valentino is obscure. It is discussed by 
Marcbetti Longhi. Torrigio speaks of the church as ‘inwnfro a deWa 5 foU Grua.’ 

The insaipcion has, like nos. 139 and 14&, many ligatures and abbreviations, 
including contractions of the syllables pCT', ^ and ron, final and medial M and even N. 
The lettering is very small and precise. The first four lines are executed by a different 
hand or tool. Except for the diaerence in the size of the letters the inscription is not 
unlike no. 148. 

John IX reigned 898^00. The 5th indiccion falls in 902. Possibly the church was 
consecrated in the pontificace of John IX but the gift of Teubaldus not recorded nil 902. 


No. 142 (Place XIX, 2) ^nhahly 928-^29 

+ LEO WS SERVUS SERVORU DBI 
OMNIBU XPIANIS NOTITIA CONTE tu. 

Rome; S. Paolo fuori le Mura, in the Epigraphical Museum. Pronunciation of 
anathema against anyone dcstrttying, alienating or buying any property given to S. 
Paolo for the use of the monks, or nidevolently intriguing with the rector, by Pope Leo, 
Engraved on front of a column. The complete text is given by Gtisar; the abbreviations 
axe expanded. 

P.Sabinus in de Rossi, II, 423; Marguini. Inseripthrus aniifuae iasilleae Saneti Banll aJ vlam Mimsm. 
1644, xxviii, QO. 384; N. M. Ntedsi, il 5. Baolo, 1815. 206; O. Panrinio, Prarn^u 

Uria Amse, 1570, 70 ; Grisar, 183 (and tcproductioft); C Buonius. MjrtWtjie Romano, Feb. 18; Marini- 
Mai, 215; Gressi-Gondi. no. 52, pi, XXXIII; L Schuster, la BosiUea t li Mnuurere ii S. Baala. 1934, 33 
(no tea); Silvagm, 1, pL SOLVin, 5. 

Nicolai records that the column was one of those originally supporting the central 
arch of the basilica. There is no indication which Pope L« this may have been. Gtisar 
suggests that after the Saracen pillage of 846 ^ocection of the oroperty of the im¬ 
poverished monastciy would be particularly suitable, and therefore prefers Leo IV 
(847-855). But it is difficult co believe that nos- 82,83, or even 84 could have been made 
after this insaiption if no. 86 was co follow. It is with no. 86, as De Rossi points out, 
that this is clearly connected. But Leo V, the nearest pope of chat name in dace (903), 
reigned only a few weeks, and nothing is recorded of him except that he was ‘natiom 
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Afifaturius.’ Leo VI who reigned about six months was 'mticru Kmtanus tx 

poire Christofin primkero—thit is, like Demetrius (and Theodora), a member of the Roman 
aiiscocracy. I should, therefore, incline to this dace (v. p. 77). The inscription is al» 
comparable with no. 67. The abbreviadoos, final and medial M and enclitic jw again 
suggest a dace towards the end of che IX century or the beginning of the X. 


No. 143 9 ^^ 

+ pcBCLUs HIC RECUBAT Landolfus vulncre fOSSUS 
QUBM FLeriT NIMIUM CON . . . itc. 

Rome; S- Lorenzo fuori le Mura, in the lower church. Epiaph of Landolf, son of 
Theodora and John cwinil and dux, and adopted son of Marozia smaiHx. who 

died a violent death in the flower of his youth in 963. The complete text is given in de 
Rossi, with his testotations. 

GalUrd, 01 , dJi, 185: de Koai. Bttll Ard. Oitt., 1864, 65: G. Bossi, 'I Ctesanai,' Ponlu 

1915, 67; G. da Bra, X< Imm dtHo Bosiliea itS^ Lonnsp, 1931, 9: Schneidet, ne, 45: Silvagm, I, 

pi. XVI, 3. 

The inscription was discovered in fragments in the atrium of S. Lorenzo in 1863 
and was reconstructed by de Rossi- The text refers to the comb as in ‘templum martyris.’ 
Landolf must have been the ^andson of Theodora I and TheophiUct vesterorius (cf. 
nos. 139 and 140). Marozia, wife of Alberic, was his aunt and Crescentius de Theodora 
(cf. no. 130) his brother- The Ictteting is very fine and large with bcaudful curves. 


No. 144 (Place XXII, i) 97 ^ 

+ PONTinaS SUMMl HIC CLAUDUNTUR MEMBRA JOHANNIS 
QUl PRUDBNS PASTOR PSOLVENS DEBITA MORTIS etc. 

Rome; S. Paolo fuori le Mura, in che Epigraphical Museum. Epitaph of Pope John, 
who ied September, 972, after a reign of seven vears. The complete text is given by 
Duchesne (who expands che few abbreviations). In 1 . 11 part of the word SE(pte)MBRIS 
IS missing owing to the breaking of the stone. 

MaigiHoi, btxfiptma Bofillou S. Peuli, 1644, TV, no. 31; Baroiuu&, ad. an 97a; H. M. Nicolai, DelU 
Basilin^S. 1815, p. x88; Dadicaiu, It, 254; I. ScKusrec, Lo t il Moifoetm Ji S. f»L, 1934, 58; 

Siivagbi, I. pL in, Z. 

According co Margarini the epitaph was, previous to the fire cf 2825, inter ponem 
ionctam et primm columnm. John XIU (965-^2) was a relation, possibly a brother, 
of Scephania fenatrix. 
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No. 145 

+ ARTUS HIC TUMULATOR Humo ma . . . 

QUT PRUDENS DEDIT ET MERCo no . . . 

Rome; S. Sebastiano al Palatino. Epitaph of Merco, a monk who died in 977. The 
complete text is given by Torrigio. The last Iccccr or two of each line ds he read it is 
row illegible. 

Terrigio, J55; G. B. Doni, Inuripliones 173J, 530; Silvagni, I, pi. XVT, 4. 

The whole right aide of the stone is missing. The marble is cracked* but otherwise 
not broken. The Ictcerins is rubbed and has been painted in. The inscription is dated 
DCCCCIXXVU: Jep. XI (not II as Torrigio has it) cal. Novem^ ind. UU. Thc4ch indic¬ 
tion ran from September. 975, to September, 976. The lettering is neat and almost 
even linc- 


No. 146 981 

SERGIUS HIC RECUBAT METROPOLITA SEPULTUS 
QUI QUONDAM FUERAT DAMASCI TEMPORE LONGO efc. 

Rome; in the cloisters of S. Alessio. Epitaph of Sergius, once archbishop of Damas¬ 
cus, who came to Rome in the reign of Pope Benedict, founded a Benedictine monastery 
by the church of the martyr, ceded to him by that Pope, lived there four years and died 
in 981 at the age of seventy-four. The complete text is given by Duchesne (where the few 
abbreviations are expanded), vixit annos LXXUII is the end of 1 . 9, not part of 1 . 10. 

Baroaius, aa. 977; F. M. Nermus, Dt Tfmflo f/ Cotmbit SS. Bonifatli u AltxH, 1752, 68; Ddchesne, 
'Notes SUE la topographie dt Rome au Mo/ea Age/ u i'his., 1890,243; P. F. Kehr, ftxgcsia 

Pontifitvtn fymeTwnm, Italia Pontijieia, I, 1906, I16; Silvagiij, X, pJ. XVXI, |. 

The Cult of St. Alexis in the same church as the more ancient one of St. Boniface 
dates from the foundation of this monastery by Sergius, of which this inscription is the 
record. He made it the most notable in Rome and it played an important part in the 
religious and cultural life of the dme. The letters are delicately cut and widely spaced. 


No. 147 984 

+ HOC BENEDICn PP QUIESCUNT MEMBRA SEPULCHRO 
SEPTIMUS EXISTENS ORDINE QUIPPE PATRUM <K. 

Rome; in S. Ctoce in Genisalemme- Epitaph of Pope Benedict VII, recording his 
foundation of a monastery —hieqtu iocovir—Urui his death on July loth in the I2ch 
indiction after a reign of seven years. The complete text is given by Colasanri, N. Btdl. 
Arch, crist., 1920, 40. 
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P. Sabiete la de XI* 4)5* menuoD buc ao uxc L. Schrader, MonwfuntofMi Italioe, 1592, 12&; 
Barooita, ad an, 984: R. E^ese^. Ia Sima dAhi btsifita dt S. Cna CmuaUmau, i7;o« Sv. Du^tune, It, 
a 58; A. Silvagni, Note d'epjmfia medieralc/ Afth. R. 5 m. Som. iiSior. Patr., 1909,449 with bibliography 
aod reprodoctioii; Colaund. Vepitaffo di Benedetto VTI/ 5 m»i veri offtrtl at Pnf. Monaei, 1901. z^i; ana 
N. i«n, A/th. Crtfi., 1902, 40; P. F, Kehr, ]Ugula Ptmiifiaan imaitontni, haha PoMificia. 1 , J906, 36 and 
116: SUvagni, I. pL QI, 1. 

This inscriptiwi has been doubted by Baronius, followed by many others owing co 
the dating, July loth, indicuon iz, i.c, 984, whereas Benedict VD is known from odiec 
sources to hare died in 983.^^ Silvagni suggests chat XII is a mason's error for XI, 
pointing out chat this is really only an error o£ two months as the indicdon changes m 
SeptemW. EpigraphicaJly the insetipcion is entirely convincing, Duchesne assume 
that the monascety referred co is that of S. Alessio, which is known from no. 146 to 
have been founded in the reign of Benedict VII. The catliet reference, that of Sabinus 
in 14941 records it in S, Croce; and there was a monastery attached to this church, of 
whi<^ ^e history is obscure, buc which is referred co as ali^dy decadent in 1049. The 
text of the inscription is partly derived from the epitaph of Stephen VI. Leo of Ostia 
refers to Benedict ‘^opin^iis Alhtrid' (the grandson of Theodora). He was a zealous 
reformer. 

The epigraphy is generous buc erratic. The G forms are difitrenc from others of this 
school and the DE Dgacuce is curious. Both ligatures and abbreviations are almost 
confrned to the last line. 


No. 148 984 

4. CONSTAT NIMIRUM DILEnSSIMI ^*08 PROMISSIO QUE 
EX COR 

DE FEaMUS CORA DO ET S'UT • UNUSQSQ: NROR FRS 
SACERDOTES ET tu. 

Rome; SS. Cosma e Damiano. Record of a vow taken by certain priests on February 
22nd, 984, in the reign of John XIV and the I2ch indiction, to say masses for the 
souls of one another. The complete text is shown in Silvagni’s reproduction. 

TorRgi&, 457: Baronius. XVI, 272; Mabillon, Anxal., ad an. 984: Maruu*Mai. 16; Diehl, pL 40b; 
Silvagni. ifrS. Jt. Sm. Im. Sim Pat.. 1909,46c (oo eexe); SiUagni, 1 . pL XVII, 2. 

There are records of four inscriptions commemorating a similar vow, of which this 
alone survives complccc. The others were in S. Maria in Cosmedin (Marini-Mai, 18), 
S. Adriano (Marini>Mai. 17), and 8S, Giovanni e Paolo, of which a fragment survives 
(no. 149). 

Silvagni points out that undemeach the letters lOH XIIIl can be traced the erasure 
of the name BONIFACE, Boniface VII was made pope after the murder of Benedict VI. 
He was deposed in favour of Benedict VII in 974. Benedict was succeeded in 985 by 
John XIV. during whose reign, however, Boniface returned, John was imprisoned and 


*** y. no. 14S. «hich is dated February of the svae indioion but Bits the sucGc«ding ponciBcace, 
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probably mur<lcced; h« died August zoth, 9S4- Boniftce died in the following year. 
The inscription is important as showing that this usurpacioa had begun airMdy in 
February. 984; the earliest other document gives May, 984. The lose inscription of S. 
Adriano is dated 994. It is natural to suppose chat ^is is a renewal of the same vow. 
The inscription is remarkable for the great number of abbreviations and ligatures, 
particularly for contractions of ^Uables in the middle of words, P for per and pn, and 
m omitted. It is definitely diiRirent from the X century Roman school (nos. 143—147); 
the letters are smaller and closer together, the flat copped A, M with a long drop, undd 
E and Q and the many ligatures all diflerenciace it. There are two enlarged initials (v. 
nos. 4'. 1^', 15, 87, 139-). 

No. 149 early XI 

... I FRS 0 B PMISSI . . . 

. . . T UNUSQSQ: fjR . . . ^ 

. . . DOTES IN PERPETU . . \ 

. . . MISSAS P El . . . 

. . . ES ^ CAN . . . 

. . . UPATU . . . 

. . . ST . . . 

Rome; SS. Giovanni c Paolo. Fragment of inscription commemorating a vow, 
similar to no. I48, now let into a marble slab on whi^ the whole inscription is re¬ 
constructed. 

T«frigi», 456; Marioi-Mu, 17; Diehl, pi. 40?; Silva^ii, X, pL CVH, 

The fragment was copied in 1631 by Torrigio. He identified it as the same tcjct as 
no. 148. The lettering of the small fragment which survives is mean, cramped and 
badly executed, more like an VIU d^an a X century inscription. If the copy acS- Adriano 
was dated 994 (v, no. 14S) it seems probable that this is not necessarily contemporary 
with no. 148, as is usually assumed, and that it have been cut in the early XI 
century, when epigraphy seems in some cases to have reverted to VIU century decadence 
(r.g., Diehl, pi. 4ic-44b). 


No. 150 984 

CORPORE HIC RECUBAT CRESCENTIUS INCU 
TUS ECCE J* EXIMIVS QVIS ROMANUS eic. 

Rome; in the cloisters of S. Alessio. Epitaph of Crescendus, son of John and 
Theodora, who became a monk in the monastery of 5 . Bonifree. Complete text in 
Poet. las. 

F. M. Nnini, Tmp^e n SS. B«fii/eeii ii AlexU, 175a, 58; Ssceker. M.C.H. Bmi. Lo., V. 341, 
n. 116; Silvagni, I, pi. XVU, 4. 
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This mscripdon is not in the Roman style, but in the same debased classical 
tradition as nos. 148 and 149. It is very mbbM now and hard to read, but can never 
have been well cut. 


No. 151 987 

, . . CUIUS ERAT CUNCTIS VITA RBFERTA BONIS 
. . . OBITT IN PACE VIU ID IAN INDICT XV 
. . , ANNO DOMINICE INCARNATIONIS 
. . . DCCCCLXXXVH. 

Rome; S. Agara dei God. End of an epitaph of someone who died in 987. 

C- Hudsen, C. Cecehelli, ««., 5 - JtgiU CaW, 1924.194; j{nl. ^alng. JJd., V, 53, ji; Sil?aigni, 

Lpi.xvn, 5- 

The inscription was discovered in 1923, during the excavations in the atrium of 
S. Agata. The wavy marks above the numcrab are remarkable. This is the only inscrip- 
doQ of this style with undai D. 


No. 152 994 

+ hoc humaca iacenr lohU membra sepulchre 
q nepe fuerac psul in urbe qdem 
ne nepa saeva sibi noceat succurre redeptor 
et que contrax crimina terge pius 
ante loco sco volvit sEPELIRIER ISTO 
quo p hos scos mveniaT REQem 
extensum per 8 p k et conexa 
xpi annum monsetant 
quo crANSnr ISte SACBRDOS 
obiit in pace H KL . NOV . 

. O .T) . 

Rome; S. Saba- Epitaph of John, bishop of Nepi. 

UgoiuoMS., rtM/n<n u 4 » JMitf, c. 1349. v. Silngiu Buoniiu. aa. 770; UghelU-Coled. I, 
GaUetti, e<£CTfu. 3; Sara e SemU, 74, pi. XXXV, a. 4; M.G.H. Pea. i«t., I, 99 aad 109; A. Siivsgni. 
^Pec la di uaa uaxzioiM roetana aiedievale di S. Saba,* Soe. -Kim. Sfer. Pet., 1908, 432 

meh bibliography; Bacri, N, SkII. Arei. Oin., 1907, 322; Silvagni, Z, pi. XVn, 6. 
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Only wo fragmcnu of this inscr^tion now survive, both so rubbed that many of 
the letters are illegible. Ugonio identified the tomb and inscripdon, which he apparently 
ww intact, as tlic of John VlII. The text, however, $scy$ Nt^e fuerai prarsul in 
urbt. Baronins identified him as John, bishop of Nepi about yyo, and interpreted the 
dace as 770. In 769, however, another bishop of Nepi signed ac a council. Sarti and 
Settele mccrprec^ the date as 1063, which is acceptM by Tomassetti. Silvagni, colla¬ 
ting all the MSS. sources for the text, arrives at the date 994. Ughclli-Colect ( 1 ,1028) 
gives a John bishop of Nepi whose subscriptions appear between 989 and 993. The 
epigraphy confirms this date. 


No. 153 999 

+ hie qUEM CLAUDIT HUMUS • OCULIS VULTUQ : DECORUM • 

+ papA FUIT • QVINTUS NOMINE GREGORIUS - tic, 

Rome; St. Peter’s, in the crypt- Epitaph of Gregory V. Complete text in Silvagni 
reproduction. 

P. Mallius in d« Ressi, H, a 17; P- Sabiaiw ia de Rossi, 11 , 410; Torrigio, 349: Sarti et Seuele, 145; 
GrUar, ]88, p(. IV, ioeomplece: Dufresu, 108; Diehl, pi. 4tb; Duchesne, 11 , 26Z; Sehneidet, no. 50; 
Silvagni, I, pL IV, t. 

The translation of the inscription from the old basilica, where P. Mallius saw it, 
to the crypt is recorded by Grimaldi. The top left-hand comer has been brt^en off and 
restored. 

Gregory V was the young cousin of Otto III to whom he owed his election to the 
papacy. The most charaaeristic feature of the inscription is the very open spacing of 
the letters, the interval between wo letters being equal to the width of the letter, some¬ 
times even greater. The lines begin with a cross and most end with a bree^ flourish. 
There are triangular stops. The restoration of the left comet and the heading (+ 
Gr^his PP P), on a separate stone, appear to be later additions. 

Xn. THE NORTH ITALIAN X CENTURY STYLE 

Though the survival of a purely classical style is proved by the epitaphs of Abbot 
Peter (no. 155) and Dominicus (no. 157), the advent of the X cencu^ sees the evolution 
of a new Italian style which is a definite break aw^ from the c l assim (nos. 15^-162). 
Not only is there an increase in the use of imorchod^ letters, but once again Icrecring is 
becoming expressionist. These X cencuiy letters arc large, ch^ are cut boldly and 
clearly, they arc confident, vigorous and worldly; it is a vtty positive style. Compared co 
the South Italian style, with which it has many letters in common, it is perhaps less 
sophisticated, certainly less elegant and elaborate than that style at its best, but it is far 
more full of life. Perhaps the best of the group surviving is that of Ermengarda at 
Lucca(no. 161, Plate XXII, 2). It is interesting tiiat here the leccets grow larger at the 
bottom; in most insaiptions the Icctcrs tend to grow smaller. 

The characteristic letters arc square C and G, M with ehc apices smf-tipped, Q 
with a tail inside, and as occasional use of uncial forms. The inscriptions, however. 
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show i good deal of individuality, chough the sMe is unmxsukable. The most notable 
features are the strong verticals, the even line of the letters, almost completely without 
differentiation of thick and thin, and che sharp square seri&, usually very short. 

From the dated inscriptions it seems that the s^le was current from the beginning 
to the end of che century (097^979). It does not appear, fmm the material that survives, 
that there was any particular development. 

All these inscriptions are epitaphs; they commemorate Ermeogarda, Carolingian 
princess and nun, her sister the famous Berdu of Tuscany, che priest Aiberic, Mocker 
bishop of Verona, the priest Tapho and one Hubert. Ic is nor therefore altogether clear 
whechec this was a style discincdve to the nobili^, though its characcet gives chat im* 
pression, and the names which can be idendfi^ are connected with the arrc^ant 
political ambitions of the time. Certainly the swie is distinctively North Italian;** che 
examples 1 have found are in Verona, Brescia and Lucca. 

Abbreviations are not very common or characteristic. They include the omission of 
£nal M, and p for pfo. 

Hdghrof 

No. Unes. 

- ABCDOEDHILMNOPORSTVX 

.. AABCCDEFGCIK'LMNOPQQRSTVU 

X/ER'dll'niR'PiB; 

.s ...... ABCDOeEFGGHIKLMNOPORRSTVX 

+ i 

- -- ABCDEFGHimNOPORSTVX‘y+ 

- — AABB[DEGCHLA4N0P0aKRST\[/t X 

- -- ABEDEFCHiLMNOPQORGTVX+/Effi* 

- —-ABCDEGHILMNOPRSTVX 

- -- ABCDEGHIMNOPQR 5 VX^G^o+ 

*• It IB, however aiaulsr » Bora« coatemponiy Fnoklah ioMxtpdoM, ef. Desdureps, Sui/. Mon-, pi. VII. 
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No. 154 897 

QUI FUERAT MITIS PATlENS HUMILISQ SACER . . . 

INGBNIO POLLENS NOBILITATB VIGENS cte. 

Brescia; in ihc lower gallery of the Musco Crisciano. Epitaph of the virtuous priest 
Tapho. The complete text is given in all the references. 

Nm. S<~, 1885. 33^ Opolh, 23); Gtoui-Goodi, no. 49, pi. XXXV. 

The inscription was discovered during restoration in the church of S. Maria in 
Solario in 18S5. The beginning is missing and the upper half of almost all the letters 
in the first line, which is, however, legible- 

The inscription is dated anno dominicae iruamatimis DCCCXCVH. ind. . m id 
april. The method of dating, abbreviations and square C and G class this inscription 
with the new X century school. 


No. 155 9 ^ 

+ S P M + 

HIC SIBI CONSTRUCTA TUML . . . 

ATUR PETRUS IN URNA eu. 

Milan; S. Ambrogio in a room on the right of the chapel of S. Satiro. Epitaph in 
verse of abbot Peter, who died in October, 900, indiedon 3, after a rule of fisr^-five 
years and one month, The complete teat is given by Forcella, and is correct for the first 
six lines, which alone are now visible. 

G. P. Purcelli, Amhfulaniu )4e^hl(ini stJifynatlerH MMumtnta, 164$, 269: P« Pucdnelil, Umarie 

Aniitht di Milano, 1650, 56; ForcelU, III, 210, wiA OTharefeteoces; Guilini, Mmoru Ji hiiUm, 1854, 1 , 394; 
Gicsu*Goadj, no. 51. 

Forcella quotes charters to S. Ambrogio in the Archivio di Staco di Milano, according 
to which abbot Peter D was elected in 858 and died in 899- The Jrd indiction fiJIs in 
900, the 4th beginning in September, 901. 


No. 156 925 

HOC TEGITUR TUMULO COMITTSSAE CORPUS HUMATU: 
INCUTA PROGENIES BERTA BENIGNA PIA; 

Lticca; in the cathedral. Epitaph of countess Berta, a descendant of Charles, 
daughter of Lochar and wife of Adalbert, duke of Italy. She died in 925 ind. XIII. 
Complete text is legible from the reproduction of Silvagni. 

y. M. Fiorentim, Memm H MUlUa, 1642, Hr, 187; Setre alit ChUa di X«m, 17 j6. 216; L. 

Sciwier, Monumairman 1592. 87; Mumofi, Tha., mdcccdiii; Sil?agai, IIL fuc. I. pi. I, }. 
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The epitaph was seen in che cathedral by Schrader- Most of the pubheations, 
including Schrader, combine with the epitaph of Berta chat of her husband Adalbert of 
Tuscany. The lacter also crises in Lucca cathedral, but it is inscribed in unmistakable 
Gothic Icttcring- 

Bern was che daughter of Lochar 11 of Lodiaringia; she pbyed an important pare in 
die politics of her time. By her first husband she was mother of Hugh, King of Italy 
926-946. There arc a nunwer of abbreviations, mostly M, final or racial, 


No. 157 921-951 

+ HIC REQUEISOT IN PACE digne mMORIE DOMINIQUS ^R 
OFFiaAUS AECLESTAE HIEMAU s ec cameraRIUS DOMNl LAPTI 
ARCH® ac. 

Miiin; in che cloister of the Museo Archeologico, no. 503. Epitaph of che priest 
Oominicus, chamberlain to archbishop Lambert, who arranged his burial. Complete 
text in Forcella. 


Forcella, who catalogues the inscription under the church of S. Teda, records that 
ic was found in the Piazza del Duomo at a depth of 2 J metres. The scone is broken in 
two and so tubbed in the middle that it is illegible. Less is legible now than when it 
was transcribed by Forcella. His reading of the now illegible words is given above. It 
was probably ori^nally the lid of a sarcophagus, and bears a large incised cross, 
Archbishop Landwc reigned 921-931, 


No. 15S 

+ PRAESUUS HOC TUMULO REQUIESCTT CORPUS HUMATUM 
4 - NOTKERJI LARGUS QUI FUTT ADQUAE PIUS «£- 

Verona; in the cathedral, Epitaph in verse of Notker bishop of Verona, The 
complete text is given by Billo. 

O.Paofinic AfU/niit^wfr VcnmifuUm, U6$. 139; L. Moscarfe. Hirtoria ii Vtrwa ialV >9 <«• 
anno i6ba, 104,- Ughriii-Ccdeti, 7 ?}; G, Ongaw, 'Culwra e iwla calligrafica Veronese del see X,’ Mkm. 
blit. Vat., XXIX, 1924, ao; L. Bill©, Arih. Vtn., 1934. 67 wich full biblic^phy. 

The inscription is recorded as in che cathedral in a XVI century MS. cited by L. 
fiiUo. Notker wis bishop 906^28. 

The inscription is well cut with fine edges and generous forms. The apices of all 
dia^naJ lines are pointed, a rare charaacriscic. The G and the ligacure ace South 
Iralian features; the practice of beginning each line with a aoss is also found in 
no. 153. 
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No. 159 (Plate XX, 2). 979 

+ HUBERTUS FUERA • SED NUNC SUM VILE CADAVER • 
EGREDIENS ANIMA • FECIT HOC ESSE NICHJL • rtf. 

Verona; Musco Civico al Castelvecchio. Epitaph of Hubert, who died ac the age of 
sixty in March, 979, the 7ch indiccion- The complete text is given* by Billo. 

F. S. MafBei, Mwffm Vemma. {749. cicctu: CipolU, CalUrit Wniforuli, 2 ^$ (po cut): L. BiUo, 
Affh. Vm., 19^, 7a (ceprvdoctlon). 

The mscripcion was in the Museo Filarmonico ac the time of MafEei. At some 
subsequent time it was used fw an altar and a piece in the middle of the last seven lines 
was cut out. The complete text is preserved by Maffei- 

The lettering is rather grandly done with some lapses. The revival of the B with 
separated bowls is reminiscent of the inscription of Pandulf (no. 13 3)- The abbreviations 
are few (final ffl and per). Ohiit is spelt Aotirt. 


No. 160 ^ 

+ HOC IN SaRCOFaGO REQUlEscunT MEMBRA SEPULTA 
ALBErICI SOBRH PRESBITBRI QUE PII . . 

EXO . . . AR - . . IVS ILLVSTRIS PER TBMPORA QVAEDAM 
QV . . . ICO ... AM EXSTmr BCCLESIAE 
. . . MVLATV NOCTE DIEQVE 
A . - . DEDITVS OBSEQVnS 
MIT . . - NECNON SERMONE BENIGNVS 
CUN ... AT PACIS AMATOR ERAT 
V ... B ... E NROCITO DIG MENTE SERENA 
. . . MIAPOSSIDEA - . . 

Brescia; in the lower gallery of the Museo Cristiano. Epitaph of dxe priest Alberic. 

1S85, 5 35. 

The inscription was discovered at the same time as no. 154 in the church of S. 
Maria in Solaria at Brescia. It is incompetently cut. The combination of general 
classical forms with square C and G suggest a X century dace. There axe no abbreviations. 


No. x 6 i (Plate XXII, 2) pnhahly first half X century 

+ HIC lACET • IN TUMULO FELIX VENERABILIS ATQ.UE; 
ERMENGARDIS OUMNAQUE DICAT A DEO: rtf. 

Lucca; from S. Giustina, now in the Hospital. Epitaph of the nun Ermengarda, 
daughter of king Lothar, who died VIO id. August. Complete t«t is legible in the 
repcoduction of Silvagni. 
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F. M. FioRntini) MtrmHt ii 1641. UT, 39; Guiii Satn aiU ehitu ii tMtn, 1736. 187; Muntori, 

riu., m^ealxczT: SUngrui E, ftw. L pi- VI, 5, 

Ermencarda could be the child of Lochar I, son of Louis the Pious, king of Italy (820- 
855). or of ^ son Lothai 11 , king of Lotharmgia (8 55-869) the &ther of Beita (no-156). 
It seems most probable that the Utter is referred to here, as Lochar I had rhe title of 
Emperor and was king of Italy before his marriage in S21, whereas this Lothar is given 
neither dtle, Fiorentirii assumed that Emcngari was the sister of Beru. Lothar I had 
a daughter Ermengarde, but she married GUelbert, EpigraphicaUy this is fairly like 
no, I The J 5 , ligature and the omission of final M arc common, The M is similar to 
no. 129, 

XJII. CONCLUSIONS 

To a large extent the conclusions which may be drawn from chc study of Dark Age 
Italian epi^phy arc apparent simply in the arrangement of this esssy. The fact that 
these insciiptioos taken from a purely paleogra^iical viewpoint without regard to 
textual content fall into groups which are naturally described as ‘Roman,’ ‘Lombard,’ 
‘popular' immediately demonstrates that the grouping reflects the political and cultural 
life of the ^od. In this final chapter I want to cry to connect these groups with what 
we know of contemporary history and art and so, by putting them in their setting, to see 
their significance. 

The first striking fact is the existence of the Lombard school and the high quality of 
its work. No one has, I chink, given us a very distinct or convincing picture of LomlUrd 
culture, and the monumencs and objects which survive arc not very numerous, not are 
they very coherent. On chc one hand, we know both from Roman sources and from chc 
narradve of Paul the Deacon that the Lombards when they came to Italy were batbarians. 
They had nor, like the Goths, been in contact with classi^ civilisation for centuries and 
had not learut to admire or to aspire to it; they came as enemies, as Arians rejecting the 
Catholic feiih, bringing their own laws and customs and reducing the Romans whom 
they conquered to servitude. And this a^essively anti-Roman attitude combined with 
epical political realism recuts throughout the history of their kingdom; in the codifica¬ 
tion of their law in die VII cencucy by Rothari, or which Hodgkin remarks chat ‘its 
promulgation on chc sacred soil of Italy is like the black cent the Bedouin pitched 
amid the colonnade of some stately Syrian temple whose ruined glories couch no re¬ 
sponsive chord in rhe soul of the swart barbarian';^® and in the policies of the last kings 
Aistolf and Desiderius. 

On the other hand, we have the history and poetry of Paul the Deacon, comparable 
in Lacini^ and humanism to die work of Bede and in strong contrast to the barbarism 
of Gregory of Tours.^* And there is other quite creditable verse probably produced by 
Lombards in the VIII centuiy.^^ Of painting nothing survives,** hardly anything of 
architecture, chough Paul chc Deacon records the building of a nutid>er 0/ churches and 
palaces and chc decoration of some with frescoes. Of sculpture there is a good deal 

** KodfkuL Ofiji4f inyade/s, VI, ajS. IV, pt. IT. 

•But u^U:« the An^o-Snou Aey produeed no • Of the MSS. probehly produced io the Locoberd 
vemeoiUr uceriane. kiagdon *hJcdi survive none eofiaift Utustndoiu beyo^ 

** Ainosg «ttich UK inscribed veries u Pavia and oraamentad tftidah, arcades, etc, lliere an ao M-paee 
Beflevesio are proraioetir, y. LauM, I and iUuminations of subjects. 
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which may dated co the period of the Lombard kingdom, mcltidiog workj of coo* 
sideiable aesthetic importance and originality, but the diversity of style between such 
works as the altar of Racchb, the stucco figures in S. Maria in Valle, ac Cividale, the 
altar ac FerentiUo, the Theodoca sarcophagus and the many reliefs very similar co ic, is 
baffling. And htct. 1 chink, epigraphy provides a very imporunc due. It immediately 
separates out the altar at Fcrencillo (no. ji) and the The^ota sarcophagus (no. 43) as 
examples of two <ltilte distinct styles, and identihes the former as associated with other 
non-Lotnbacd work. It also shows us the altar of Racchis in the period of experiment, 
definitely earlier than the formed Lombard s^Ie.^ 

With the sarcophagus of Theodou arc associated a number of ocher inscribed pieces 
(nos. 33, 35, 36,41,42,45,46) all similar in paleography as well as sculptural s^Ie, and 
also a number of uninscribed carvings ac Brescia,*®* Trenc,*** Cividale*®* and Modena.*®* 
This group has long been recognised by arc historians, but the face chat the insaipcions 
are so closely combined and related chat ch^ may be dassed with the sculpture as one 
school gives us ikw evidence about ic. The study of epigraphy makes ic quite dear that 
this school was Lombard. Whether executants were Lombard by race we cannot cell, 
but we do know chat these masons worked for the Lombard nobility,®® that they worked 
in the Lombard kingdom only, and that their Style virtually ceases co be practised with 
the fall of the Lombard kin^om. Epigraphy also shows us that chty were completely 
independent of contemporary Roman carvers, for not only arc the two styles absolucety 
distinct, but the Roman is in every way inferior. If these were wandering craftsmen” 
they kept within their political boundaries; but ic seems more like^ chat they belonged 
co court workshops ac Pavia, Cividale and perhaps one or two ocher centres. 

Epigraphy also clarifies the question of date. Out of the chaos of styles and objects 
accribucM to the Dark Ages we can say chat the sculptural style associated wicK our 
inscriptions fs Lombard work produced between 730 and 780 (as outside daces). The 
point is of considerable importance inasmuch as historians seem generally to have 
accepted either 705 or 720 as a definite date for Theodota, thereby also confusing the 
question of the relation of this school co the alcar of Racchis. 

The style of these carvings is obviously in some sense classical. Not only are chc 
motives represented—peacocks, vines, birds, ecc., drawn from chc classical r^ercoty— 
buc the ease, skill and elegance also suggest a classical cradition, a fact whum has led 
some arc historians to attribute chis work co Greek or Italian craftsmen. In the same 
way we have noticed how itis the 'popular', not this Lombard school, which seems bar- 
baxic in feeling in ics epigraphy, though the geographical and cextual evidence prove it 
lately 'classii' in origin, We ate involved in the dominant problem of Dark Age 
history, the relative contribution of the classical and chc barbarian cultures and peoples, 
and we need to distinguish in what sense we are using the words ‘barbarian’ and 
'classicai.' 


** If the stucco figuKs are then date^ efter the fomu- 
tioo of the style weoave in e»pIiMdOA of the di fl ei e oce 
betwecD (hem md the alter. 

Toeeo, I. iSt, iig. 174. 

tw £, Sc>^nn, Dk Kvnii Ar Leutgoior^, 1941, 
pL 

**• KaceloiT, pi. ji. 

«*< Toosei, I, 27a, 


^ 'nie only aigniniie is that of Johannes ma^suf u 
Bobbin—that oame teQs us nothing eenalo of lus 
netionaliry. 

This does not exclude the poosUUp' that these 
carvers ere the CWnocvM mmioaed in the tows of 

Roibiri and Liunrand. 

** Cananeo, Qt II; Rivwo I, 104. 
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Perhaps the most obvious distinguishing feature of the barbarians who invaded the 
Empire was their arc. It is an act whxrfi they brought wirh them, and which they all 
shared with only slight differentiations. Its most common medium is meuI*work and 
jewelry, its character is abstract: chat is, it is self-conuined. It rejects the connotations 
which any sort of representation must incroduce. Dispensing with a subject it cuts 
itself off from all the ideas—using the word in evc^ sense—which may exist in the 
mind of the artist, or the onlooker, some or many of which a subject must necessarily 
embody. But is this sort of atdtude to arc necessarily barbarian, in the racial sense of the 
word ? Why is there this deliberate shutting up, cutting off ? Surety, because the artist 
docs not know where he is among ideas; which arc true or which ace Wse, which arc 
important or unimportant, and he fears chat to gee involved in them without such know¬ 
ledge will destroy the coherence, the integrity, of his work. Such an attitude is common 
among primitive people, but it also re-occurs among civilised people as th^ lose faith 
in cheir power to know for certain, to distinguish truth from error. When we call a 
work of art 'barbarian' we may be describing its psychological not its racial origin. 

Classical arc—meaning chat which characceri^ the later Roman Empire—is more 
di£culc to define, because it is not a closing in but an opening up, a malung available. 
When we speak of ‘classical’ in contrast to 'barbarian' art in the Roman Empire, or after 
it, we find chat we may mean a whole medley of styles—Roman, Byzantine, Hellenistic, 
Alexandrian—almost any style current anywhere in the Roman Empire; in fact, an 
atmosphere of free trade in arc. rather than a particular son of art, accessible to Greek 
and barbarian alike, expansive, implying confidence in man's power to know and dis¬ 
tinguish, and therefore always preferring representational art with the enriching con¬ 
notations which it implies. It is clear that it is to die latter world chat Lombard carving 
belongs- The sculpture consists mainly of representational motives, and used for a 
decorative and not an ahsciact purpose, and its masterpieces are the representational 
altar of Ratchis and the figures at Cividale. Whence is this ‘classical style’ derived, since 
It has no connection with the contemporary Roman School ? 

It is remarkable that the developed Lombard style is a sudden Sowering, originating 
only in the VllI century. In the VII century the important figure in cultural history is 
queen Theodelinda, It was she who built and ornamented the palace and basilica ac 
Monza and welcomed St. Columbanus and his foundation at Bobbio. And clearly it 
was CO Rome she looked for inspiration. She mediated a peace between her husband 
and Sc. Gregory, with whom she corresponded and from whom she received works of 
art as presents. The wo objects which definitely originate from her court—the stone 
panels now walled into the cathedral ac Monza®* and the frontlet of Agilulf®*—are both 
direct (ihou^ very poor) imitations of classical work without a trace of the barbarian 
approach. Tncodclinda’s daughter Gundeperga also built a handsome church at Pavia, 
but otherwise the nud-VII century is almost barren borii of records and survivals of 
works of art until we get to the reign of Perccanc, another important builder according to 
Paul the Deacon and the first Lombard king to mint coins of original design instead of 
imieations of the Byzantine.Pcrctarit was Theodclinda's great-nephew and he also 
lived at peace with Rome, and by his time it seems chat Romans and Lombards were 

i« P’ ** CataUfut of Couu t4 VtndaU, 

Hasdoi^ pL 43. U tA< Briatfi Muuum, 1. 
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mixing cogrther in the Lombard kingdom on fairly equal terms. Bcciveen these two 
reigns the two outstanding kings, Romari and Grunwald (neither of them members of 
the house of Theodelinda)pursucd an aggressively anti-Roman political policy. I suggest 
that the VUI century flowering is the result of a turning cowards the classical idea 
initiated by Theodelinda and directly related to political policy; that the clue 
to much that is puzzling in the history of the Lombards lies perhaps in a dualism in 
their mentality which alternates and is never resolved, which is most clearly reflected in 
their metal-work, Nils Abcrg®^ having shown that they practised at die same time in two 
current Germanic s^les and in a 'Byzantine* style. On the one hand, they were bar¬ 
barians, making their way more by cunning than bravery, who deliberately rejected the 
rules of civilised life and mocked the ideas of contract and truth. On the other hand 
is the clement—apparently the artistically fertile element—which was so responsive co 
classical influence, producing people of charm and gentleness who seem cousins to 
the Anglo-Saxons, such as F^ul a^ Pcrctaric and Racchis, and with a firmer streak, 
Liurprand, and also, when it was dominant at court, producing so surprisingly elegant 
an arc. 

Can we rww also eirolain and place the popular school? We have seen chat it is 
possible to reconcile its ‘barbaric’ character with the evidence chat it was the product of 
native lulian or mixed Italian and Lombard taste. It emerges, therefore, surely as 
extraordinarily vivid evidence of che psychological swte of an otherwise inarciculate 
dass, and reveals this stratum of cite Icali^ populacior>—che lesser derics and nobility— 
losing at che same time che dassical sense of confidence and che idea of che classical 
Latin language. These are the people who in the previous two hundred years had 
suffered msc che long-drawn-out Gothic wars, then the disillusioning Byzancinc re- 
conquest and, finally, conquest or che threat of conquest by the vicdenc and emde 
Lombard barbarians. The geographical disrribudon of these inscriptions shows us chat 
they come from che districts which suffered most from political conditions. Epigraphy 
corifirms what nught have been presumed historically. More unexpected perhaps is this 
evidence that instead of sinking into inardcutace despair they were rising out of che 
trough and aeating a new and vigorous art and language. 

And yet in Rome we have co-existent a quite different type of epigraphy; in a sense 
classical, without a break with che old tradition, but not in quite che same sense chat 
Lombard epigraphy is classics The reason must surely be chat rhe fla.«i>a 1 idea was co 
che Lombard a new vision and inspiradon, whereas to the papal court it was an old 
vision, dimly known, but passionately adhered to. This is suidy che temper of Vfll 
century Rornan politics and art. This is che centuiy of the iconoclasdc controversy, 
when che papai^ had the confidence to reject and condemn the Byzandne innovation and 
thereby co cut itself off from the Eastern church and co a large extent from Eastern 
civilisation and political protection. Yet it was almost completely dependent on both. 
In 7 32 (the dace of the Lacetan Counci^ che Lombard threat (realised in Aistolf’s siege 
of Rome in 756) was near and Frankish protecdon—the only alcemacive to Byzandne— 
very precarious. The majority of the popes of this century were themselves Greek ot 

** N. Al)«rg, Du Gewt LnJ Lartgoiarden in /«0/Zen, Hadrian I ace barbaric in leturing aad Perteps 

xpan. tbdc uucriptiona wolJd have b«Mi»« so. Inoae ol Lia 

It is (hn ih« coins of Srepbeo in and HI ace cnnslormed afi«r tI>« CaroliagUA modal. 
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Syrian and the art due they pa»inLed was dependent on Eastern inspiration. It is 
remarkable how much ardsde acdvicy there 'ins in Rome and how little of any merit- 
The LiUr Pontijuaiit gives us a very full record. A high proportion of the frescoes 
executed survive. They show that various styles were curreQC, but that none of them 
were really understood by the anisw using them, who failed equally to find a s^le of 
their own. The results are mean and meagre, vety similar to the epigraphical work. In 
architecture the popes did an extraordinary amount of repairing aaf embellishing, but 
hardly am new budding; it is difficult, therefore, to know the effect of their work, but 
just this fact is surely evidence a^in of their faith and pride in Rome and their lack of 
any original ability, The desaipdons of what they did, of the curtains and altar cloths, 
the gold and silver statues, dboria, grilles and candelabra, the hanging crosses and 
aowns and bowls, suggest that they were only enriching their churches according co the 
current Byzantine fSiion. I do not know of any iluminaced MSS. or noteworthy 
sculpture which can definitely be ascribed co this century. 

VIU century Rome was not decadent in the sense of being dead* but in that its life was 
in a classical idea which for all its faith it seemed to lack the power to inhabit and fructify. 

The Catolingian intervention, bringing not only physi^ security, but the psych^ 
logical elation which this new conuniDnecic of the barbarian West to the idea ot Rome 
muse have excited, provided the clement lacking. It is notable chat the Roman insertp- 
dons of the early IX century, chough they represent a complete break with the VIII 
centt^ ffadicion, are not iniitadons of the epitaph of Hadrian I or of ocher Cacolingian 
inscriptions. Thty represent a formed and distinctive style parallel in feeling to the 
mosaics with which uiey are associated, which aesthetically as well as historically have 
themselves an important place in the magnificent Roman series. Our study shows that 
this artiscic flowering probably ended about 8 50.®® The abrupt change in style between 
the vision of the mosaics, awkward perhaps in expr»sion, but deeply spiritual and 
fundamentally delicate and serene, and that of the frescoes in S. Clemente of the reign of 
Leo IV,®® which is expressed in dynamic linear movement and dramatic emphasis, has 
been noted by ail arc historians, The fret chat epigaphy also shows a similar break 
proves that this is not accidental, that it is in fact the natural reaction to die dcvascatiog 
event of 846, the sack of the basilicas of St. Peter and of St- Paul by the Saracens; and its 
corollary, the realisation that the grandsons of Charles the Great were unable or unwilling 
to defend Rome, co unite Italy, or co preserve intact the Empire of their frther. The 
remarkable thing is that what follows is not a relapse into decadence, but a new and 
more vigorous style inaugurated by the inscription of John VIU. 

The mid-^ century thus appears as a watershed in Italian history. The Carolingian 
intervention in the later VUI century had revolutionised the scene, destroyed the 
Uxnbard style, introduced new styles in North Italy and Rome and re-orientated the 
'p<^ar’ Style at the same time as insaiptions began to be made in Lombard Soudi 
Italy. For the seventy years afterwards epigr^hy shows an ^proximation co unity. In all 
Styles of the first half of the century there is a charaetttistic of confidence, a level of tech¬ 
nical competence, a modicum of respect for classical forms and format which docs seem co 
represent some feeling of unity and stability. The Lombard inscripcionsarelcssmannered, 

*• Ib the tUM style are rbe liJver reliquaries ©f P^aJ *• To«*<a. I dOd. 

1 (Haselp?, pL j?, 
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ch« popular ones less abscracc. Only chc inscriptions of the east, from what had been the 
Exarchate, show a conservatism and refusal co compromise with the new spirit. After 
8 50 the different dements in Italian culture rc-emerge; and again I think the develop¬ 
ment of the 'popular’ style is significant. Style 11 is essentially a compromise: it retains 
the freshness and verve of the original s^Ic and it is soli closely conneaed with sculpture, 
but it ceases to create works of act in their own right, or to be inrwraJIy incorporated 
with sculpture; its sculpture, coo, is now neither abscracc nor viviifly conceptual, bur 
decorative, incorporating conceptual motives. After 850 this style disappears (was it the 
creation of one man and perhaps his pupils’) and we get inscriptions scil using popular 
letter-forms, but without meaning, no longer belonging to a teal style, just incompetent 
and provincial. There arc no ‘popular’ inscriptions dated to the X century-*® 

It would awear that the Oirolingian revolution sapped the life out of popular 
Italian art. Surely this is what we would expect ? I have suggested chat it was die expres¬ 
sion of a consciousness which had lost hope in the classical idea; the revival of chat idea, 
therefore, by a barbarian people, politically supreme, and committing themselves to 
classicism as their own ethos policually as wdl as ^turally, must neces^tily have icaiw- 
formed that consciousness and diminaced the ‘barbaric’ state of mind. Epigraphy 
illustrates how the effect of the Carolingian revolution was psychologically permanent 
and fundamental. 

The later inscriptions of our period, being all within the classical way of thought, 
do not offer the same problems, and it only remains to indicate their political and artistic 
background- Most interesting are the Roman inscriptions of the late IX and X cen¬ 
turies. They arc a remarkable illustration to the history of the idea of the Roman 
Renovatio traced by historians.^ The inscriptions of the great popes who cook up the 
defence of Rome against the Saracens and who in their letters and by their accions 
cowards the Carolingians take up and indeed cake over the idea of the JUnovaiio of the 
Empire. Leo IV, Nicholas 1 and John VIII, are experimental; but the lost inscription 
of l.eo IV over the Gate of the Leonine City is unequivocal in words: 

£ma caput orhis splenior ipes eurea Serna** 

and foreshadows the devdopment from the epitaph of Nicholas I to the beginning of the 
true classical revival in the inscription of Joannipolis; it is notable char it is now, not at 
the beginning of the century, that we get inscriptions comparable in masnificence, 
classical dignity and proportion co the Carolingian insaipcion at Tours.*® We find the 
finest example not on a papal inscription but on the epiuph of an official, This follows 
the historical evidence, which shows us chat by the end of the century the chief pro¬ 
tagonists of the .Rmevaf/o were the Roman nobility- It is tempting to identify Pope Leo 
of no. 142 with Leo VI, the son of Christopheaus prmkgrius. Nos. 159 and 140 are 
perhaps the most direct personal evidence we have of Theodora stneunx, virtual ruler of 
Rome in her time, whose history wc know largely through tiic anci-fcminisc Liutprand 
of Cremona. The inscriptions certainly show a feminine impatience with the academic 
pre-occupation of the style of Demetrius but also attractive audadty and generosity. 

** The Diorirh csrvjng ia &Agen, however Mens 10 In paniculaf, P. E. Schnovn, Kmt*r, unJ 

SM the Kproduecon in Bauer, Main^tr Spifftp^k^ 

aa, M b« yopular both in ep^nyhy and Kulpwir. It la ** Da Roaai, U, 324. 

die only uo»n inceripoos in old nigh Gennan and la ** Cf. epiof^ of Adelberga, S40, reprodiMed by 

dated by philologma 10 tbe X eesniry. Deacbmpe, BuU. jUoa., 1929, pL U. 
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Equally inceresung at che Roman mscripcfons of ch« second half of the X century; 
partly their intrinsic meric, for they constitute yet another dUcincdve school, repre¬ 
senting a period of Roman culture from w^ich scarcely any other works of arc survive; 
partly because they show a cultural continui^ between che Rome of Theodora and 
Marozia(no. 143) and that of Oreo III. The monastery of SS. Alexius and Boniface, 
next to which Octo built his palace, was refounded by Benedict VH (no, 147) under 
Seegius (no. 146) as first abbot. The last inscription of the series is the epitaph of 
Gregory V, Otto's cousin, whom he created pope. Otto HE was the protagonist of che 
idea of S!tn 9 vdio in its most complete and complicated form. 

The North Italian s^Ic of che X century is what one might expect of the Italian 
nobility of che dme, forceful but neither cultured nor beautiful. Tht inscriptions of 
Ansperc are more di£culc to place. Thty come after the inscription of John VTII and 
befrie chose of Demetrius. Ansperc was in constant though scarcely cordial contact 
with John VlII. He was also in contact with die Emperors, crowning Charles the Bald 
as king of Italy, as wrlJ as butyzng his predecessor, chough I know no Frankish inscrip- 
cioTU quite comparable. 1 think we have here also a personal style, chough one quite in 
accord with the spirit of che time. Most notable perhaps is the ^t chat Ansperc was a 
Lombard by birch. 

The existence of a ditfercnc style in the papal territories in the IX century, or rather 
the refusal of chat area to adopt che Carolingian fashion and its adherence to the still- 
Byzandne world in Venice and Dalmatia, is inceresting evidence of separatism and 
conservatism. 

Of all the inscriptions of our period the most coherent and considerable are those 
from che South Italian Lombard states. Whereas elsewhere styles appear and disappear 
within half a century, here we have a concinuous development for two centuries, so that 
here only is it possible to dace a particular inscription by che letter-forms, cercain forms 
obviously coming in and going out of ^hion in succession, within the general limitadon 
of the Style. Elsewhere it has only been possible » say chat an inscription seems to 
belong to one or ocher short-lived school. This stability corresponds with the develop¬ 
ment of che Benevenran script, which originates at che end of the Vm century, showing, 
CO begin with, close affinity with the North Italian minuscule, but instead of being 

superseded—as was that and almost €v«y ocher hand by the Carolingian minuscule_ 

developing its own handsome and mannered style which subsists until the XIII century. 
The dace of our first inscripdons also conforms to what we know of South Icalian cul¬ 
ture. It seems to have lagged behind the North. The first buildings recorded were built 
by princesses of norchem origin and the first duke to make his court an ardstic centre 
was Arichis EE (j 5 ^- 7 ^ 7 ). the recreator of Salerno, himself a North Lombard, who no 
doubt welcomed ocher cultured refugees as well as Paul the Deacon, after che of the 
Lombard kingdom, It seems probable that his epitaph inaugurated our series,®* which 
like the script is clearly a continuation and cransformacion of the Pavian cradicion- 
Thc inscriptions arc paralleled throughout our period by the ocher arts. Un¬ 
fortunately che IX century churches at Montecassino and S. Vincenzo al Volrurno do 
not exist; perhaps they might have given some clue to the relation between the Bene¬ 
dictine and the South Lombard cultures. The frescoes at S. Vincenzo certainly seem to 

p, IJ4, •»«. 4*. 
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belong eo a difFertnt spirit frcm the stolid Benevencan epitaphs. The letcering there fs 
also vety di&renc, tompressed but with great Tariation of chick and chin, not unlike 
chat of the contcmporaiy Leo IV frescoes in Rome, and like them nearer to the Adriatic 
group (facing Constantinople) chan to any other- There still survives, however, the 
probably IX century 6gure-sculpcure at C^ua,*® the X century churches in the sanw city 
and the illiuninated Exulcec Rolls, the series of which begins in the X cencucy: a con¬ 
tinuous tradition of artisdc accivi^ unparalleled in our period and continuing its de¬ 
velopment into the succeeding centuries, 

Only in epigraphy and paleography, however, is d)C surviving evidence of thb 
activity continuous. It should be noted cliac the end of our period, a.d. looo, chough it 
seems to mark a decadent stage, is certainly not the end of the Southern epigraphical 
style. The XI century inscription of Desiderius over the door at S. Angelo in Pormis, 
is, for example, a development of the same Style.** 

It is disappointing ^c there arc no inscriptions associated with the only other 
distinguishable style of sculpture of our period, of which examples exist at Sorrento, 
Naples and Otranto, as well as Capua, and are clearly closely related to others ac 
Aquilcia, Murano and TorccUo.** It would be interesting to krtaw if these were 
related to our Adriatic group (p. 106, nos, 99^105). 

Except for this group of reliefs (of which the inscriptions would perhaps in any case 
be Greek^ epigraphy provides evidence directly or indirectly about almost all the im¬ 
portant surviving work of art of the period. And because its nutenal is continuous and 
widely distributed, it reveals cultural traditions which are otherwise inarticulate, 
and ^us provides new data about the make-up of contemporary society. 


palbographical note. 

It is dear from che aiphabeu due it U only possible in a very itv cues to dare an insexiptioa by a par¬ 
ticular lecier-form, Disdoctive forms axe eor euneAC before or after certain dates, buc recur ia di fea eoc 
grot^« at di^ent times. Dating caa only be by the concumoee of various forais. 1 have aoe. eberefbre. 
attempted to make a complete chm. The duxacterlsde letters of each group are noted in the introduction 
CO chat group. Forms peculiar to any mseription are noted under that inscription. Ihe following notes are 
intended to recMd points which mi^t be useful in dealing with comparative maieriai. 

A. The forms used are various corabiiudous of a pointed or serif-ripped or square-copped latter 
with a straight, slanting or broken bow. The only examples without a bow are in Nos. 105, tzo, 161; 
with a ptojecting sooke across the top. Nos. 14,80.85. 116, 117, i J 7 * Most groups use several forms. 

B. The stem projecting below and/or above the curves is a Lornbard peeuliahey(Nos. 27 < 39 < 44 ) 4 f). 
Separated bowls occur thcoughouc the period in almost all the noc^dassieal groups, buc are pardculacly 
charactedstieofVUI century RorQe^os.4-^, 8,9, tl, u, 1;); v. alsa 4 ;, 5$, 96,97, i);, 16c. 

C. The earliest dated example of square C is Ho. 66,846, and the form d^ not occis ia any dated 
Vm cencucy inscription. In the DC and X centuries it ts common and widely duthbuted. 

D* Triax^tilar stuped D with the apex ac the bottom is found only in VUl cernucy Rome; with the 
apex ac the top only in popular Inseriprions of the VXIX centuty and style II, and ia No. 105* klotial 
D open at the top, popular style only (Nos- 14. 56,117); cIom only after 8oe in Nos. 68, 152, 154, 
158; with ptojecting stem Lombard Only. 

E. UadaJ; throughout the period, in alcnoet every group. With projecting stem: popular and Lom¬ 
bard only. 

•» N. Cray, 'Dark Age Tigure Scuipiure in loly,’ •’ Haadoff, pi, 67; M. T. Tosa, ‘Di Alcune Soi k a r t 
BuriiMtM MasatiM, Nov. t^u. medioevali delta CoiDpaola', £cJl S'Are*, 193«, a?*. 

•• Bemux, aji, '* Toesca, I, 43 j. 
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P. Withptojecciog»t«n; Lombardy popular, Nos. iSaod jo; 4^, 46 aod No, 22^. Horuoacal 
pxojetdon 01 aim is vtry cut (Noa. <fo. 117). SJepuig arms also are ran (No. 5j). 

Q. G is the letter wic^ most Tanaau. Peculiar to its group U the deta^Md-spur form of VtQceooof 
and s^le n popular iaseripciong. Square 0 occurs ooJy is Nos. 79 and X cenosp lAsaipcioag. TIk 
lace SWh Italian curve, e.c.. No. 1)5, oeeuta els^here oalp id No. 15& G with veroeal spur 
^acting above and below cne bowl is peculiar to VUl cennsp Rome. 

B« Uncial H does not seem to occur after 900. Before chat in popular and South Italian foacriptiOTis 
only, 

L. With projecting stefn Lombard and popular onlp. not after n 8^ (No. l lo). 

M. Uada) M, popular and S. Italian oolf. 

N. Widv stems projeecii^ above etess-bar recurs ehrou^touz the period. 

O . Peaz-sh^ed is peculiar to Lombard inso^doas. Sa^er than (he ocher Jectets is peculiar to 
popular scales and No. 35. With bulges in the c^ or ddes co lace $. Italian in suipti oos. 

P. P wich ao open bosri occurs throughout the period 10 almost evei^ gtoup except those of S. Italy. 
With ptojecting sceoi In popular only, not in Lombard insaipeioos. P. Noe found before 800 
(uadac^ Nos. 47,49). 

Q. There is a great variety of Q feems, widely distributed. More one form Is used to all the 
ooo*classical groiqn. 

R. There is a great vade^ of R's, which are not easily classified. The projecting srem is 
Only in Lambard and popular examples. 

8* Tilted S is qqncally popular. Zc also occurs in Lombard examples Nos. a6, 27, 37, ^8 and to I 
and 209. 

U. tfnda! U occurs in Nos. 50, 100, ijj, 116, island ac Benevenco and in S. Italy. The V form 
ends in a point cc a flat botrora or double serif, somedmes prolonged into a stem. 

K and T occur. 
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INDEXES TO THE PALEOGRAPHY OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 
IN THE HGHTH, NINTH, AND TENTH CENTURIES IN ITALY 

1 . PERSONAL NAMES 

(R££erBic«s to pages ace gjvei fim, rcfstAcei by jmenption number Names on the Inseiptieos are c^ed by 

bueflption number.) 


A 

Adalbee. duke^ ijs. 

AdojolT^ atcfabsliop of Capua, 1^7; no. c)?. 

Adcbias, oo. J 4 . 

Agilulf» king, irondet of, 15$. 

AgAdho, AO. 50. 

AJo, bbhep, raft. 

AiMotf; king, J 7 , 7 >. 

Alberic, 1*^ 

Albudus de fllwnnp, father of Anafier^ no. A 
Aleuin, ft* ^ 

Atabfoee, prrmwrat/, 7a. 

Afiaattsfeu, /maiorA^ma, no. T{. 

Aodrees, Mat, bo. 6|i wriiiui ofAqiideia, no. $c. 
Aasper^ercbbidiopoiMilafi, W,9i>pft, te^ ifoiDo.dft. 
Ac^tiDd, Un^ Tp. 7 f, ftft; no. a^. 

Anter^ aLs, so. te. 

Are«dii%bi«bop oiChiud, no. 35. 

Andiiell, prince of Benevenio, >14 ttej no. lift. 
Aripen,kint<j,7T. 

Amipefga, wRofPanoo, ijf; no. tap. 

Adianaoua. bUiop of Naf^ 130. 

Au&berv, abbot, ft?, 94; nos. 63, &4, if. 

Anri paid, comt, 137; no. 4A 

AurioaJi, tie. J 3 <; no« * 34 - 
Auiireeonae, no. a6. 

Autberi, m Asdibert 


B 

Barbaui, biibop, no. 4ft. 

Bfnerifat, prist, no. xcc. 
fiemr^ar of Friuli, 14V 
B enu wL ko^ no. 6 a 
Berta of Tuoany, no. 

BoAeriiis,ao. iw. 

Booi&ea, mn oi Tlieophilact and Theodon, oo. 13$. 
Bonus, bishop, ao. 71; rewu/and riar. lap. 1)1 ff,;no.ia3. 


C 

Callifw. poa ia re h of AmnletB, 7a; no. 3a. 
Caweuda,wifeofRadaehis, 133: ao> caa. 

Ourfes (he Cna^ 97; nos. ^ po^ pp. 

Oirisrimus, no. ftft. 

Christopher. pnnMruw. ja, xfp 
Cohinb>AUS.SL, zfA 
ConitantlAe V. emperor, no. 

Creeceodui, ton 0* John and llasoden, ijpj noa 143, 
tfO. 

C^trtaa, $(., bbhop, lae; no. lyy 
Cumn^rga abbeW. no. 47. 

Cuoinepet, king, 7p £, <t, 75 ,T?i oot. 23, af. 


D 

Dagi(«opa, KSderkus, 66j no. 31. 

Duoiaf^ arcbbUhop of Ravenna, no. id. 

David?, no. if. 

DecneEriiia, safi4mu, 97, lap. Jfp f.; no. ftd; Demetrius, 
ao. ft?. 

Desideriua, 743 Al^t ofMonirasri&o. 16:. 
Deusdedit, biriiop of FaeitB. no. ixo. 

Doinenlais. bidiop of Torc^lo?, no. 77. 

Dominiais, Nahop, no. 30; priest, tap; no. J 77. 

£ 

Ermesnrda. daughter of Lothar H. tap; no. xdi. 
Euetatniue, djx, 47 ^ no, 17. 

Eu^efaus. eor^ no. ip 

F 

Frik, eitiibUhop of Ravems, no. X7; deacon. 00.1 ta. 
Fkvia Xantippe, no. 78. 

Formusanua. no. 117. 

G 

Garidroda, modier of AnspeR, no. dft. 

Cavia, no. too. 

GeoMe, no. 17; Udiop, no. 47. 

Giselb^ no. 74. 

Gisul^ despcon, 6t; no. 40. 

Gonrielfne,no.^ 

Gntiosus, archbishop of Ravenna, no. 13. 

Gsego:^. nos. 77, ftoi cardinal, 47; no. 8; Acr, no. ad; 
ngto/w. 47} no. 14. 

Gricooald tn. prince of BeneveMO, no. lift; Grimoald TV, 

isd. 

CutUtioflus of Somnaa, no. 7c. 

Gundeperga, ijd. 

K 

Hasdegis. bwhy, no. loa 
Hidebohohrfi. natEhi^ no. 97, 

Hildcpcand, king, 76; no. 4ft. 

Hildeootie. duke of Spo^^. 79; no. jt. 

Hubert, no. ito. 

Hugh, king oi iBiy, 17a, 

I 

Ido, priest, lod. 

J 

oannes, megfnar, no .}}. 

Oamet Coma, Jut, no. ill. 
oannes de Venetia, ardst, 197; no. top. 
ohn, no. a; edtness at coun^ of 73a, no. d; bishop of 
no. J7a: prksc,no. xio. 
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y, tnUndiop of Ra wnisa, ao. 
obfi Vl, aftbhidiop ^ EUvenaa, no. »i. 
onlma, wfcnes «t «oxm<il of 73a, no. 6. 


<. iJ j« n u» . no. fi; another JuHsoua, no, fa. 

uvianus, of Unus mo^uMr, 00. 30. 
uvintinu«» pupil of Uniu no. 30. 


Lunhen, arciiKthepofM!ian» no. >f?. 
landol 4 ton of John tod 71 wodon» no. 143; of 
137; of B«nevenio, 1x7. 

Lee,no. xit; bishop orQviie Cesrellana, no. xo^jhithop 
of Noh, no. emperor, 4% jt. 

Lhirpen, kit^ 67. 

^" 8 .5P, ^ 7? t, * 0 , xf 7} DOS. »j, St, 33 . 48 . 

Loptcenu^ bidiep of Modoa, ao. 3$. 

Lotliar I, emperor, pj; nos. 6f. 66 , loi; Lodnr C, ao. xdt. 
Loias 1, emperor, ttcj nos. 6s, 10:; i^uis Q, 8$; no. 67. 
Lupetuit,b£sbopofKoU, 131; nos. X27,128. 

L u^ o it, priest, no. 3a. 

M 

Minma, unarriaf, 139, X42, 160; no. 143. 

Msrtinus, ao. 12; sv, no. fo; n^^w, no. roo. 
Mtxendus, peeritich « Aqmi^ pa 
Megisto, ifflMriel secietiry, xk>. 78. 

Mereo, moox, no. 143. 

Methodius, St, no. 124. 

N 

Mother, bishop of Verona, bo. if 8. 


Reddehis, of Beievento, cos. iip, laa 
Rtdeigtrius, of Beweoio, sob of lUddcUa, tad; xios. 
lax,Jta 

Reguitbxuda, ^ueoi, 77; no. 44. 

Reidiis, kiam 59, xff Aj 00. 27, 

RefoL gitsJJ, oo. 30. 

Rodelindt, queoi, 64,7J, 77 * 

Ronuld, priest, no. 

Roihan,UA£ tff. 

Rufotld, Ushop Anagni, :o6; aoa pt, 94. 

S 

Sadipertus, no. 

Sedutius, VOSS no. 38. 

Sergis, det^ter ofThMphiUciaiid*niecdo&Ba 139. 
Sergius, trvWshop of Danuscus, abbot ofS. AJesao, jte; 
no. X46; posably archbidiop ofRsvenn^ 00s. 20, fs; 
aptness at Coun^ of 73a, so. 6 . 

Sicand, of Benevento, X27. 

133; no. X38. 

Sieo, ofBene^ento, (24. t27£;tto. tt8. 

^conulf, J27i ef. ^cbenolf. 

Sigifrid, abb^ no.: 

Siguald, petriarefa of Aqulldn, nos. 3a, 38. 

Sisefauc, poestbly ardUcea, no. if. 

Siephania, smstfv. flo. 144. 

St^ihen, DO. 38: abbot, no. 197; bidiop, na Sp^Insbop, 
no. plj eonsi^ 129. 

Su/ia, 00. tiT. 


Otxo E, emperor, 140; Otto ID, i$e. 


PedlSoiB, archdeacon, no. 66. 

PandulL the Iron-Haded, 133; no. ^3. 

Paul m, bishop of Naple^ no. 124; nul IE, patritKh of 
Consimtlnopia, na 124; Pau! Adana, 34. 

Paulus, iSmtd, poably Paiil Adara, 4); do. 13. 

Pemmo. duke of Friuli, no. 27. 

Pootarit king^ 73 S., 13d £ 

Peter, abW, 149; no. ijf; eardinaLpriest. no. 88f priest, 
no. px; wicnes at Coiu^ of 732, no. & 

Pfptn, son of Qiaria the Grac, 86; noa. 39, 60; nn of 
Qiades Martsl, 36. 


Un in, xot; Beoadfet VH, <46; not 146, 147. 

BonJKe Vn, xdo; ao. <48. 

Damasus 1,97, xoa. 

Fonnoeua 1 ,97 £: noa 83, 86. 

GfMTOry I, epioph o4 83; Gregory 11, no. 4; Gregoiv 
in,49:no& 5.7> Gr^oryIV,97; no. 7*; Gregory V, 
no. xfi. 

Hadrian 1 43, y,7>,M,97»»«) t38;noa.xa, 13, 14, 
76; Kadriae II, 97; do. 83. 

John VU, 43, 46: DOS. >, 3; John 9 4. if< A;DOa 
84, lit; JahDlX,Bo. i4i; JoholCQ, no. c44;John 
no. X48. 

Leom, 1x8; BOD ^ tio;t4orv,m, xt4, x38£;dod 
80,81, ViQios8ibIyl4oV),98, xfpjno. 14^ 

Nkholaa 1, 97, 139; no. 81. 

Paedial L 97, >f8 note; no. 77. 

Paul I, 321 

Sergiual,4f;no. xiSerEiusII,no. lodfSeigiaaTV, 139. 

Siephec D, 3a; no. 9; StejAea VI, 14& 

Zacberiaa, 32; no. 8. 

Poto, eomrr, no. 94. 


Tancol, priest, 00. 30. 

Tapha no. 

Teodelfei, tesm*, 68. 

Teodemarus, pa tr iarcb of Aquleb, 90. 

Teubaldus, ofifix, no. 14:. 

Theodelin^ Quee^ 136 . 

Theodo^ wttranua, nHome, 139,139 £; noa X39,140; 

seneerix,dau^cer of above, 142; no. 143. 

'n^odota, fa»., 69 £, T24, X33; abbess, pocsibV the 
muness « Cwunepert, 73;iio.43i abbe^succasaorto 
foxegmag, so. 43- 

Theodocus,(dur«rpri»ur«riitf. 4f; no. 9. 

’nieof>hil^ vuttfontu, nos. (4a 
T^teothaDuus. n^t^as at Counal of 73a, no. 6. 

Thomas, ardibiriwp of Miho, so. 37. 

Tiberius, bishop, xap. 

Traasamund, duke of Spolno, 69. 

U 

Uraus, duke, 107; no. 104: ntsptur, noa to, 3c; another 
X003 son of R wichls of Seneveate, tsS; 

no. 1x9. 


Vaierius, archbiriiop of Ravenna, aa ex. 

VeneHus, paoiarrii of Aqtdleia, 90 i pr^ QO. $x. 
Vergoodua, 68. 

VidalieDiu, priest, no, 39. 

Vtneentfus, niahop of Comacriuo, bo. x8. 

Vjtalimis, St, bidi^ of Osimo, no. 33. 

^^Ealu, binop, no. 33. 

W 

Valpert, n^eSerMos, pooibly hter ardibishop of MUsd, 
no. 72. 

Woh^nus, altar in Milan, 86 b., 87 £ 
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C. PLACE NAMES 


(Ref«Knctt to ace £c8t, refercftces lasoipiian number second. Re&rances by biscripiioo mnnber we 
3;iven for the ‘wbereehoua os provenance of ioscripdoiUf or for on ifaem.) 


A 



B 

BapinavaUo (RavennaX *to. 

Beeevenra^ 

Berlin, Kauer Friedrich muwub, noe. too, cof. 
Bobbio, 6 t, It, ii<; 004. 33, je, 69. 
Bofo^non 4I, 5}* 

Bmoa, lit; noc ux, X53. 

Budrio (Bolo^iaX xx?; 00. xot. 


C 

Cahi, eareophagus at, 115. 

Capua, x 6 it non c»j, xjo, xjc, 13a, X34, ijf, J3«, 137, 

1 )1. 

Caatd $. EBa, nac KepL xxa; nob 79,107. 

CeeceOe, oew Clviiavaci^a, no. 8i. 

CMuaL 5p; oos. »j, ad. 

Ciedfjl^ fwar Non, led; nos. ia^ xa?. 

QcBino^ new Mc^ena, &t. 

Cividrie. 4 P, 57 , <J, tidC, 133 £;&©«. a?, J*,)!. »». 

Ovia vwxtfwBi, Tt, itpjiioa. 34 103. 

CMoveediU, no. It. 

Comcaaduo, ao. tl. 

Cortooe, xod; 00. po. 


F 

Faifo, Id; mo. 73. 

Fersitillo (Peni|iaX X53; no. )J. 
Perraia, 7»5 a<» 4 P» »• 

Friuli, 37. 


G 

Geaao Vwoweee, noe. d^, 6 f. 


H 

Han. new Valognas, Fraace, MaeovlBgiwi inacripdon u, 
do a. 


I 

jouir^ Fraaee, Merovl^lian Insolpcioae a^ den. 

K 

Knin, Dalfflada;, :od& 

L 

Leopobs (Ceneelte, oew Civisvecehla), (oa. 
Luce, 133, > 47 ; nos. t 3 d, idi. 

M 

Masea Capntcortim, no. pd. 

Masea Saitlrioa, no. yd. 


Milan,MuseoArdteoleglc^aos.^?), 157; S.Ambrogio« 
nos. 37, do, 67, dl, 134;$. CaUmercs oo. 37; S. SlmpB- 
dano, 00. 71; S. Te^no. 73;$. SlMeueln Pmo, 

Mintumo, oo. 133. 

Modena, di, 133; noa. al, 3d. 

Memanoo, 00.1x3. 

Mom, :3d. 

Meriupo, ae. itx. 

Murano, 1:4 idt; 00.73. 


N 

Naples, do n., tdxj archbishop’s palace, no. xa4;alefldac, 
231; no. tie; Musetxrs « S. Martaoo, 00. xa^; S. 
Raadnica, xal. 


O 

Oamo, no. 33. 

Otranto, idi. 


P 

Ptv^ 39, di, J33f.: Casa Ao^ nos, 4:, 43; Musao 
Civico, nos. 23 , a 4 T 39 » i*f 46, 47 i S. Agua, 
meaaet a fy, aoa. 41, 42,43;$. Adriano, 73;$. Cfovanoi 
to Borgo, no. 47; S. n^ria in Pettiea, 73; no. 46; S. 
MBriainPastariaordiTaodaia,73 f.:ne.43:$.Mar6>o, 
no. 40; S, Salvatore, 73 j no. a); Uruver^y, no. 43. 

Pola, noa. 77, tea. 

Porto, BO. 89. 


R 

Raveofia, 33 £, 64, d?; S. ApcUinare in Qassa, bos. ad, 
t?^ ax, u, ft; 5 . Pietro Od d'Oro, do, 24 ; S. 
Vitale, no. ao. 

Rimini, aos. 30 , 31 . 

Rcene, Courai aL of 73 a. 30 , 3 J; of 743 » T 4 . d 3 » 7 *; of 
Sad^ liof.; of 764 , 103 . 

Gvitas I^onioa, ao. 76 . 

Lacersn Museum, aon x, 37 , 83 , 89 . 

Museo Naaonsle, ao. 

Pdaaao Fiaa^ 34 . 

S. A^sdei G<^no. 131 . 

$. Al^o, aob J 4 d, 130 . 

$. An^o in Pescaria, ao. 7 . 

S. CeeiUa, 77 , joe, 

$, Clemente, 138 ; no. & 

$$. Cosma e Damiano, 137 ; no. 148 . 

S. Ctoea in Genmienma, ee. 147 . 

S. ClevafiAi a Porta Latina, ae. 3 A 
S. Oiovamd Calabica, no. I 3 . 

SS. Ctovaani e Paele, eos. 88 . X 47 
S. Loreoso fuori le Mura, no. 143 . 

S. Lorenao In Ludrta, no. x). 

$. Marco, 77 . 
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Boat, S. Maria Antiqua, 45 f., fa, 14a; no. a. 

S. Maria in Aventao, nc. JoS. 

S. Maria in Cosuiedin, 4;, 143; nob 14, ij, 109, 

cat. 

S. Maria is Domnie^ 97. 

S. Maria in Trastave^ no. $7, 

S. Maria in Via no. So. 

S. Maria Mahore, no. 7S. 

S. Nicob lAUTcere, no. 

S> Paolo (uori le Mure. 98; DOS. )Q, joj, tax 144. 

Se. Paul, origina] dediatioo of churm of S. Ai^alo, 
DO. 9. 

Sl Peter's, etypc, in; nos. ^ 7, la, 8a, 8^ muaeun, 
DO. orat^, of J^in VE, 4nofLmlV, no, 76; 
ponieo. no. 76 } f^ari'itn, no. %. 

S. Pnaae^ oos, ??, 88. 

$S. (^Rro Coronui, no, 

S. so. (fa. 

$. no. 140. 

S. Sebaariaaello, fteo s o ea , 140. 

S. Sebaadano, no. i4f. 

S. Silveatro in Capte, fjf no. 10. 

$. Sta£KK>,Do. ia& 

S. Suaanna, 00. x. 

S. Valoidno. no. 141. 

S. Vitde, 48. 

Temek of Fomina Virilia,no. ite. 

ViUa AJbaai,iM.8<. 


S 

Salerno, la?, (60. 

San Aniisio, tttar Montalctao, 00. tj. 

San Giorpio di Valpolteella, 80. 

San Leo in Rocsagna, no. 104. 

Sesao di Vdpantesa, no. 6 j. 

Somma, near Varese, no. 71. 

Soriano nel Cioiaso, no. 98. 

Sorrento, cdi. 

Spokco, dudiy, fp, 69 , 80. 

Suhiaco, ftps. 1:4, xtf. 

T 

Torcelto, idi. 

Terre PmuUo, neat Minruroo, 00. ijj. 

Tour, M, 97, xeo. 

Tren^lf^ 

Turin, M. 70. 

U 

Udine, no. ap. 

V 

Veruee, cod, xi?, (60. 

Veron^ catliednl, no. 66 % lauseuin, nofc je, da: S. 
Dooaeo, omoxy of, no. da; S. 00. di; S. Mana 
ID Orjano, 87, $1; S. Ztao, S9. 

Vogbeiaa, ti, 8a. 
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Achaui foundtfi ti eolMls, i «hip« bum, 
Achfllci, p«fhu« Modned '^(h Ktma, xs. 

AdrMe ceui,Wos «o, it. 

Aegaiv the, i>:d peuim. 

AmMvlsitf Kroeeiv J2;«es(Bniv&yage, tj. 

Agrigme, cnph&n freiiL a: irapom j. 

AM (he voenan, feuade Syterls, le. 

Abngii m Mum* ffoiy, $, eelaoinBon tt, 23. 
Aleb^ rmr, 4, ?. 

Awiodim, hhtMy of Sicily, d 
Af^fodhe, wieple o( 4, ^ cutu of, 7 f« 

A^Qo Ah*M, templ e fn Ivriaim, 12. 

Api^ Diomede* A ty 
Active Hen on ihe oel^ tf. 

ArBoU, vacei, V 9. 

Ar^oneati, invel* u »the west, r>. 

Anftuoe, colony In d 

Arinopittfied parody d 

Athene, the Lmlea, f; at WetapoaiionT ci; TUs, :x, 14 
KeUaeie, xa; SlcyOei^ 14. 

AtheniiM inureet ia Sicily, 6. 

Aifaeti*, DikMo* AeetnB to, 6. 

AiJdfison, R. M. T., 00 toi^a. dieeueaed. tp. 

B 

Duxtj Bd (hv Naoies in the Roman Entpre, by J. Id C. 
Toynbea. 14-)?. (Name* of h enn are not ttdc:^) 
racial, ifiambed vidt bone^ neme*. 2f. 
fidmd, J, Mgnphic idenoAeaeonc, tt; prdek and 
entire OX hi* Za CdMttiritm gntfut a i'JraSt mir> 
Att«itNAkSi«ik,p. :6£ 

Bhakfiii nr. Gde, buedm at, ai. 

Boi^ grt«B and ponery at, at. 

BuMim. U4 Potury. 

Bull*, netneio^ rMfiaastv 


DeedafiMiiy satio^ 9. 

D^er*. Sudan ^ t. 

Daiudo* (he engineer, l•xd poatM; KIddsoos on. S', in 
Ainee, paeudo>Sh^ax on, xo; the sculpior. 9. 

DauUo*. tynnt of Kne^ 1 x. 

Daunias*. Gteek maierial areoag tl^ xi; bero RaMies or 
Kalchos, 14; vordiip of Athena litas, 14 
Diodoiua, stocy of Daidaloa, 4, 6, 8; on foundation of 

Sdiiiu*. a> 

Dioaedee, founder of SIponiura, it: Apulian hero, 13 C 
Dog*, aase* of. ree Bem; on tombstones, 34. 

DmKey, name o^ Beast*. 

Dratt tfietd seer, a. 

DAKOB, heroon in l.aos, t y. 

D»ugho<ouncere, horses' names on, ad 
Drioti, Mount, heroe on, tx. 

Dueis, t 

S 

Elephants, asms of, «m Bam. 

Qpiaj, Rl^ac colony, 11, tj; vor^p of Athena 
(S' 

Qyioians, QTTgin o^ xy, 

Eogyon, founded, 6; m Inykoo?, xoj Magna Maier at 
10. 

Epeios, raaker of Woodm Hone and founder of temple, 

IX C, <4 f.; Ewntologicua M^ium ot^ xa. 

Erya, (emple and cult ox Aphrodite, 4, 7 fi 
Etruria, «^per front, 3? eariy eaplqitarinn of by Greeks, 
* 3 - 

F 

Fibul^ Sicilian, in Crete, $• 

Ingurmee. RMtsofia, at. 

Flavius, i., Abaseaaius, d^us of at UxUno, 30. 

Floridla, pyxli frem, a; liaporu, 3. 

Fresco, asamals’ name* 00,37. 


Cahabdona, nte of Kamlko^, 8 . 

Cahagirone. gnve* at. 4,9. 

«-*■'*Fiso di, iDountain near Kamlkos?, 8 . 
Ceetelluccio, skulls front, 4; eon^ f. 

Cbarybdis, ly 
Chone, feundiog 0^ ra. 

Qfcefl si s o d a rf with Odysseus' pass^ 13. 
Qrcus^cdona (Greena. Wues, Reds, ^tes), a), a? t, 

C^mbariuic of Vlgoa Codcnl, Via Afpk, 34. 
Cohimbechn, 4, 7. 

Contomiste*, namea of horses on, ad, 32. 

Coppanevigata, Greek reaterial at, 10. 

Corinthian vaaea. various perio^ 19 £ 

CoBo Pantano, vase* from, a; inserts, 3. 

Cretan exade. vases, senlen, t-td paxmn. 

Cypni*. advaturer* sailu^ eo, td. 


Gergaocy Mount, Gceek inacerial, x 1. 

Gda, cororased by Cretais, 4, ?) version of Minos story, 
7,9 £; grsves aid pottary, at ft 
Gcana, aniraals d^lcred on^ ad; heliooope nith bear, 
3d, trieh lace^rM, 33; oicolo vrith boar, 36. 
Gcryone^ oxen o^ 14, 

Gladiator Chresteinos of Pergaoon, vitb dog, 34. 

Glam veaeals, hones* names on, 2d. 

H 

Halykos oot the rivet of KamUtoa. 8. 

Heliadtc v«^ 9. 

Hem. LaluniaetKroron, 12; ArgiveondieSele, 13. 
Hera^des' bosrdediated fiben resoved to KroEoa)(author 
of A our. ewsr.), xa; rauitdaiioo of Kroion, ta; travels 
CO the West, la; Kalchas, 14. 


* For (be artkle oo the Paleography of Larin lascriprions see special indcMs, pp. xde-xdr. 
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KercL viii«us^t C 

KerodoM, Mi'DavUoi’ {A^onKamiku, 8. 

H«0ed k»ali<tog Odyavy, 

Kinen, cmm Skytb«a (o, lo. 

HippclcnM holding; Ifiykon, la 
Honea, tum«s o 4 ^ Boasts 
Hitfttlftg seen& moaic ^ >3; Irewo, yj. 

Hyria fiot of Cretut origm, 10. 

I 

Wy*«.p«icryfroin, f. 

lapy^ CreOfu soollag tn, £ f, lo, j<. 

iBOfvfouodcr, 

Diou ^enb of Sasdion4f ij. 

Inykon, dry of Kokaloa, 6, 9 (.•, » Eflgyon^ to. 

Ionian coast, beroes on, ii. 

bcWa, vase, 3. 

Icdy, rdadoos vidi Aagean, a £; Oiddalos’ Ivae in, 4 fF. 


K 

Kaidiaa or Kdebos, Daiuuan h«ro, ta; liooon 0^ xt; 

founder of Sins, . 

Ko/fuktet, of Sophod^ £. 

KanikoL built and fonidad, 4, d, bedded, 4^; apnire 
o£^ ) f.; ori^ Sehnumlne, 7; dte ef.% d, 8. 
Raasandn, np« of, 14. 

Kavous. Ctote, bbuh at, ^ 

Klaroa near Kolophon. gnv« of Kakhas, 

Knafe>4undlca, bone, hones’ names on, ad. 

Knoaw>4, temple-conb at. t; fiU o£ p. 

KftValoi, knitf to, 5.7: king ofSikaes, d; tranaferred to 
7; dau^ten o£ d, 8; parody of Atistopbanes, 6; 
KASBsia, founurion o£ ix L, if. 

Khaa, D^oa r^net of, it. 

Kroten, foundaiton and outs o£^ ti £_ 14 £ 

Xyiia, Ardc. of CJydeiuan hiBC, vim oaroea of bounds, 
24 - 

L 

^coidao origin of SanualiB, 1^ 

Lagaria, foundation of, ix f., 

L^rygooiana 1 ji Odyieey, 13. 

Laos, a^en of Diakon near, tv 
LaK Helladk III. 3 ff. ficttim. 

Late Miaoan 1 and n, t fL 

Lstinoa, son of Odyseeus and Kirke. 13. 

Leopaxda, tm Basil. 

(Jar* Phbwiaa), ^ 

lindian, Athena, f; aironlcle, d. 

liona, «w BaaO{ eonfrooiad, on vase, ai. 

Upari labnda, 1. 

Luriao colonisis. ai Sybaria, xa; Tenea, 13; Athena 
IBa LoknKi goddeai. 14; virgicsto Troy, 14. 

Lokroi, fbundaOM of, xi, x). 

Luaoiana defeet Greeks, 13. 

Luceria, wOi^p of Aibea nSaa u, 14. 


M 

Magna hfaier of Cogyon, 10. 

Muiail^ foundation o£ 

Maksa, Od^aeus beyoc^ xi. 

Mani, denving oaroe froo) marsyaa. 14. 

Megan Hybleu, an Alahon, 4j graves and ponary oi, 
17 fL 

Megan Nisaia, home ofMmos^, 7 f. 

Menelaoa, tn>^ of lo the Wea^ Jif. 

MeBesdKus, foonds Skylledoo, la, 14. 


Meriones, to Engyon, 6. 

Messaple^ noi of Cretan ori^n, to. 

Meteposbon, fouodados story, 11 f., 14 f.; Aiheoao^ xx. 
Miloec^aniphocae from, a; impoKS, 3, 

Mince!, ^l^aan)^ himry, ete, 4 ^:conui>onnajDecn 
Aegean, 8£ 

Minoaa civilisation and trade, r-rd fossim. 

MiiKn, t-td/esoA 
Moknello, smpbon from, u 
Mopeoi. eoniest vicb KiKhaa, 14. 

Mosaics, with miaea of tvow in Konh Africa, Spam. 
Italy, ii-if Bafoaona, 30j Carth^ie, 3d; 

Chercbel, 3:; Consantioe, 3a f; Cos, 36; Dougge, 3c; 
Ferryville, 3s; Souase, 33; Medeina, 3s; Ostia, Pom 
Romeaa, 33; Oudaa, Rades, 3d; Rome, Museo 
delle Terme, and Via Ramioia, 313 Rudeton (Venus 

E iveroenO, 3d; itsuant in, 3d; oharioceer in, 31; 

p/ege and U/pegagat with borse-tnospoRa, 3s; 
nudelKone In, 31. 

Mules, 4«e Be a sts. 

Museomeii, ate of Kaaikoa^, 8, 

MyeefieeaQ dvillsadon trade, c—i d/ex/iR. 

N 

Kealtbos, Achaian dupe bunt at oouth 0^ ts, 

Keecor's compaiuons rbuedlng MetapondonP, 11 f. 

Kises, dsughten o( 8. 

Noseol, eoncemiag fbundaiioxM, 1 i-td. 

O 

Odysseus, viatsKroton, la; wanderings ofeJaborated, 13 
Odyssey story, 13. 

Onphaka, 'dedalic' erarue ac 7.9. 

Oia^ On ddeax of Greeks by i j, 

Oria, Aegan uopori from, xo. 

Onygla, trade ai, 3. 


P 

Palermo, smiseum, g rw groups at, ty. 

Pamab^ finds from, 4 » 9 - 
Pitmnias, on Inyfcon. arid on Daidaloa’ flight, d. 
PergsmoA, epita^ of hound at, S4; tembesone of gisdiator 
34 * 

Pecelia, feundation cpf, is. 

Phalanchos, fbunda Ta^ ti, 

FliabriSpkrater. 3; in linman chronicle, d; cakes Minoa, 9 . 
Philoktetes as founder, ix 14 £ 

Phinti^ Daedallum neer^, $. 

Phoenksan name of MlnoaP, 7; trading voyagra of 
Phoenioana, 3. 

Phoklan founders, 11. 

PIratee in Meditarranear^ p 
Plemmyrion. imports, 3. 

Podalbrios, herooo o 4 as* 

PoUdme^ mea o 4 7 « 

Porphynos, eharioteer at Coastaacinopl^ moouiBent o£ 



Poeeidouia, ^barite colosy, tj. > 

PoRsry, An^ CorinibAn, etc., from Sidly, >9 iLptitiflti 
alabesn, grey, ax; ampbortskoi, ao £: arybaDc4, so; 
karttbaroi, bucoKro, 'PiSsataa', from Pexachora, 17; 
koT^aL ’moniag-dog’, ao; batarisko^ at; kyvthoe, 
at; lekythos, ao; Coos confronted on vse, at; 
oinoAoe, at; ro aer t ea on vaeea, ao; potara, ^ualr, 
plat& ax; rant. on vase, ai; al^pboi, 

Dixcbaro, Cotunnian, 17 agaag bam on va^ ao. 
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PrnMit laenoi^T* 

PrOKmriffihbn ponen'> ^ 
PrOMe^toecck,^ 

Py6w> feu»d MipcfMioiv xi L ‘4 ^ 


Rhiisonagnve*, xeC 

R}KMle«. vw }. &; KokidM bowl, 7; coknks, Elpiai, 
{^i^Lront Si Cuba Id ^rwvt at, 9. 


SafflftitM, Lakoaiaa ocifb of?, :4> 

^ Af^o MuKtfO, iholoL 4: ihe of Kaoikotf, $. 
^fdiiua, Ail«aio< in, S; Sight of DddaloiM, (fr 
• 'ntmaae Sclinuntiae, 4. 

Sccflio M Toano, vases, a, :o> 

Sea£,mBeuta 

Sde, tmpM of Hets oe tbe, If. 

fiAf/ini foundation 01, aj; buiUlM 
wdvititf u (C^rka*). if ; owns aad loses Miaoa, 71; 
bone e*f Mjoos?, 7; MiJo^km dte, 2^; ibenMe, 4> *« 
SidJy, Mmios and Da^os iiu x ->4 
Sieum culture, 9 ; evoidf and dagg^ t, 9 ! ^ 

$icBliaT 4 , are of Kandkos/, L 
'SlkaAie* of >foradocus, j, 7 
SiksAS, 4 t 

SlkdolofHoBw, ij. ^ ..... 

SlfceU, ii^ifig coAnoions 4, 9i skulk acd cemb^ f; 
cosAiinif, f. 

Sjpoorum. fburdadoe ofDionedss, n. 

Sirens loolis^ IV 

SitU,fou^tiee^ It l, if; AtbenalUasst,!^ 
Sloi^&hd andoehen,« 

^iynaafid Qnrybdia, ij. 

S^fletMA fotnied by MocKbeus?, »; AthsitaA ongie 
of?. 14. 

Skyihei, escapes to HiiMia, lo. 

So^iokla’ t(afniHeL 6 . 


Spain, dn frosi, 1. 
Spamor^ ofTan, is. 


Son aanesoC mi B ea m . 

Strata (of Meahaa) asaoaned wiib Odyssey, i). 
Sub^MynnaeM ioiporo, n. 

Swords, SSadis H, x. 

Syteris. fouf^ion and cults o^ xi U ifl mnds Poaei- 
doAla, if. 

Syracuse, graves ai, si f.; importsto,)! 


Tah'Irt d&i&wAim, aAlmak oanied on, 2f, 

Taranto, ^ of, trade, 16. 

Taras, vwnl of Greeks at, xo, if; Spanas origin o^ 

It. 

Tarendw dcdoo on SaauuiB, re. 

Tansea,heNo^ njtakenbyLokrtaAS, it. 
Templ^caobs ai Kooesos and is Sicily, $ f. 

Toracena lamn, horses’ names 00, Sf IT., 53. 

Teaera^ leail,h0fscs’naraes on, 3& 

T}iepsoa.vnnlTOB», a;importsto,3iAearAJabon, 4; left 
by Sikela,^ 

‘ntenBae Sejinuiidfiae, 4, 7. ^ 

TTieroB, iinds boss <u hCoos, 5-d; owns Kanuos, S. 
'nieataliaa gravonellef^). 

Tlvas asaooaied with Kroton. il 
T holos tombe, * 

Thrinakie neeos lA Odyssey, ij- 
Thuc^es, on Phoenioan dies, 3; os Slkels contu^ <; 
on^ymiam, remneni ofTroisne, 13:0a Phokiass aail> 
iflg 10 Sicily, 13; on foundarion da^ aj. 

1^101^ moibCiWd by Juain for PliiUucw story, xi. 
Tombs of Beasts, aj'S^ 11 £ 

TorttUo, wtt from oeisioouibood of, 3. 

Tmsidonal pottery, 19% 

TroMuans found dybaris, IS. 

Trokra, found Sir^ xa; Elyimane remoana 04 13; 

tdaniAed 14: Trojan women burn shipa, 
found Kioton. 14. 

Troy, siege of dac^ 5; beroes reoiming from, 11, id; 
Lmrim viigtns sent to, 14. 

U 

UfUno, d^ui of, 30; fonber objects in Museum at, 31, 
5 J* 


Vadcan Kill, tomb of race^ne oe, a?. 
Veo, graves, for daring: SeUnunrian, xp. 
VenetiofT^ao oriem?, 14. 

Codini, cohupoaiium of, 


Vigys Codini,' 






'Vhale, rM Basts. 

Woodtt Hone, took at Meopontion, 11. 
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Heiiotropb 
(p- 33) 
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Lbad Tbssbra 
Roms (p. 5 j) 


Fig. 18. 
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Rome (p. jj) 
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Fig. 19. 
Lbag Tessbka : 
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Fto. 27.-~FuNEr(ARY Rblibf ; Columbarium op 
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Reduced «. 1^. Reduced e.}.. Reduced e. 
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PLATE XIV 
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VIII Chstvry Inscriptions. 
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(be precision of the arigliui u lost by rcduaion). 
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Ffom aut^r't 
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IX Cbntvry iNscRipnoKs. i. No. 98. a- No. 89. 5. No. 
PSatogfop/tt I andi. E. K. iPartrkouit^ }. Sth^pii 
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Dfsr/NVK 

ET SVSCIPI 
SMSIVV[> 
IMINA S (f 
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•Qvicva 

ES SACRAT 

jRiosi Pa 

EM PLIEIV 
\TE HiC DO 


lIM tVGE SERVE 
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D-XUll' 

Vlir ANP IX C£>JTURY lNSCRI?TlOyS. 

I. Part op No. 84. 2. Part of No. 4a. 5. Pa«v of No. 86. 

Reduced 
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IX Century Inscriptions, i. No. 126. 2. No. 125. 5 Part of No. 128. 
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Reduc«d e. 
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